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The Firſt Part of KING HENRY VL _ 


| ACT I. SEE '£$-: mans; 
; | Speaking of King Henry V. VP; 
5 E never lifted up his hand, but conquer d.] 
4 « He ne're lift up his hand, but con- 
- ee quered.”- Fa es. | 

> I „ 
; wx ͤ— — | 

Or ſhall wwe think the /ubtle witted French 


* 


5 Conj'rers and ſorc' rers, that afraid of him, 
By magick verſe, have thus contriv'd bis end.) 
Mr. Scot (See his Diſcovery of Witchcraft, 
book i iii. chap. 15.) obſerves, That the Iriſ 
« ſtick not to affirm, that they can rhime ei- 
de ther man or beaſt to death, and that the 
% Waeſt- Indians and Muſcovites do the like.” 
Vor. II. d. 
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2 Critical, ena, and Explanatory 


Id. ib. p. 425. 11 2 5 
Bedf. Our ifle he made a mariſb of ſalt tears. 


All the marſhes that border upon the ſea, are 


called ſalt mariſhes, or marſhes. | 
Hieronymo. The bluſtering winds confpiring 
with my words, 
Made mountains marſb with ſpring tide of my 
_ > - 5 
The Spaniſh Tragedy; or, Hieronymo is mad 
again. Old plays, publiſhed 1744, vol. 2. 
p. 241. | 


Sc. iv. p. 439. | 
Win. Each hath his place and function to attend. 


Jam left out, for me nothing remains. 

But long I will not be thus out of office.] 

% But long I will not be Jack out of office.” Fo- 
lio 1632; and certainly right, as to be a Fack 
in an office is a proverbial Wü. See Ray's 
* Alphabet of Foctlatory Proverbs, p. 74. 

Sc. vi. p. 444. | 
Daupb. Was Mahomet inſpired with a dove?] 
Mahomet had a dove, * which he uſed to 
feed with wheat out of his ear; which dove, 
« when it was hungry, lighted on Mahomet's 
„ ſhoulder, and thruſt its bill in to find its 
* breakfaſt; Mahomet perſuading the rude and 
6 ſimple Arabians, that it was the Holy Ghoſt 
that gave him advice.” See Sir Walter Ra- 
leigb's Hi Rory of the World, book i. part i. chap. 6. 
Life of Mahomet, by Dr. Prideaux. 
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expreſſion; Comedy of Errors, act in. ſc. 1. p. 233. 


taphor from a peel'd orange. 


a ſmall part of the crown of a prieſt's head was 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Ge. 4 


St. vii. p- 445. 
lou. I am this day come to ſurvey the T, ber. 


t am come to ſurvey the Tower this day.“ Fo- 
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Ji 16 32. : 
[d. ib. 
Glou. Break up the gates, PII be oy Wat's 

rantice.] 


He wrote probably Break ope, as he uſes the 
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E. Ant. Go fetch + nec Il break 
ee ope the gate.” 
So in Coriolanus, act iii. ſc. 1. p. 494. 
Coriol. Call our cares fears, which will in 
e time break ope 
i The locks 0 th' ſenate, and bring in the crows; 
% To peck the eagles.” | 
Sc. vii. The Duke of Gloucefter to the PIO 
of Wincheſter. 
Glou. Piel'd Prieſt, doſt boil command me be 
ſhut but? 
Mr. Pope (to whoſe authority I pay the greateft 
deference) ſays, that the Duke of Glouceſter called 
him PiePd Prieſt, from his ſhaven crown, a me- 
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A peel'd orange, is peel'd all over; and but 


ſhaven, as appears from the canons of old. 

By one of Archbiſhop Auſelm's canons, it was 
ordered, That the crown of clergymen be vi- 
<« ſible; ” that is, the tonſure, or circle of the 


.erown of the head, which was always kept ſha- 
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4 Critical; Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 

ved. See Anſelm's Canons at Weſtminſter, MCII. 
12. Jobnſon's Collection of Ecclgfiaſtical Laws, 
Se. vol. 2. See Legatine Conſtitutions of Otto, 


1237. 14. and of Othobon, 1268. 5. t 


ibid. 
T ſhould rather imagine, that Shokeſptare 


wrote Pied Prieſt, in alluſion to the habit of a 


Biſhop, in his own time, which was the rochet, 


or laton-ſieeves, and the black ſattin chimere, 
Which was introduced in Queen Eliſabelb's reign, 
(the red having been uſed before, which was the 
ſame with a doctor's habit in Oxford, and is ſtill, 


T think, worn by the Biſhops in convocation. 


See Dr. Hody's Hiſtory of Convocations, p. 141.) 


Or by Pied, he might allude to the book of di- 


rections for the Popiſb elergy, how to read the 


ſeveral offices, called The Pie, from the mixture 
of white and black letters reſembling a magpie. 


It was called in by the third of King Edward VI. 
chap. 10. and is now rarely to be met with. I 


have ſeen one copy, in the Feen of 288 0 5 
ſex college. 


IA. ib. 
Glou. Wincheſter _ I cry, — 2 80 
He calls him Wincbeſter gooſe, from his right 


(as Biſhop of Wincheſter) of licenſing bawdy- 


houſes on the banks ſide of the river Thames ; 
which power was taken away from the Biſhop of 


that dioceſe March 1546, (the laſt year of King 
* Henry VIII.), by proclamation, with ſound of 
FUNPet, © © That the Nets there ſhould no more 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, &c. $ 
e be priviledg” d, or uſed as a common bordel ; 


but that the inhabitants of thoſe houſes ſhould 
4 keep good and honeſt rule,” Sts Annals, 


P. 591. 


The French diſeaſe, from the Biſhop of Vin. 
cheſter's licenſing bawdy-houſes, was called the 


Wincheſter gooſe. See in proof, the poem ſo in- 
titled, Works of John Taylor the wwater-poet, p. 
10 

Sc. x. p. 452. Kates Ma 


Talbot. Here, here ſhe comes; I'll haue a bout 


with thee ; devil, or devil's dam, I'll conjure. thee. 
Blood I will draw on thee, thou art a-witch.] 


Alluding to the vulgar notion, that the draw- 


ing blood of a witch, takes away the power of 
bewitching. 


Act iii. Sc. i. Gehb to the Biſhop of Win: f 


cheſter. 


Glo. 
No, Prelate; 
Thou art a moſt Perniciens uſurer, 

Froward by nature, enemy to peace; 

Laſcivious, wanton, more than well beſeems 
A man of thy profeſſion, and degree. ] 

Biſhop Godwin's account of Cardinal Beaufort, 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, fon to Fohn of Gaunt, by. 
Katharine Swinford long before he married her. 

* That he was a man of great frugality, and 
<< thereby exceeding, rich; that King Henry V. 
< in the latter end of his reign, by great and 
** continual wars, being waxen much behind 
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Critical, Hiſtorical, aud Explanato ry 
hand, and greatly indebted, began to caſt 4 


covetous eye upon the goods of the church; 


| /this wealthy prelate, beſt known by the name 


of the rich Cardinal, fupplied his want out of 
his own purſe, to divert him from that facri- 
legious courſe, and lent twenty thouſand 


pounds, a great deal of money in thoſe days. 


He was alſo valiant, and very wiſe. In 
his youth he was wantonly given; and had a 
baſe daughter named Jane, upon Alice, the 
daughter of Richard Earl of Arundel. Fhis 
was done before he entered into orders.—— 
Amongſt other good deeds that he did, it is 
remembered, that he built an hoſpital in Win- 
cheſter, near Saint Croſs's, which he preſently 


endowed with lands to the value of 158 1. 


13 8. 4 d. yearly rent; and moreover, gave 
unto it the hoſpital of Saint Fol de Forden- 
bridge.” 


Biſhop Latimer, in his fecond ſermon before 


King Edward Vi. making mention of Cardinal 
Beaufort 8 oppoling the good Duke of Glouceſter, 


ſpeaks of him in a way much leſs favourable, 
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Was not this a good prelate ? He ſhould have 

been at in, N to his dioceſe with 

a wanniaunt. | 

And again, 

The Biſhop was made a Cardinal at Callice, 

and thither the Biſhop of Rome ſent him a 

Cardinab's hatte. He ſhould have had a 77 2 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Se. 7 
T burne tippit, a halfepenny halter, and all ſuch 


& proud ee K edit. p. 36, b. 


d. ib. 
= nch. If I were couetous, perverſe, ambitious.) 
6 Tf I were covetqus, ambitious, or perverſe.” 
Folio 163 2. 
AR ik. 16: winch. 
Burg. Couragious Bediord, let us now perſuade 
vo. 
Bed. Not to be gone fron Hence; ws once | 
read, 
That ftout Pendragon, in bis litter fick, 
Came to the field, and vanquiſhed his foes.] 
Harding (Chronicle, chap. 72. 8vo.) gives the 
following account, of Uter Pendragon. 
« For which the King ordain'd a horſe- litter 


7: To bear him ſo then unto Yerolame, 5 


« Where Ocea lay, and COyſa alſo in fear, 


% That Saint Albone's now hight of noble famg, 
* Bet downe the walles ; but to him forth they 


% came, : 

* Where in battayle Ocea out Oy/a were ſlayn. 
The fielde he had, and thereof was full fayne.” ; 

Act iii. 1c. vi. p. 484. 

Talb. But yet, before we go, let's not forget 
The Noble Duke of Bedford, late deceas'd, 
But fee his exequies fulfill'd in Roan. | 

Fhe Duke of Bedford was buried in the great 


church of Roan, in the year 1435, and had a 
magnificent tomb erected to his memory: of 
which Lewis XI. taking a view ſome years — 
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Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
wards, his courtiers propoſed, that it might 
remain no longer a monument of the weak- 
neſs of their nation. But the King ordered 
it to ſtand; looking upon it as an argument 
of a mean ſpirit, to deſtroy the trophies of a 
prince, after his death, before whom - the na- 
tion bowed and trembled whileft he was alive. 
Salmon's Hiſtory of England, vol. 3. p. 158. 

chard*s Hiſtory of England, vol. 1. p. 488. 
Act iii. ſc. ix. p 488. | 

K. Henry. We here create you the Earl of 

Shrewſbury, 

And in our coronation take your place.] 
Here is an anachrouiſm of near eleven years. 
King Henry was crown'd in England 1429, 
(See Biſhop Kennet's Collections, vol. 1. p. 368. 
and King of France in the cathedral at Paris 
1431, being entered into the ninth year of his 
age. Echard's Hiftory of England, vol. 1. p. 484. 

Talbot was created Earl of Shrewſhury A. D. 
1442. Echard, vol. 1. P- 493. 

Act iii. ſc. ix. p. 489. | 


_ Baſſet. Villain, thou know'ſt the law of arms 
is ſuch, 


That whoſoever. draws a ſword i- 7 th preſence,” Ps 
„ 

«© That hu WE draws a ſword, tis preſent 
cc death.“ The former reading. Mr. Warbur- 
tarts emendation may be juſtified by one of the 
eccleſiaſtical laws of King Ina, King of the 
' Saxons, in the year 69 1 : 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Ge. 9 


#3 « Tf one fight in the King's houſe, let him 
&« forfeit all his eſtate, and let the re, deem 
4 whether he ſhall have life or not.“ 

See Mr Jobnſon s Collection of ech aftical 
Laws, vol. 1. in the year 693. 6. "—M 

Jo ſtrike within the verge of the court, is 4 
forfeiture of the right hand. 

And in an Jriſb canon, (See Excerptions of 
Ecbrigbt, 1240. 61. Fohnſon's Eccleſiaſtical 
Laws, vol. 1.), there was the following direc- 


tion. Let him who lifts up his hand with 


« ſpear or ſword to ſtrike any man near a Bi- 
„ ſhop, redeem his hand, or loſe it: but if he 
„ have wounded him too, let him ſhave his 


„head and beard, and ſerve God. Yet firſt, 
let him make ſatisfaction to the Biſhop, and 


< to the party whom he hurt.” ———The pe- 


nalty much greater, if the perſon he ſtruck was 
in orders. 3 

Act iv. ſc. i. p. 490. Talbot of Sir Jobn Fal- 

Haff. | 

Talb. Pardon, my princely Henry, and the reſt, 
This daſtard at the battle of Poitiers, 
When but in all I was fix thouſand ſtrong, 
And the French were almoſt ten to one, 
Before we met, or that a firoke was given, | 
Like to a truſty ſquire, did run away.] 

[See Act i. ſc. iv. p. 438. Act iii. ſc. 
p. 483. 1 

This battle was fought i in a village of Bauje, 
called Pataie. From this battle (ſays Holin- 
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10 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 


„ ſhed,. life of Henry VI.) departed, without any 
+ ſtroke ſtrucken, Sir John Faſtaife. The ſame 
year his ualiantneſt was elected into the order 
* of the Garter.” Trufſel, the author of The 

ife and Reign of King Henry VI. (See Biſhop 


* 


Kennet's Collections, ad edit. vol. 1. p. 361. ), ob- 


ſerves, in the way of excuſe, That Sir John 
« Falſtaſf, though a perſon of great valour, yet 
ſeeing the inevitable fate of this battle, with- 
* drew, without giving or receiving a blow, 
« (as judging it rather raſh to fight at ſuch a 
«. diſadvantage), But the regent was fo in- 
“ cenſed with him for it, that he took from 
$ him his George and Garter, which he had gi- 
d yen him but the year before, for his former 
5 brave actions: bur, through much mediation 
« of friends, and his own alledging ſome ex- 
“ cuſes, (which were at that time thought rea- 
5 ſonable), they were again reſtored to him, 
though much againſt Lord 2. albot s will and 
conſent.” : 
Act iv. ſe. iv. p. 498. nm > 
York. Aud Jam lowted by a traytor villain, 
And cannot help the noble chevalier.} 

The word louted in Shakefpeare's time, and 
long before, was a term of regard and reſpect. 
The ſignification of it was, to bow, or bend the 
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ſoles upon SHAKESPEARE, Sc. 1 


« Unto the welle then went I me, 
e And down I loutid, for to ſee 
ce The clere water in the ſtone.*? 
% And again, 4384. | RA 
6 Altho? we chaſtice the without, 
«© And make thy bodie to him lowt, 
«© Have herte as hard as diamaunt, . 
< Stedfaft, and ſtout, and naught pliaunt." 
And again, 7336. 1 
„ Thanking him gan on his knees lout. 

See Second Nonnes Tale, 197. Tale of Me- 
jbeus, p. 131. Plowman's Prologue, 1963. 
Plowman's Tale, 2121. 

* Skelton ſpeaking of the Earl of Northumber- 
= land, Works, p. 278. ſays, 
To whom great eſtates obeyed, and louted. : 

And Spenſer uſes it as a mark of reſpetbt. 
« And marching three in warlike ordinance, 
<« Thrice loroted lowly to the noble maid, 

« The whiles ſhrill trumpets and loud canons 

A ſeethy plaid.” 

Fairy Queen, book iv. canto. iii. 5. 

So. again, Book iv. canto vii. 44. canto x. 
19. canto xi. XXX Book v. canto iii. 34. 
canto viii. 50. Book vi. canto x. 16, Shep- 
Berd's Calendar, July, p. 1083. The Ruins of 
Time, vol. 6. p. 1467. 5 
| Shakeſpeare probably uſed the word flouted, a 
word very common with him. 


Thus uſed act i. 1c, vii. p- 445. of this 
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12 Critical, Hiftorical, and Explanatory 
Glow, © Break up the gates, I'Il be your war- 


“ rantice. : 5 -, 
“Shall I be flouted thus with dunghill-grooms ? *, 
And att iv. ſc. i. p. 492. So in Richard III. 1 
act ii. ſc. i. Tempeſt, act iii. ſc. ii. p. 83. Mid- N 
ſummer-Night” s Dream, act ii. ic. vii. p. 123. 
and act iii. ſc. vii. p. 141. Much ado about No- : 
thing, act ii. ſc. ix. p. 35. act v. ſc. ii. p. 76. i 
1 xi. p. 93. and in ſeveral other places. 1 
Act v. ſc. i. p. 306. Pucelle ſpeaking of young x ; 
_— 75 7 Gelb. 5 l 
5 Pucel. Once I encountred him, and thus T ſaid: 
: Thou maiden youth, be vanquiſh'd by @ maid. 
But, with a proud, majeſtical, high ſcorn, 7 
He anfwer'd thus: Young Talbot was not born c 
To be the pillage of a giglot wench,] 7 
Gigges and giglot are uſed by Chaucer for a 7 
ieee. - 7 
| Some ſpending ther gode upon gigges.” | 
i Plowman's Tale, 2699. C 1 
1 5 This houſe was all ſo full of gigges.“ Houſe #4 2 
87; Fame, book iii. 82. - = .. 
hy O, fair Creſeide, the floure, and a per /e, = << 
Of Troie and Grece, how were thou fortunate, = 
F 0 chaunge in filthe al thy feminite, 5 
And be with fleſhly luſte ſo maculate, * 14 
I & And go among the Grekes erly and late, = .. 
Ws 5 So giglot-like, taking thy toule pleſaunce ?“. 
| Te/ament of Creſeide, 78, Wes: re b 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 13 


Act v. ſc. i. p. 507. 

Lucy. Where is the great Alcides of the feld, 
Valiant Lord Talbot, Earl of Shrewſbury, &c. ? 

Pucel. Here is a filly, ſtately ſtyle indeed. 
The Turk, that two and fifty kingdoms bath, 
Writes not ſo tedious a ſtyle as this.] | 

Alluding probably to the oftentacious letter 
of Sultan Solyman the Magnificent, to the Empe- 
ror Ferdinaud, 1562; in which all the Grand 
Signior's titles are enumerated. 
Hiſtory of the Turks, 5th edit. p. 789, 

Id. ib. 

Lucy. Is Talbot ſain, the F renchinan's only 


ſcourge, 


our kingdom's terror, and black Nemef AFM 


Ob hat I could but call theſe dead to life. 
It were enough to fright the realm of France. 
Were but his picture left among you here, 


It would amaze the proudeſt of you all.] 


Michael Drayton (in his Englond's Heroical 
Epiſtles, p. 24.) ſays, © That Edward Long. 
« fſhanks ¶ Edward I.], will'd at his death, That 
* his body ſhould be boiled, the fleſh from the 


«© bones; and that the bones ſhould be borne 


to the wars of Scotland, which he was per- 


ſuaded unto by prophecy, which told, that 
the Engliſb ſhould ſtill be fortunate, fo long 


« as his bones were carried in the field.“ 

And Mr. Echard obſerves, {Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, vol. 1. p. 322.), That he ſolemnly, and 
upon his bleſſing, gave this charge te his 
* ſon.” 

SC. iii. 
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14 Critical, Hiftorical, and Explanatory 


Sc. iii. p. 611. 
Pacel. The regent conquers, and the F rench- 
men fly ; | 

Now help me, charming ſpells, and periapts.] 

Periapts were amulets, worn about the neck 
as preſervatives againſt diſeaſes or danger. 
Mierus obſerves (a), That the ſervice ſaid to 
be done by them; was by uvia, and vapours 


from their ſubſtance. And, in another place, 


ſpeaking of the cuſtom of hanging the firſt 
chapter of Saint Johns goſpel about the neck, 
as an amulet or periapt, he decries them as vain 


and (5) ridiculous things. 


Id. ib. Enter Fiends. 


Pucel. This ſeedy; quick appearance; arguts 
proof 
Of your accuſtom'd diligence to 


(a) Periapta ad hæc et amuleta vere phyfica ratione quo» 
que fulciri naturali, et ob eorum ſubſtantia vapores quoſdam 
velut arch defluere; quidam contendunt medici: qui ſpi- 
ratiohe oceultè attracti, morbi cauſam virtute ſua alterari, 
corpuſque reficere poſſunt. De Prefligiis Dæmonum, lib. v. 
cap. Xx. col. 5 80. 


(3) At ſi ls hec alicujus habebitur efficaciz, præro- 
gativam certè ſingularem adverſus Satanæ molimina, obtine- 
bunt illi qui ſacram ſcripturam ex profeſſo, in manibus, vel 
maniicis continuo circumferunt. Sed ea niſi animis fit” irra- 
diata noſtris, ubi velut a fomite vitali, in actum excitetur, 
mortua permanet litera, etiamſi millies ſuſpenditur, alligetur, 
portetur, affricetur, obmurmuretur, inferibatur, ſigillis et 
annulis imprimatur, bibatur, edatur, vel eam devoretur. 
Id ib. cap. ix. p. 538. | 

Now; 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE; Ofc, 15 
Now, ye familiar ſpirits, that are calPd 

Out of the powerful regions under earth, 

Help me this once, -that France may get the Feld.] 
The ſame Wierus ſpeaks of a (a) Pucel, (whe- : 
ther the ſame or not I cannot affirm), who had 
forty eight legions. of * direction. f 

Se V. Þ. $40. 

Suf. Thanks, Regnier, happy is 15 ſcheet a child, | 
Fit to be made companion of a king.] 

Fit to be made companion with a king.” Fo- 

lio 71632. | 83 
Sc. viii. p. 625. 

For what is wedloch forc'd, but 4 hell, 

An age of diſcord, and continual ſtrife.) 

Butler expreſſes it (The Lady's Anſwer to the 
Knight, v. 123, &c.) in the following manner. 
„This is the way all parents prove, 

In managing their childrens love, 

* That force em tinter-marry, and wed, 
« As if th' were burying of the dead; 

<< Caſt earth to earth, as in the grave, 

“ To join in wedlock all they have; 


ONTO EE 


9 


(2) Pucel, dux magnus, et fortis, apparet in fpecie an- 
gelica, ſed obſcura valde: loquatur de oceultis: docet geo- 
1 2 metriam, et omnes artes liberales: ſonitus facit ingentes, et 
—ſonare aquas ubi non ſunt, eaſdem et calefacit, et harum bal - 
„ naea recuperanda ſanctitati ſervientia certis temporibus, diſ- 
„ = temperat, juſſa exorciſtæ; fuit de ordine poteſtatum, habetque 
t in ſul poteſtate legiones quadraginta octo. Hſeudomonachia 
7 Y Dæmonum. M ier. de Praftis. Dæmonum, P. 924. 


Voor. II. C. And, 
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16 Critical, Hiflorical, and Explanatory 
4 And, when the ſettlement's in force, 

« Takeall the reſt for better or worſe : 
For money has a power above 

«© The ſtars and fate to manage love; 

< Whoſe arrows, learned poets hold, 
That never m/s, are tipp'd with gold.” 177 


Second Part of KING HENRY VI. 


%%% 1 
Marg. Reat King of England, and my gra- 
cious Lord, | 
The mutual conference that my mind hath had 
By day, by night, waking, and in my dreams, 
With you mine alder-liefeſt ſovereign. 
Alder-liefeft, moſt dear. 
Aldirleviſt in Chaucer. | 
« Mine aldirleuiſt lorde, and brothir dere.“ 
Troilus and Creſeide, lib. iii. 240. 
Sc. iii. p. 11. | 
York. Then will J raiſe aloft the milk-white roſe, 
With whoſe ſweet ſmell the air ſhall be perfum'd, 
And in my ſtandard bear the arms of York, &c.] 
The ſmell of the red roſe is by naturaliſts rec- 
koned to be much the more fragrant of the two; 
ſo that this thought of Shakeſpeare's is not exactly 


3 
2 
44g * 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 17 
Spenſer (Fairy Queen, book iii. canto vi. where 
ſpeaking of Chry/ogene's bearing Belphæbe and 
Amoret ), lays, 
« But wondroutly they were begot and bred, 
c Thro' influence of th' heaven's fruitful ray, 
« As it in antique books is mentioned. 
It was upon a ſhiny ſummer's day, 
« (When Titan fair his hot beams did diſplay), 
& Tn a freſh fountain, far from all men's view, 
<« She bath'd her breaſt, the boiling heat t'allay: 
<« She bath'd with roſes red, and vic blue, 
4 And all the ſweeteſt flowers that in the foreſt 
_. 756; grew.” 
Sc. iv. p. 13. Eleanor mo of Glouceſter, 
to Hume. a” 
Elean. What jay'ſt thou, man? * thou as yet 
conferr d : 
With Margery Jordan he cunning witch, 
And Roger Bolinbrook the conjurer ? 
And will they undertake to do me good ? | 
„ There were arreſted as ayders and coun- 


* 


* 


„ ſaylers to the ſaid Ducheſs, Thomas Southwell, 


« prieſt, and canon of Saint Stephens in Weſtmin- 
« fter, John Hume prieſt, (a) Roger Bolinbrook a 
1 cunning 


(a) Et quidam clericus famoſiſſimus, unus illorum in aſtro- 
nomiã et arte nigromantica, magiſter Rogerus Bolynbroke ar- 
reſtatus fuit, et in cæmiterio Sancti Pauli publice cum indu- 
mentis ſuis nigromanticis, et imaginibus cereis, et quam plu- 
rimis aliis inſtrumentis nigromantieis ſedebat in quodam alto 

C's ſolio, 
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18 Critical, EE/erical, aud Explanatory 


* cunning necromancer, and Margery Fordane 


„ the cunning witch of Eye. To whoſe charge 


ce it was layde, That they, at the requeſt of the 
% Ducheſs, had devyſed an image of wax, re- 
« preſenting the King, which, by their ſorcery, 


« a little and a little conſumed; intending there- 


ee by, in concluſion, to waſt and deſtroy the 


« King's perſon, and to bring him to death; for 


« which they were adjudged to dye. And fo 
&« Margery Jordane was brent in Smithfielde, and 
« Roger Bolinbroke was drawn and quartered at 


«6 Tyborne, taking upon his death, that there was 


c“ never any ſuch thing by them imagined. John 


% Hume had his pardon, and Southwell died in 


«© the Tower before execution.” Graſton's Chro- 


nicle, p. 587. Higden's Fogabr onicon, tranſlated 


by Trevixa, lib. ult. cap. 27. 
King James I. in his ſecond book of Dæmono- 
logy, chap. v. obſerves, *<* That the devil teach- 


e eth how to make pictures of wax or clay, that, 


« by roaſting thereof, the perſons that they bear 


folio, ut ab omnibus viderentur opera <jus ; poſtea tractug 


1 ſuſpenſus et quartarizatus erat, et caput ejus ſuper. pontem 
Londonie poſitum. Withelmi Wyrcefter, Annal. Rer. Angli- 
can. edit. a T. Hearne. p. 461. 


It is obſerved in a note upon Elinor Cobbam to Duke Hum- 
phrey, (England's Heroical Epiſiles, by Michael Drayton, p. 5 ö.). 


That the inſtruments which Bo/inbrook uſed in his conjura- 


* tions, according to the deviliſh cuſtoms and ceremonies of 
* theſe unlawful arts, were dedicated at a maſs in the lodge 


in Horn/iy park, by * prieſt of Ve eſtminſeer. 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 
<& the name of, may be continually melted, or 
* dried away by continual ſickneſs.” 
„ 
Hune. 
T hey ſay, a crafty N does need no broker.) 
See Ray's Proverbial Sentences, K, p. 1 64. 
Sc. viii. p. 23. 
York. Lay hands upon theſe traitors, and their 
traſb: 


Beldame, I think we watch'd you at an inch.) 
Beldame ſignified, and was a term of reſpect 

before Shakeſpeare's time. 

* Beldame, your words do work me little eaſe : 


For though my love be not fo leudly bent, 
As thoſe ye blame, yet may it not e 


% My raging ſmart, Gc.“ 

Spenſer's Fairy Queen, book iii. canto ii. FER 

8 —— Beldame, by that you tell, 
More need of leachcraft hath your damozel, 
« Than of my ſkill.” 

Book iii. canto iii. 17. 

Shakeſpeare probably uſes it as a term of diſ- 
reſpect. 

So the word is uſed in Elinor Cobbam s letter to 
Duke Humpbrey, England's Heroical Epiſtles, pub- 
liſned! in Michael Drayton's Poems. 

Speaking of the Queen. 


And ſhe muſt recapitulate my ſhame, 


8 And give a thouſand by-words to my name, 


« And call me beldam, gib, witch, night- mare, 


<« trot. 
Wich all deſpight that may a woman ſpot. 
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20 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 


cc 


of 


O! that I were a witch but for her ſake; 
I' faith her queenſhip little reſt ſhould take.“ 


ii. Sc. ii. p. 27. | 5 


Enter one crying, A miracle! 


P. 28. Auer the Mayor of St. Albans, and his 


0 
cc 
cc 
(e 


(e 


cc 


brethren, bearing ee Between two in a 
chair. | 

* In the time of King Henty VI. as he rode in 
progreſs, there came to the towne of Saint 
Albons, a certain beggar, with his wyfe, and 
there was walking about the town, begging 
five or ſix days, before the King's coming 
ſaying, that he was borne blind, and never fo 
in all his life ; and was warned i in his dream, 
that he ſhould come out of Berwicke, a EE; 
he ſaid, that he had ever dwelled, to ſeke 
Saint Albon.— -When the King was come, 


and the town full of people, ſodainly this blind 


man, at Saint Abon's ſhryne, had his ſight; 
and the ſame was ſolemnly rung for a miracle, 
and Te Deum ſongen: ſo that nothing was 
talked of in all the towne but this miracle. 
So happened it then, that Duke Humfrey, 
Duke of Glouceſter, a man no leſs wile than 
allo well learned, called the poor man up to 
him, and looked well upon his eyen, and 
aſked, whether he could never ſee any thing 
at all, in all his life before? and when, as well 
his wife as himſclfe, affirmed faſtly, Na; 
then he looked adviſedly upon his eyen 


5 again, and ſayde, I believe Jeu may well, for 


by me 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, c. 21 
« me thinketh, that ye cannot ſee well yet. Yes, 
Sir, quoth he; I thank God, and his holy 
« martir, I can ſee now as well as any man. 
C Ye can, quod the Duke ; what colour is this 
« gowne? Then anone the beggar told him. 
CO What colour, quod he, is this man's gowne? 
4 He told him alſo, without ſtaying or ſtum- 
ee bling, and told the names of all the colours 
cc that could be ſhewed him. And when the 
Z © Duke ſaw that, he made him be ſet openly 
3 sc in the ſtocks.” Grafton's Chronicle, p. 597, 
= 598. | 
8e. v. 
F K. Henry, Stand forth, dame Eleanor Colmar, 
1 Glo'ſter's wwfe, 
In fight of God and us your guilt is great; 
Receive the ſentence for the law for fins, 
Such as by God's book are adjudg'd to death.) 
1 Alluding to Exodus xxii. 18. Thou ſhalt not ſuf- 
Fer a witch to live. 
C.. vi. p. 37. 
fs Enter at one door the armourer and his neighbours, 
Arinking to him ſo much, that he is drunk; and 
He enters with a drum before him, and his ſtaff 
1 with a ſand bag faſtened to it; and at the other 
door his man, with a drum and a ſand bag, and 
61 prentices drinking to him. 
_ Grafton's account (Chronicle, p. 594.) is agree- 
able to this of Shakeſpeare. « This year (1445) 
an armourer's ſervant in London appeled his 
5 maſter of treaſon, which offered to be tried by 
C 4 battle. 
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22 Critical, Hiſtorical, and aplanatery 


* 


« battle. At the day aſſigned, the friends of the 


e maſter brought him malmſye and aqua vite to 


c comfort him with all: for it was the cauſe of 

his and their diſcomfort; for he poured in ſo 
« much, that when he came into the place in 
e Smithfieide where he ſhould fight, both his 
& witte and ſtrength failed him; and ſo he be- 
„ ing a tall and hardy perſonage, overloaded 
cc with hote drink, was vanquiſhed of his ſer- 


« yant, being but a coward, and a wretch, 


« whoſe body was drawen to Tyburn, and he 
“ hanged and beheaded.” | 
Mr. Selden (Duello, col. 75.) ſays, © That the 
e ſervant's name was Fobn David, and the ar- 
ce mourer's William Cater, and that he was ſlain 
% by his ſervant.” 
SC. Yi. D.41. 
Glou. All theſe could not procure me any ſcatbe.] 
Harm or miſchief The word uſed in this 
ſenſe by Chaucer, Spencer, and others. 
A gode wife there was alſo beſide Bathe, 
has But ſhe was ſome dele defe, and that was 
« ſcathe. . | 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 447, 448. 
“ Then would eftſonis do you ſcathe, 
6e Tf that thee mightin late or rathe.” _ 
Romaunt of the. Roſe, 6649, 6650. Troilus 


and Creſeide, lib. iv. 207. lib. v. 938. 


& Full many miſchiefs follow cruel wrath, 


.** Abhorred bloodſhed, and tumultuous ſtrife, 


e Unmanly murder, and unthrifty ſcathe.” | 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen, book i. canto iv. 31. 


« 


n 
Sr 


ofes upon SHAKESPEARE, \&c, '' 23 
« To work new woe andinprovideded ſcath.“ Ib. 
Canto xii. 34. See likewiſe. book ii. canto v: 
18. Book iii. canto iv. 24. Book v. canto 
viii. 49. canto ix. 22. Book vi. canto vii. 3. 
Spepherd's Calendar, December, ſonnet 31. 

Were good King Edward's horſes in the corn, 

& pound.” | 


Comedy of George a Green Pinner of Wake- 


_ Feld, old plays publiſhed 1744, vol. 1. p. 200. 
e The boldeſt earl or baron of our land, 

« That offereth unto the town of Wakefield 
e cc ſcathe.” Id. ib. | | 
2 | Id. ib. p. 48. ; | 
n 


And you, my ſovereign Lady, with the reſt, 
Cauſeleſs have laid diſgraces on my head, 
And, with your beſt endeavours, have ſtirr'd *p * 
= My liefeſt Liege to be mine enemy. 
= * Liefeſt, moſt loving. In this ſenſe lief and 
A liefeſt uſed by Spenſer. 1 
1 F cc Madam, my lie,, 
2 « For God's dear love, be not ſo wilfut bent; 
<« But do vouchſafe now to receive relief, 
«6. The which good fortune doth to you preſent.” 
Fairy Queen, book li. canto 1. 16. 
Fly, O my liefeſt Lord, 
Sad be the ſights, and bitter fruits of war, 
And thouſand furies wait on wrathful ſword.” 
Ib. canto ii. 30. | 
Therefore away do dread, 
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24 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
For death, nor hunger, from thy due relief, 
„Shall me debar : tell me, therefore, my lefe ft 
„Jie.“ 
Book iii. canto ii. 33. 
Id. ib. * | 
The antient proverb will be well effected, 
aff is quickly found to beat a dog.) 
See Kay's Proverbial Sentences, p- 128. 
Sc. vii. 
K. Henry. But when I ſwear it, it is irrevo- 
cable. | 
Alluding to the law of the Medes and Perſians. 


See Eſther 1. 19. 
Sc. viii. p. 65. 
Suff, ———— | 

Would curſes kill, as doth the mandrake's groan.] 
Mr. Thomas Randolph has ſomething of this 

kind. 

„ Heigh day there goes the hunts 82 This 


c is the mandrat*s voice that undoes me. 


Ariſtippus; or, The Jovial Philoſopher, p. 7. 


And again, 31. 

J am not a ſoldier. }. | 
6 The voice of the mandrake is to me 
„ ſweeter much, than thoſe maxims of wars, 
thoſe terrible cannons.” 
Id. ib. Q, Marg. And theſe dread curſes, like 

the ſun *gainſt glaſs, 
Or like an over-charg*d gun, recoil, 


And turn the force of them upon thyſelf. 1 
Alluding to the cauſeleſs curſe, Prov. xxvi. 2. 


£ 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Oc, © 2 
Act iv. ſc. i. p. 71. 
Suff. Look on my George, I am a gentleman; 


Rate me at what thou wilt, thou fpalt be paid. 
| Whit. And ſo am I; my name is Walter Whit- 


8 TS 


WIN 


* 
8 


more. e 
How now ? why ſtartiſt thou? what, doth death 
affright ? 
Suff. Thy name effrights me, in whoſe ſound is 
death. 


A cunning man did calculate my birth, 
And told me, that by water 1 ſhould die.] 

In Queen Margaret's letter to William de la 
Pole, Duke of Suffolk, (Englands Heroical Epi: 
tles. See Michael Drayton's Poems, republiſned 
1610, p. 66.) there are lines to the ſame Eur- 
poſe. 4 
I pray thee, Poole, have care how thou doſt . 

6 paſs, | : 
Never the ſea yet half ſo dangerous was, 
«© And one foretold, by watcr thou ſhould?ſt die, 
(Ah! foule befal that foule tongue's pro- 

« pheſie.) 

The note upon theſe lines. The witch of 
% Eye receiv'd anſwer from her ſpirit, that the 
«© Duke of Suffolk ſhould take heed of water.” 

SC. i. p. 72; 
Captain to Whitmore, concerning the Duke of 

Suffolk. 

Capt. Convey him hence, and on our long B 

fide ſtriłe off his head.] : 

The Duke of Syfolk, upon his baniſhment f 


* from court, immediately imbarked for France, : 
but 
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26 Critical, Hiſtorical, and ,xplanatory 
W * but was met by an Engliſb man of war, ent 
out by the Duke of Exeter, governor of the 
& Joer; the commander whereof coming on 


i] ee board the ſhip, either on purpoſe to ſearch 


Wh IS 


I — Wo 


N 


er "A 


| 6 & for the Duke of Suffolk, or on ſome other ac- 
1 e count, and finding him in the hold, appre- 
| 4 e hended this great miniſter; and, taking him 
"oy © into his boat, cut off his head in Dower road, 
= < throwing his head and body upon the ſhore, 
3 . which were afterwards'taken up, and buried 
by one of his chaplains.” Holinſhed's Chro- 
e Hang VI. p. 632. Graftor's Chronicle 
4 bo. P- 610. 
4 Id. ib | | 
0 Suff. Gelidus timor occupat artus; it's thee I 
700 fear. 


Vid. Ovid. Trift. 313. Metamorpb. 247. 
Sc. iii. p. 80. 
Alarum to fight, wherein both the Staffords are 


1 5 


« A detachment was made againſt Jack Cade, 


& Fc. under the command of Sir Humphry, and 

« Sir William Stafford, to oppole thoſe of Cade's 

.* men that remained in a body, imagining that 

< moſt of them were retired to their ſeveral 

de divellings : but Cade having placed his troops 

vi in ambuſcade, in the woods about Sevenoke, the 
oF & forces commanded by the Staffords were ſur- 
10 * rounded, and moſt of them either killed or 
WW taken priſoners, the two brothers who com- 
"A manded them being killed on the ſpot.” Ho- 
[ þ- ee 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Sc. 27 
Anſped's Chronicle, Henry VI. p. 364. See like- 
= wiſe Ecbard's Hiſtory of England, vol. 1. p. 449. 
= Sammons Hiſtory Q England, vol. 3. P. 183, 
184. | 

Sci N. p. 5 3 5 

K. Henry. Lord Say, the traitors hate thee 
Therefore away with us 10 Killingworth. ] 

„The King and court were fo terrified at the 
«© approach of theſe rebels to Blackheath, that 
cc they retired to Kenelworth caſtle, in War- 
= < wickſire.” Holinſhed, ibid. Echard, ibid. 
? E | Salmon, ibid. | 

1 Sc. vi. P. 55 | Cade to Lord Say. 

Cade. | 
1 What cauſt ihou anſwer to my Majeſty for giving 
= «up of Normandy auto Monſieur Baſmecu.] 

Sc. vi. p. 86. 8 

Lord Say. Hear ine but ſpeak, and Hear me when 

vou will. 1 

Kent, in the commentaries Cæſar writ, 

Is term'd the civil'ft place of all this le.] 

He refers to a paſſage in (a) Czſar's Commen- 
taries. 

Malmfbury (as Camden obſerves in i Kent) 
has written thus in their praiſe : * That the 
FF * country-people, and citizens of Kent, retain 
ON «© the ſpirit of the antient nobility, above the 
e reſt of the Eugliſb; being more ready to af- 
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(a) Ex his omnibus longe ſunt humaniſſimi qui Cantium in- 
colunt. Charis Comment. de Bello Gallico. lib. v. xiv. 
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28 Crits cal, Hiſtorical, and E xplanatory 


17 <« ford reſpect and kind entertainment to others, _. 
1 & and leſs inclinable to revenge injuries.” _ 
5 The meople liberal, valiant.) © 
10 Camden obſerves of them, in the ſame place, t 
As to bravery in war, a certain monk has ob- : 
U « ſerved it to be ſo eminent in the Kentiſh men, i 
<« that, in their engagements among the reſt of *' i 
<« the Enghſh, the front of the battle was looked ; f 
e upon to belong properly to them, as ſo many 1 I 
e triarii, [who among the Romans were always | 
the ſtrongeſt men, and] upon whom the ſtreſs | \ 
& of the battle lay.” See ſc. iv. p. 121. 2 
P. 88. Take him away, I ſay, and ftrike off his : 
head preſently, and then break into his ſon in-laws g 
houſe, Sir James Cromer, and bring them both up- 
19 on two poles hither.” | | 0 
17 e Cade ordered the Lord Mayor and Alder- I 
ll e men to aſſemble in Guild hall, in order to fit I 
Fu e in judgment upon Lord Say: but his Lord- , 
| <« ſhip inſiſting upon his being tried by his peers, 
« Cade hurried him from the bar, and ſtruck off 
his head at the Standard in Cheapfide, And af- | 
« terwards meeting with Sir J. Cromer, who had s 
'h “ married Lord Say's daughter, he cur off his 3 
b bead, ordering that and Lord Say's to be car- 
Il e ried before him on ſpears.” Holinſbed, ibid, n 
40 Speed 's Hiſtory, Sc. p. 693. Salmon, ibid. ; 
SC. viii. p. 92. 
' Meſſ. Pleaſe it your Grace to be advertiſed, © c 
The Duke of York is newly come from Ireland; c 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Sc. 29 
And with a puiſſant and mighty power, 


Of Gallowglaſſes, and ſtout Kernes, 
Is marching hither in proud array. 


The (a) Gallewglaſſes and () Kerns, according 
to Staniburſt, were two orders of foot ſoldiers 
among the Iriſh; the former very bold and 
ſtrong men, but very inhuman ; the latter were 
fond of keeping their ſwords clean, and free 
from (c) hacks. Of which he produces one re- 
markable inſtance. _ 

Mr. Spenſer (in his View of the State if hreland, 
vol. 6. p. 1577.) ſays, That the Gallowglaſſess 


from their name, were antient Engliſh ; for 


<«« gallogla ſignifies an Engliſh ſervitor or yeoman ; 
and he being arm'd in a long ſhirt of mayl 
(a) Proximus eſt equitibus, ordo pedeſtris, qui conſtat e 


quodam genere militum, quos illi Galeglaſios appellant ; ho- 


mines ſunt magnæ ſtaturæ, præter communem morem corpo- 


rati, fortes Baſtuarii ſanguinarii toti, et minime propitii mi- 
lites, humanum apud illos nihil tam eſt, quam odium huma- 


nitatis. Richardi Staniburſti Dublinienſis, De rebus in Hiber- 


nia geſtis, lib. 1. p. 41. Antwerpie, p. 1584. 


) Tertius ordo comprehendit alios etiam pedites, ac levis 
armaturæ Machæropboros, ab Hybernis Karni dicuntur. Id. 


ib. p. 42, 


(e) Enſes acuti et minime ſcabri illis in armoribus ſunt; et 
ne in æruginem incidant, neve eorum acies hebeſcat, omni 
diligentia curant. Ferunt quendam de horum grege, e præ- 


lis revertentem, plus quatuor periculoſis vulneribus acceptis 


gladium inſpexiſſe, cumque ex nulla parte tractum aut adun- 


cum vidiſſet, maximas numini gratias egiſſe, quod illa vulnera 


corpori, non enſi fuerunt inflicta. Id. ib. 
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* Critita Explanatory 
* down to the calf of his leg, with a long broad 
* ax in his hand, was pedes gravis armature, 
* (and was inftead of the footman that now 
0 weareth the corſlet), before the corſlet was 


* 


e uſed, or almoſt invented.” 
| Sc. x i. . © oc > il 

Iden. I ſeek not to wax great by others winning, 
Or gather wealth I care not with what envy ; 
ufficeth, that I have maintains my ftate, 

And ſends the poor well. pleaſed from my gate. 
See Lukei. 53. 1 

h 1 

Iden. It Cade that I haue flain, &c.] 
„ Cade was ſlain by Mr. Alerander E 
Kentiſhꝭ gentleman, in his garden, at Hochfeld 
te in Suſſex.” Holinſhed, p. 6 35. _ Grafton's 
Chronicle, P. 614. : 

Act v. ſc. i. p. 96. Fork to Buckingham. 

York.” Scarce can I ſpeat, my choler is ſo great. 

ODI could hew up rocks, and fight with flint, 
Jam ſo angry at theſe abject terms. : 
And now, like Ajax Telamonius, 

On ſbeep or oxen could I ſpend my fury. 

Alluding to Ajax's encountering a flock of 
ſheep, in his madneſs, taking them for the Gre- 
cian chiefs who had awarded Achilles's armour 
(to which he laid claim) to Ulyſſes. 

Vid. Horatii Serm. lib. ii. eclog. iii. 193, &c. 
edit. Bentl. Ovidii Metamorph. 13. 3. 80, Sc. 


auto Thus 


s = S* » 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, &c. 31 
Thus humourouſly deſcribed by Cleveland, 
Works, 1677, p. 76. 
« Stout Ajax, with his anger-codled brain, 
Killing a ſheep, thought Azamemnon lain,” 
And Butler, Hudibras, part 1. canto ii. 309 


Sc. 
« With greater troops of ſheep he'd fought, 


«© Than Mar, or bold Don Quixote.“ 
Se. Nl. 8 3 
K. Henry. Ay, Clifford, Bedlam, and ambitious 
humour, | 
Makes him oppoſe himſelf againſt his King.] 

The word Bedlam not uſed in the reign of 
King Henry VI.: nor was Bethlehem hoſpital 
(vulgarly called Bedlam) converted into a houſe 
or hoſpital for lunatics, till the reign of King 
| Henry VIII. who gave it to the city of London 
for that purpoſe. 

Seymour's Survey of London, book 1. 


.: SCENE L.. ms 


Ord Stafford's father, Duke of Bucking. 
ham, 
| Ls either ſlain, or wounded dangerouſly. 


Or wounded dangerous.” Folio 16 32. 
Vor. II. 2 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 33 
But buckle with thee blows, twice tiv for one.] 
* Buckler with thee.” Folie 1632. 


Sc. vii'p./126. Duke of York to the Queen. 
York. Hath that poor monarch taught thee to 
inſult © 


It needs not, nor it boots thee net, poor Queen, 
Unleſs the auage muſt be verify'd, 
That begpats mounted, ride their horſe to death. ] 
The adage, Set a beggar on horſe-back, and 
he'll ride a gallop. 
Aſperius nihil eſt humili, cum ſurgit in altum. 
Claudian. See Ray's Proverbial dentences. | 
Sc. vi. p. 129. 
York. Theſe tears are my feet N 06+ 


equies, 
And ev ry drop cries vengeance for his death 


*Gainſt thee, fell Clifford, and thee, falſe French 
woman.] 

The Earl of Rutland, the Dale of York's 

« ſon, after the encounter on Wakefield Green, 
(where the Duke was himſelf killed in the 
«© year 1460), being about twelve years of age, 
“e fled with his governor ; but being overtaken 
* by the Lord Clifford, was ſtabbed by him to 
* the heart, to revenge the death of his father, 
e who was killed at the battle of Saint Albans. 
Many more did this Lord kill that day with 
e his own hand in cold blood; from whence he 
« was afterwards called the Butcher (a). He 
** Ca 


La 


A 


* 


(a) Ubi ['viz. Pountfrett] per conſilium dominorum decol- 
averunt corpora mortua ducis Eborum, &c. polueruntque ca- 
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34 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 

« cut off the head of the Duke of York, and fix- 
ing it on a ſpear, crowned it with a paper- 
© crown, and preſented | it to the Queen, who 
« ordered it to be ſet up upon the walls of York. 
& So that the Duke's lamentation over his ſon, 
<« and the fixing a paper- crown upon his head 
„ whileſt alive, are both miſtakes.” See Ho- 
linſbed's Chronicle, p. 659. Grafton's Chronicles 
p. 645. Echard's Hiſtory of England, vol. 1. 

" . | 

Act ii. ſc. i. p. 133. Richard Duke of Glou- 

ceſter to his brother Edward Duke of York. 

Rich. Nay, if thou be that princely eagle's bird, 
Shew thy deſcent, by gazing gainſt the ſun.] 

It is obſerved by naturaliſts, that the eagle 
holds up its brood, as ſoon as hatch'd, to the 
ſun, to prove whether they are genuine or not. 

Haliæetus tantum implumes etiamnum pullos 
ſuos percutiens, ſubinde cogit adverſus intueri 
olis radios, et fi conniventem, humectantemque 
animadvertit, præcipitat e nido, velut adulteri- 
num, atque degenerens illum, cujus acies firma 
contra ſteterit educat. Pliny, Natural. Hiſt. 


lib. x. cap. 3. lib. xxix. cap. 6. 
To this Chaucer alludes, Aſemblie of Foules, 
=_ 


* 


<« There mighten men the royal egal find, 
That with his ſharp look perſith the ſonne.“ 


* 


pita eorum ſuper diverſas partes Eboraci. Caput quoque du- 
cis Eboraci in deſpectu coronaverunt carta. Millhelni Wyr- 
ceſter, Aunal. Regum Anglia. Edit. a Tho, Hiarne, p. 485. 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 35 
And Spenſer, Hymn of Heaventy Beauty, p. 


D 3 „% That. 


; 130 
7 98 Thence gathering plumes of Fee ſpecu- 
* lation, 
3 To imp the wings of thigh high- flying mind, 
1 „Mount up aloft, through heavenly contem- 
7 : <« plation, 
* + From this dark world, whoſe damps the ſoul 
© «© do blind, 
And, like the native brood of eagles kind, 
1 On that bright ſun of glory fix thyne eyes, 
; Clear'd from groſs miſts of frail infirmitys.“ 
1 See likewiſe Viſions of Bellay, ſt. vii. 
” The reaſon why the eagle is able to face 
5 the ſun, and endure its brighteſt rays, the Je. 
* ſuit Angelus, in his opinion, aſſures us is, 
1 KThat it has two ſets of eye-lids, the one thick 
10 and cloſe, and the other thinner and finer , ; 
- © which laſt it draws over its eyes, whenever it 
12 looks upon any luminous voc and thus 
1 breaks the force of its rays.” See Chambers 
# Di#tionary. | 
8 Ane 131. Fo 
f. Ediw. : 
Or do I ſee three ſuns ? : 
7 Rich. Three ſuns, each one a glorious ſun, | 
Edv. : 
Mhateè er it boges, henceforward will I bear | 
: Upon my target, three fair ſhining ſuns. E 
* Sir Richard Baker, in his Chronicle, reign of 4 
. King Henry VI. p. 197. edition 1670, tells us, | 
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36 Critical, Hiflorical, and Explanatory 
% That before the battle on Candlemas day, near 
&« Mortimer's Croſs, it is ſaid the ſun appeared 
< to the Earl of March like three ſuns, and ſud- 
« denly it joined together; for which cauſe 
<6 fome imagine, that he gave the ſun. in its 
ce full brightneſs for his badge or cognizance.” 
Spenſer (Fairy Queen, book v. canto iii. 19.) 
deſcribes the aſtoniſhment of the vulgar upon 
ſuch an appearance. 
« As when two ſuns appear in th' azur'd ſky, 
Mounted on Phebus charet fiery bright, 
<« Both darting forth fair beams to each man's 
© oye, | 
nd both adorn'd with lamps of flaming 
ce light, | ; | 
Il that behold ſo ſtrange, prodigious ſight, 
ot knowing nature*'s work, nor what to 
<< ween, 
Are rapt with wonder, and with rare affright. 
So ſtood Sir Marinel, when he had ſeen 
The ſemblance of this falſe, by his fair beau 
es queen. | 
Id. ib. 
Meſſ. But Hercules himſelf muſt yield to odds. 
Alluding to the proverbial ſaying, 
Ne Hercules quidem adverſus duos. - Eraſmi 
adag. chil. 1. cent. 5. prov. 39. 
Hercules (ſays Mr. Ray, Proverbial Sentences, 
P- 213.) was too little for the Hydra and Cancer 
together. 
Noli pugnare duobus. Catull. lib. 64, 65. 
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Sc. i. p. 132. Enter a Meſſenger.] ]! 
«© Enter one blowing.“ Folio 1632. 

Se. ii. Enter Warwick, Marquis of Montague. 
«© Montacute.” Folio 1632. Lo 
Edw. O Warwick! Warwick! that Planta- 


genet, 
Which held thee dearly, as his ſoul's redemption, 


N [s by the ſtern Lord Clifford done to death.]- 
Done to death for killed, was a common ex- 
preſſion long before Shakeſpenre's time. 
| Thus Chaucer. | 


« And ſeide, that if ye done us both to dien.“ 
Troilus and Creſeide, 2d part, 327. 
«. Doe me die. Lib. ut. 00 TEE 
O Deth, alas! why wilt thou do me die.“ 
Lib e. | f 
“ Or done my brethren die.“ 277. 
« And thus, my Selvin, will I doen to.deth." 
5 
And do me dien.“ 1081. | 
Nov hold your day, and do me not to die.” 
And his ſworde that hath done to deth.” Le- 
gend of Thiſbe. 184. 
Thus Spenſer. | 
Doen to die.” Fairy Queen, part i. canto viii. 
36. 45. canto ix. 54. | 
“Done us all to die.” Canto xi. 47. Book ii. 
canto iv. 33. canto v. 12. 
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33 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatary 

« Doen to death.” Canto v. 26. canto vi. 39. 
canto vii. 27. 

« Done to die.“ Canto viii. 18. Book iii. 
canto vii. 32. canto ix. 17. | 

6 To do foul death to die.“ Canto x. 33. 
Book iv. canto viii. 41, Book v. canto iv. 
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% Many doen dead.” Canto xii. 40. Book 
vi. canto viii. 29. | 
Mother Hubbard's Tale, vol. 5. p. 1173. 
Sc. iii. p. 138. 
K. Henry. But, Clifford, tell me, didſt thou ne- 
ver bear, 
' That things ill. got, had ever bad ſucceſs. 
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Tantis parta malis, cura majore metuque, 
Servantur, miſera eſt magni cuſtodia cenſus. 
Juvenal, ſat. xiv. 303, 304. 
So the proverbial ſaying, 
De male quæſitis, non gaudet tertius hæres. 
And the following adage. 
Male parta, male delabuntur. Eraſmi adag. 
chil. t. cent. 7. 82. Vide plura Reuſneri Sym- 
Bolor. Imperatorior. claſſ. 2. p. 45. 
DD 
And happy was it always for that ſon, 
M hoſe father for his hoarding went to hell.] 


Alluding to the old Engliſo proverb, Happy is 
the child whoſe father went to the devil. 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE,'&@c,, 39 


Mr. Ray's obſervation upon it, (See Prover- 
zial Sentences), ** That commonly they who firſt 
« raiſe eſtates, do it either by uſury or extor- 
« tion; or by fraud and cozening, or by flat- 
« tery, and adminiſtring to other mens vices.” 


m p. 139. | 
Meſſ. Darraign your battle, for they are at 
Hand.] 


Darraign ſignifies to prepare for fight. | 

So Canter. 
« Foraſmuch as thow art a worthy knight, 
« And willniſt to daregn here by bataile, 
« Have here my trouth, to-morrow I n'ill faille, 
Without witting of any other wight, 
That here I woll be found in as a knight.” 
Knight's Tale, 1610, &c. 
“ But ſtint I woll of Theſeas alite, | 
And ſpeke of Palamon, and of Arcite. 
The day approcheth of ther returning, 
That everich ſhould a hundred knights bring, 
The battaile to darrein, as I you told.” 
Id. ib. 2095, &c. 5 

Skelton uſes the word in the ſame ſenſe. Speak 
ing of the Duke of Many, Works, p. 83. 
Thou durſt not felde derayne, 
Nor a battayle mayntaine. 
With our ſtronge captayne, 
© For you ran home agayne.” 


9 in the Crown of Laurel, p. 58, 
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otes upon SHAKESPEARE, "4k 


Fdw. A wiſp of firaw are worth à thouſand 
N,, 
To make this ſbameleſs callat know berſelf.] 

Shakeſpeare uſes the word callat likewiſe in the 
Winters Tale, act ii. ſc. iii. 

Leonatus of Paulina. 

« A callat- — | 
“ Of boundleſs tongue, who late hath beat 
<« Her huſband, and now baits me.? 

Calet, a lewd woman, a drab, perhaps ſo called 
from the French calote, which was a ſort of head- 
dreſs worn by country- girls. See Gloſſary to 
Urry's Chaucer. | 
« A cold old knave cuckolde himſelf winyng, 
And of calot of lewd demenyng.” ? 
Chaucer*s Prologue to the Remedy of Love, 308. 

So Skelton, in his Elmour Rumming, Works, 

P. 133- 5 N | 
„ Then Elinour, ſaid ye callettes, - 
5 I ſhall break your palettes.” 

And again, p. 136. | 
„She was a cumlye callet.“ 

Gammar. Vengeance on thoſe callets, whoſe 

e conſcience is fo large.“ | 
Gammar Gurton's Needle, act iii. 1c. iii. old plays, 
publiſhed 1744, vol. 1. p. 134. 


« A cart for a callet.“ Id. ib. 


* Why, the callet you told me of here, 
] have tane diſguis'd.“ 


Ben Johnſon's Volpone, act iv. ſc. iii. 
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42 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 


p. 151. 
Cliff. The air hath got into my deadly wounds, 


And much effuſe of blood, doth make me faint.] 


The air, in ſome inſtances, has been of great 
ſervice in ſtopping the too great effuſion of 


blood, ig 


There were two remarkable ones immediately 


after the battle of Edge hill, in Sir Gervaſe Scroop, 
and Mr. Bellingham. | 

Sir Gervaſe Scroop, a brave old gentleman of 

incolnſpire, — fell in this battle, with ſixteen 
wounds in his head and body, and had laid 
ſtripp'd among the dead, from Sunday in the af- 
ternoon, till Tueſday in the evening, and was 
found by young Mr. Scroop his fon; who, with 
great piety, carried him to a warm lodging, 
where, and at Oxford, he was wonderfully re- 
covered by the {kill of the immortal Dr. Harvey. 

On Wedneſday, Mr. Bellingham was found a- 
mong the dead, and brought off by his friends, 
with twenty wounds; but died ten days after at 
Oxford, by the neglect of a leſſer wound, when 
thoſe thought mortal were paſt danger. 

« Theſe gentlemen, (ſays Mr. Echard, Hiſ. 
& tory of England, vol. 2. p. 355.) owed their 
« lives to the inhumanity of thoſe who left them 
4 naked, and the cold nights, which had be- 
% yond all art ſtopped their blood; and, if they 
& had been brought off immediately after the 
battle, they had undoubtedly periſhed.” 
| _ iii. 


— 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, &c, 1 


Ad ii, kk d alice git I. 
King Henry ſpeaking of his Queen, and the Earl 
of Warwick, embaſſadors from King Edward 

to the King of France, 
K. Henry. She weeps, and ſays, her Henry is de 
pos d; rl 
He ſmiles, and ſays, his Edward is inſtall d; 
That ſhe, poor wretch! for grief can ſpeak no more, 

While Warwick tells his title, &c.] 


Qu. Tells his tale? His title of embaſſador 
| P muſt be known from his credentials, before he 
. could be admitted to ſpeak in the King's pre- 
8 ſence. 
ch Sc. i. Sinklo to King Henry, _ _ 
. Sinklo. We charge you in God's name, and in 
a the King's, ; 
y. To go with us unto the officers. | | : 
5 The name of the perſon who took King Henry, 
5 was Cantlowe. See Hall's Chronicle, 3d year of 
, King Edward IV. Holinſbed's Chronicle, Ed- 
at ward IV. anno 1464. 
en Sc. vi. p. 172. Warwick to King Edward's 
meſſenger. 8 ; 
6 War. Tell him from me, that he bath done me 
ir Wrong, | : 
m And therefore I'll uncrown him, ere't be long.] l 
. The Earl of Y/arwick's diſguſt was owingg not 2 
ey ſo much to the King's breaking off the match | 
4 with Lady Bona, as to the taking away the ſeals 
from the Archbiſhop of York, his brother, and 
i, giving them to the Biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
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44 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
the Queen's favourite, and the making the Earl 
of Rivers (the Queen's wntle) Hirh Conſtable. 
Satmon's Hiſtory of England, vol. 3. p. 227. 
Sc. v. p. 167. Queen Margaret to King 
e Das. | 
Dueen.— — ; 
Look therefore, Lewis, that by this league and 
© marriage 
Thou draw not on thy danger and diſbonour. 
« Draw not on thee.” Folio 1632. 
Sc. ibid. p. 168. F.0 
Bona. Your grant or your denial fhall be mine.) 
« Or your deny.” Folio 1632. h | 
Act iv. 1c. ii. p. 176. 
K. Edw. Go to, we pardon thee 
So tell * words, as near as thou can ſt gueſs 
„ 
c“ Therefore in brief, tell their words, c.“ Fo- 
lio 1632. 
Sc. Mi. p. 176. 
War. We may ſurpriſe (the King), and take him 
at our pleaſure ; 
Our ſcouts have found ib adventure very eaſy, 
That as Ulyfles, and ſtout Diomede, 
With flight and manhood ſtole to Rheſus” tents, 
And brought from thence the Thracians fatal fieeds. 
Rheſus King of Thrace, who came to the aſ- 
fiſtance of Troy, with white horſes, was betrayed 
by Dolon, a Trojan knight, and was ſlain by 
Ulyſſes and Diomedes in his tent, the firſt night, 


and his horſes carried off to the Grecian _ 
. . 0 


1 SHAKESPEARE, Oc. 

Ts this Virgil alludes, Ænueid. lib. 1. 

Nec procul hinc Rheſi, niveis tentoria velis, © 
Agnoſcit lachrymans; primo quæ prodita ſomno 
Tydides, multa vaſtabat cæde cruentus: 
Ardenteſque avertit equos in caſtra, priuſquam 
Pabula guſtaſſent Trojæ, Xanthumque bibiſſent. 

Vid. etiam Catulli Epigram. 56. 

Sc. iv. p. 180. 
The drums beating, and trumpets ſounding. En- 

ter Warwick, Somerſet, and the reſt, bringing 

the King out in a gown, &c. | 

The officers and ſoldiers (of King Edward) 

being ſuffered to neglect their duty, as if no 

enemy were near them; of which Warwick 
receiving advice, attacked the King's camp 
in the night: time, ſurpriſing him in his tent; 
and having diſperſed his army, committed 
the King to the care of his brother the Arch- 
biſhop of York, who kept him priſoner in the 
caſtle of Middleham, in 2 vr kſpire. “ Salmon's 
F England, vol. 3. p. 231. 

Id. ib. 
IF ar, ——ĩvV5—‚ . — 

My Lord of Somerſet, at my requeſt, 

See that forthwith Duke Edward be convey'd, 

Unto my brother, Archbiſhop of York.) 

George Nevill, brother to Richard Nevill Earl 
of Warwick, was promoted to the ſee of Tort in 
the year 1466, the 7th of Edward IV. 

The feaſt at his inſtallation (as Biſhop G- 
* win obſerves, Catalogue of | the Biſhops of Eng- 


» 


* land ) was eee, —_ and ſacks, as our 
« ape hath ſeldom ſeen.“ See his account of 
it, p. 611—614. Ain ion 
c. vi. p. 183. Glouceſter to Lord Haſtings, 
and Sir William Stanley. 
lou.— — 1:66 | 
s flands the caſe ; you know our King, my 
brother, | 
Is priſoner to the Biſhop, at whoſe bands 
He hath good uſage, and great liberty.] 
And for this good uſage King Edward IV. 
uſed the Archbiſhop of York very badly. | 
i; (a) Having ſurpriſed and taken priſoner King 
| Henry and the Archbiſhop, they were both 
cc carried to the Tower of London; where the 
te good King was ſoon after pitifully murdered 
& but the Archbiſhop, upon the 4th of June 
<« following, was ſet at liberty. About a year 
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& C occaſion of the ſport they had ſeen there, made 
cc relation to the King of ſome extraordinary 
& kind of game, wherewith he was wont to ſo- 
& lace himſelf, at a houſe he had built, and fur- 
* niſhed very ſumptuouſly, called The Moore, 
in Hartfordſhire. The King ſeeming deſirous 
ve to be partaker of this ſport, appointed a day, 
* when he would come thither to hunt, and 


(=) Biſhop Godwin's Catalogue of B:ſ:ops, p. 610. 
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& after his enlargement, he chanced to be with 
& the King a-huating at Vindſor; and, upon 


belts 


make merry with him. Hereupon the Arch- 
biſhop, taking his leave, got him home; and 
thinking to entertain the King in the beſt man- 
ner it was poſſible for him, he ſent for much 
plate, that he had hid during the warres be- 
tween his brethren and the King, and bor- 


rowed alſo much of his friends. The deere 


which the King hunted, being thus brought 
into the royle; the day before his appointed 
time, he ſent for the Archbiſhop, command- 
ing him, all excuſes ſet apart, to repair pre- 
ſently unto him, being at Vindſor. As ſoon 
as he came, he was arreſted of treaſon ; all his 
plate, money, and other moveable goods, 
(to the value of 20, ooo l.), were ſeiſed upon 


for the King, and himſelf, a long ſpace after, 


was kept priſoner at Calais, and Guiſues; du- 
ring which time the King took the profits and 
temporalities of the biſhoprick. Amongſt 


other things then taken from him, he had a 
mitre of ineſtimable value, by reaſon of many 


rich ſtones, wherewith it was adorned. That 
the King brake, and made thereof a crown 
for himſelf. This calamity happened unto 
him in the year 1472. By interceſſion, and 


intreaty of his friends, and much ado, he ob- 


tained his liberty in the year 1476; and a lit- 
tle while enjoying the ſame, with grief, and 
anguiſh of mind, (as was thought), died at 
Blithlaw, coming from York, He was bu- 
ried in the minſter there.” 

Yak 11 > E See 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Gc. 47 
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8 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
See likewiſe Survey of Cathedrals, by Browne 


Willis, Eſq; vol. 3. p. 41. DW 
i p. 286. - | 5 92 
3 8 Henry. My Lord of Somerſet, what youth is 7 
That, 4 a 
of whom you ſeem to have ſo render care? 4 , 
Som. My Liege, is is young Henry, Earl of 4 . 
Richmond. | | ets 
EK. Henry. Come hither, England's Hope: if ſe- } 
cret power „ 
[Lays his hand on his head, 4 
Suggeſt but truth to my divining thoughts, _ 
This pretty lad will prove our country's bliſs. : 
His looks are full of peaceful majeſty, ; 1 
His mind by nature fram'd to wear a crown, ; 
His hand to wield a ſceptre, and himſelf ; 
Likely in time to bleſs the regal throne. 1 
Make much of him, my Lords; for this is be 8 
Muſt help you more, than you are hurt by me. 1 
This remarkable youth (afterwards King Hen- * 
fy VII.) was brought by Jaſper Earl of Pembroke * 
to London, who preſented him to King Henry; vol. 
who, after he had ſeriouſly fixed his eyes upon 0 
him, ſolemnly ſpoke to the Lords about him. 
„ To! this is the perſon, to whom, after al] =_ 
ec Hur violent ſtruggles, both we and our adver- 
te ſaries muſt at laſt ſubmit.” Echard's Hiſtor? | 
land, vol. 1. p. 334 To u 
FIC, Vi. p. 203. * 


in the Prince of Wales, Sc. 
This part of the ſcene is in a great meaſure 
true. 


'" Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Se. 49 
te true. For when Prince Edward was brought 
c“ before King' Edward, the King admiring, the 
« ſweetneſs of his youth and diſpoſition, de- 
« manded of him how he durſt come with. fly- 
ing colours into his kingdom, and raiſe his 
5c people againſt him? he couragioully anſwered, 
* That he came to recover his father's kingdom, 
« his proper and natural inheritance, deſcended to 
« him by ſeveral generations. King Edward 
* highly offended at theſe words, thruſt. bim 1 
« diſdainfully away with his gantlet, and, ſome 
* ſay, ſtruck him on the mouth. Upon which 
e encouragement, the Dukes of Clarence and 
Glouceſter, the Marquis of Dorſet, and the 
Lord Haſtings, ſeized ſuddenly on the Prince, 
and with their poniards moſt barbarouſſy mur- 
ec dered him, contrary to the laws of God, na- 
«© ture, and nations; whole blood was after- 
wards reyenged upon every one of them in 
« particular.” Ecbard's Hiſtory of England, 
vol. I. P. 540. 
Sc. vii. p. 207. King Henry 10 Richar Dake 
of Glouceſter. 
K. Henry. Thy mother felt more than @ mothers 
pain, | 
And yet brought forth leſs n a mother's hope, 
To wit, an indigeſted deform'd lIump.] 
Rudis, indigeſtaque moles. Ovidii Metam. i. 75 


Ib. p. 208. Teeth Hadſt thou in thy head when 
thou waſt born, 
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go Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
To 3 pk thou cam'ſt to bite the world.] 


(a) Fobn Roſs of Warwick confirms this. 
Id. ib. 


And if the reſt be true which I have heard, 
Thou cam ft into the world with thy legs. forward.) 


To this probably Richard Nicolls alludes, in 


his Tragical Life and Death of King Richard III 
Winter-night's Viſion, p. 750. 


EC 
cc 


- 6c 


* 


When my ſad mother, in her fruitful wombe, 

Bore me a painful burthen to and fro, 

Then the babe's infant-bed had been my 

„ 2ombe, 

Had not keen razors, to her pain and woe, 

Cut me away, unto the world to goe. 

Nature did grudge to think, that from her 
"Wome" 

A man-like monſter to the world ſhould 
“ come.” 

And Drayton, in an epiſtle from Queen Mar- 


garet, to William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, 
(See England's Heroical Epiſtles, republiſhed 1710, 


(a) Hiſtor. Regum Anglia, p. 214, 215. edit. 1745. Et in 


brevi dominum ſuum regem Edæuardum Quintum, actu regem, 
ſed non coronatum, cum fratre ſuo Ricardo, a Weftmonaſterio, 
ſub promiſſione ſecuritatis ſuſcepto, incarceravit, ita quod ex 


poſt pauciſſimis notum fuit qua marturizati ſunt. 


Thronum 


regium tunc aſcendit oeciſorum. quorum protector 1 in minort 
ætate fuiſſet ipſe, tyrannus rex Ricardus, qui natu eſt apud 
Fodringlay, in comitatu Noribamptoniæ, biennio matris utero 
tentus, exiens cum dentibus et capillis ad humeros, natus feſto 


undecim millium virginum. 


cc } 


ce * 


* [ 


| Notes upon SHAKESPEARE; Cc. 51 9 
p. 65.), has the following lines. Speaking of 


the Dutctieſs of York. 5 | IF 
« And now I heare this hateful Dutcheſs chats, RY 
« And rips up their deſcent unto her brats, | 
&« And bleſſeth them, as England's lawful heirs, | 
« And tells them that our diademe is theirs. 

« And if ſuch hap her goddeſs Fortune bring, 


If three ſonnes faile, ſhe*ll make the fourth a | 


% king, oh = 
He that's ſo like his dam, her youngeſt Dicke, : 
« That foul, ill-favour'd, crook-back'd ſtig- 

«© matick, Oe | | 
That, like a carcaſe ſtolne out of a tombe, 
« Came the wrong way out of his mother's | 

cc wombe, | Y 
«© With teeth in his head, his paſſage to have 
| 1 A | 
As though begot an age ere he was borne.” g 
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Clar. 


P 


ACT I. 


* 


he Life and Death of Ricfarp III. 


- 


_— 


SCENE. I. 


EA, Richard, when I know ; 
_ proteſt, 


As yet I do not; but as I can learn, . 
He bearkens after prophefies and dreams, 


And from the croſs-row plucks the letter &, 


And ſays a wizard told kim, that by G 
His iſſue diſinherited ſhould be. 


* Theſe, as I learn, and ſuch like toys as theſe, 


Have mov'd his highneſs to commit me now. 
« The Queen thought, that if her huſband 


* 


A 


N 


0 


P4425. 
Enter Clarence guarded, and Brakenbury. 


Richard inquiring of the cauſe of his commit- 
ment. 


died firſt, her children would never ſucceed 
their father: and ſhe was confirmed in this 


« opinion, by the rumour of a propheſy, that G 
« would be the firſt letter of his name that ſuc- 


— 


& ceeded Edward. And the Duke of Clarence's 


* name being George, it was thought he ſhould 
% be the murderer of King Edward's ſons, 
* which Glouceſter afterwards really was.” 
Ecbard's Hiſtory of England, vol. 1. p. 548. 
6 By that blind riddle of the letter G, 


F George loſt his life, it took effect in me.“ 
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Hi, ar 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, c. 53 
cols's Tragical Life and Death of Richard III. 
Winter-night's Viſion, p. 754. 
P. 217. Glouceſter to Clarence. 
Gl. Mean time, have patience. 
Cla. I muſt per force.] | 
Alluding to the proverb, Patience per farce, 
« js a medicine for a mad dog.” Ray's Pro- 
verbial Sentences, p. 188. 
1 18. id i. 
7 2 Glou. Go you before, and I will follow you.] 
= In imitation of 7 erence, I pre, ſequar. Te- 
rentii Andr. 1. I. 144. 
Sc. ii. p. 220. Anne, widow of Edward Princg 
DS, | Wales, to the Duke of Glouceſter. 
Anne. Foul devil! | 
If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, 
Behold this pattern of thy buteheries. 
Oh, gentlemen ! ſee! ſee dead Henry's wounds 


a 75 ri 1 


* 


i Oden their congeaPd mouths, and bleed afreſh. 

1 Blub, bluſh, thou lump of fout (a) deformity; 

s 8 For tis thy preſence that exhales his blood, 

7 I dere cold and empty veins, where no blood dwells.] 
- It was cuſtomary in thoſe days, nay, long be- 


s IR fore, as well as fince, to try the perſons ſuſpect- 


— 
15 
8 


(a) Buck ſays, that he was without diſproportion and uneven- 
nels; either in lineaments or parts, though ſome of our hiſto- 
rians ſay he was greatly deformed ; and thoſe that ſpeak the 

moſt favourable, that he had one ſhoulder higher than the 
= other. Parvæ ſtaturæ erat, curtam habens fac:em, inæqua- 
tles humeros, dexter ſuperior, ſiniſterque interior. Fo. Ralſi 
Hifor. Regum Anglia, edit. a Tho, Hearne. 
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54 Critical, Hiftorical, and Explanatory 
ed of murder, by making them to touch the 
'bodies of the murdered. | 1 
t was reported of Richard 1. who certainly 
was no murderer, (tho? he did not uſe his father 
well,, „That meeting his father's body royally 
&« adorn'd for his funeral, the corps guſh'd forth 
© blood, as it were W "I him of his unnatu- 
ce ral behaviour; at which Richard, touched with 
% remorſe, melted into tears.“ Holinſved's Hen- 
ry II. p. 115, 
But one of the moſt remarkable inſtances, and 
that not much more than half a century ago, 
was that of Sir Philip Stansfield, who was indited 
for the murder of his own father Sir James Stanſ- 
field of New-milns, (in Scotland), 4th of James II. 
1688. 
The inditement ſets forth, 
% That when the father's dead body was 
ſighted and reſpected by chirurgeons, and 
the clear and evident ſigns of murder had 
appeared, the body was ſewed up, and moſt 
carefully cleaned, and his neareſt relations 
and friends, were deſired to lift up his body 
to the coffin; and accordingly James Row 
merchand (who was in Edinburgh at the time 
of the murder) having lifted the left-ſide of 
Sir James's head or ſhoulder, and the ſaid Sir 
Philip the left-ſide ; his father's body, though 
carefully cleanſed, did (according. to God's 
method of diſcovering murders) blood 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 55 


5 afreſh upon him, and defiled all his hands; 
cc which ſtruck him with ſuch a terror, that he 
„ immediately let his father's head and body 


« fall with violence, and fled from the body, and 
*in conſternation and confuſion cried, Lord, have 
& mercy upon me; and bowed himſelf down over 
&« a ſeat in the church, (where the corpſe were 
« inſpefted), wiping his father's innocent blood 
« off his own murdering hands, upon his 
« cloaths: [See Compleat Collection of State- 
&« trials, in folio, publiſhed 1719, vol. 3. p. 
« 823.): for which he was ſentenced by the 
« Lords Juſtice-General, and Commiſſioners of 
* the Juſticiary, to be hanged on a gibbet at 
te the market-croſs in Edinburgh till dead, and 
e his tongue to be cut out, and burnt upon a 
<« ſcaffold, and his right hand to be cut off, and 
<« affixed at the eaſt- port at Haddingtoun; and his 
body to be carried to the Gallowlee, betwixt 
Leith and Edinburgh, and there to be hanged 
up in chains; and his name, fame, memory, 
“ and honours, to be extinct, his arms to be ri- 
5 ven forth, and delete out of the books of arms, 
«© that his poſterity may never have place, 
e -nor be able hereafter, to bruike or joyſe any 
* honour, offices, titles, or dignities, within 
« the realm of Scotland, &c.“ 
Which ſentence was put in due execution. 
See p. 842. 
Sc. ibid. Claouceſter to Princeſs Aune. 
Glo. . Why doſt thou ſpit at me? 


a 


* 


* 


* 


16. 


99 i r 
. Re 


EE 


e. Would it were mortal poiſon for thy Fr 
An alluſion probably to the ſultan of Cam- 
bayz, Who did eat poiſon from his cradle, and 
Was of that poiſonous nature, that when he was 
determined to put any nobleman to death, he 
had him ſtript naked, ſpit upon him, and he 
inſtantly died. A l 

See Purchaſe bis Pilerims, 2d part, book ix. 
chap. viii. p. 149 5. Vol. 5. book v. chap. viii. 

537. | 

Sc. iii. p. 229. 

Since every Tack became” a gentleman, 

There's many à gentle perſon made a Jack. 
The proverbial phraſe, Fack would be a 
« gentleman, if he could but ſpeak French.“ 

Mr. Ray obſerves, { Proverbial Sentences, p. 
161.), That this was a proverb, when gentle- 
& men brought up their children to ſpeak French. 
“After the Conqueſt, the firſt Kings endeavoured 
* to aboliſh the Engliſb language, and to intra- 
« duce the French.” ES 

5.234 

9. Marg. ——— 

Thou elviſþ-markt, abortive, rooting bog. 

e was called hog in the two following lines, 
The Cat, the Rat, and Love! our dogge, 
Rule all England under a hog. 

Cateſby, Ratchff, and Lovel. 

For which lines William Collingbourn, Eſq, 
was drawn to Tower-hill, and cruelly put to 
death. Being hanged for a ſmall time, ſtraight 
Cut 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Se. 57 
cut down, his belly ripp'd open, and his bowels 


caſt into the fire; which was ſo Tpeedily done, 


that when the executioner pull'd out his heart, 
he ſpake, and ſaid, Jaſus, ng An- 
nals, p. 407. 

See a poem with the following title prefix'd. 

How Collingbourne was cruelly executed for ma- 
king a rime, by John Baldwin. 

r 

Oucen Margaret to the Marquis of Dorſet. 

Q: Marg. Peace, MORE Marquis, you are mal- 

Pet; 

Your fire-new ſtamp of honour is ſcarce currant.] 

Shakeſpeare may either allude to the late crea- 
tion of the Marquis of Dorſet, or to the inſtitu- 
tion of the title of Marquis here in England as a 
ſpecial dignity ; which was no older than Ri- 
chard II. Robert Vere, Earl of Oxford, was the 
firſt, who, as a diſtinct dignity, received the 
title of Marquis. 1ſt December, anno nono Ri- 
chardi Secundi. See Aſhmole's Hiſtory of the Or- 
der of the Garter, p. 456. 

Sc. vi. p. 246. Clarence to his murderers. 

Cla. O, Sirs, confider, they that ſet you on 
To do this deed, will hate you for the deed. 

Alluding to that old ſaying, That they who 
love the treaſon, hate the traitor. 

When Auguſtus heard Rymetalces, King of 
Thrace, (who had forſaken Antonius, to Join him), 


boaſt of his fact, the monarch, ng to 


* 


f 58 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 


others, ſaid with a loud voice, I love treaſon 
well, but I love no traitors. Primandaye's French 
Academy, part 1. p. 398. 1 2 | 
I Act ii. ſc. iv. p. 258. Fs 
3 Cit. Wo to that land, that's govern'd by a 
r | 8 
Alluding to Zeclefaftes x. 16. 
Wo to thee, O land, when thy king is a 
« child, and thy princes eat in the morning.“ 


Act iii. ſc. i. p. 263. 

| Archb. My Lord of Buckingham, 
1 — God forbid 
We ſhould infringe the holy privilege 
Of ſanfuary ! not for all this land 
Would I be guilty of ſo deep a fn. 
The privilege of ſanctuary was eſteemed fo 
ſacred, that, by a conſtitution of Archbiſhop 
| Stratford, the violating it was an article of ex- 
communication, See Biſhop Gihſons Codex, p. 
1110. 

i. p. 264. 

Prince Edward to the Duke of Gloucęſter. 

Prince. I don't like the tower of any place; 
Did Julius Cæſar build that place, my Lord: 

Buck. He did, my gracious Lord.] 
The Tower was built by Villiam the Con- 
queror, as is generally ſuppoſed by our hiſto- 
rians. See Speed's H. iftery- of Great Britgin, p. 
4720. Stow's Annals, p. 117. | 
| It is not probable, (ſays Mr. Echard, Hiſtory 
of England, vol. 1. p. 147.), that Julius = 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 59 


built it, ſince no author relates, that Julius 
Cæſar ever came to London. L £2 —_ 
Sc. iii. p. 273. Haſtings to Lord Stanley. | 
Haſt. Come on, come on, where is your boar. 
ſpear man? | 

Fear you the bear, and go ſo unprovided ?] 
Alluding to the badge borne by Richard Duke 

of Glouceſter. 7 

« When his death (ſays Hall) was known, 
« few lamented, and many rejoyc'd. The proud 
« bragging white boar, which was his badges 
« was violently raſed and pluck'd down from 
« every ſigne, and place where it might be eſ- 
«6 pyed.“ Ss | | | 

Sc. v. p. 279. TM 

Haſt. Woe, woe, for England ! net. a whit 
for me; 
For I, too fond, might have prevented this : 
Stanley did dream, the boar did raſe our helms, 
ut did ſcorn it, and diſdain to fly.] - 

See an account of Lord Stanley's dream, 
where this whole ſcene is explained, Echard's 
Hiſtory of England, vol. 1. p. 560. 

Sc. vi. p. 282. 


Glou. Go after, after, couſin Buckingham. 
The Mayor towards Guild-hall hies him in all Poſt > 
2 There at your meeting, vantage of the time, 
Infer the baſtardy of Edward's children. 

A The point they deviſed to ſurmiſe in King Ed- 
= wards children, —— The colour and pre- 
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Explanatory 
tence whereof was, a contract pretended to be 
made by King Edward to Lady Lucy. Speeds 
Hiſtory of Great Britain, p. 705. 

Id. ib. 8 
Tell them, how Edward pat to death à citizen, 
Only for ſaying he would make his ſon, 

Heir to the crown, meaning his houſe, &c.] 

The perſon was one Walfker, a ſubſtantial ci- 
tizen, and grocer at the crown in Cheap/ide. 
Echard's Hiſtory of England, vol. 1. p. 519. 

Lib; --- „ at 8 
Nay, for @ need, thus far come near my per ſou 
Tell them, that when iy mother went with child 
Of that inſatiate Edward, the noble York, 

My princely father, then had wars in France ; 


And, by juſt computation of the tige, 


Found that the iſſue was not his begot.)] 

« To lay y to King Edward, ſounded 
c openly to the rebuke of the protector's own 
c mother, who was mother to them both : for 
in that point could be none other colour, but 
<« to pretend, that his own mother was an adul- 
c tereſs; which notwithſtanding, to further the 
ce purpoſe, he letted not; but yet he would that 
e that point ſhould be leſs, and more favour- 
e ably handled; not fully, plain, and directly, 
er but that the matter ſhould be touched aflope, 
ce and craftily, as though men ſpared in that 
<« point to ſpeak all the truth, for fear of his 
e diſpleaſure.“ Speed*s Hiftory, &c. p. 705. 
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Ih. 2&9. 2d, N Ht 
Clou. Go, Lovel, with all ſpeed to Doflor 
Shaw z 
0 0.thou to Fraar Peuker; bid them both, 
Meat me 4vithin this hour at Baynard's caſtle. 


« Dr. Shaw was brother to the Mayor, and 


% Friar Pinker, provincial of the Augugſtin friars 
& both doctors in divinity, both great preachers, 
< both of more learning than virtue, of more 
£C fame than learning; for before, they Were 
<« oreatly eſteemed of the common people, bur 
<« after that never. Of theſe two, the one made 
<« .a ſermon in praiſe of the protector, before the 
& coronation (of King Richard), the other after; 
« both ſo full of tedious flattery, as no man's ear 
* could abide them.“ Speed, p. 705. 
See Tragical End of King Richard III. in Richard 
Niccols's Winter- nigbi's Viſion, p. 776. publiſhed 
1610. 
Sc. vii. 
He wonders to what end you have aſſembled 
Such troops of Citizens.) 
See Halls Chronicle, King Edward V. 
Adair. £6 _ 
The Ducheſs of York, of her ſon 
chard. | 
Duch. O my accurſed womb, the bed of death. 
A cockatrice haſt thou hatch'd to the world, 
Whoſe unavoided eye is murthberous.] 
The 4afilift and cockatrice were vulgarly 
eſteemed the ſame. 
But the cockatrice (as Dr. Browne obſerves, 
4 = Jaquaries 
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62 Critical, Hiftorical, and Explanatory 
Enquiries into vulgar Errors, book iii. chap. vi.) Hal 
is quite different from the 4a/ili/e of the antients, = Con 
whereof ſuch wonders are delivered; for the MR Spec 
cockatrice is generally deſcribed with legs and 1. 
wings, a ſerpentine, and winding taile, and a ( 
gcWreſt, or comb ſomewhat like a cock. | 
q The baſiliſt of elder times, was a proper ſer- 
pent, not above three palmes long: That it 
ss not impoſſible what is affirmed of this animal, 
that it kHleth at a diſtance, and poiſoneth by WY 1 
the eye. The viſible rays of the eyes carrying e 
forth the ſubtileſt portion of their poiſon, which Mun 
received by the eye of a man, or beaſt, in- 
fecteth firſt the brain, and is communicated MZ «iy 
from thence to the heart. A 
The vulgar notion of the generation of the = 
bafiliſe or cockatrice is, that it proceedeth from RF © 
a cock's egge, lratch'd under a toad or ſerpent. © 
See this diſproved, Browne, ibid. 
SC. ii. p. 296. ET 
Cateſb. The King is angry, ſee, he gnaws his lip.] 
| [See likewiſe Othello, Moor of Venice, act v. 
ſc. vi. p. 392. ] 3 
Hall, and many others of our Engliſh hiſto- 1 1 
rians, obſerve of him, That when he ſtood MF VU 
* muſing, he would bite and chaw his nei ber lj, 
& as who ſaid, his fierie nature in his cruel bo- 
cc die always (a) chafed, and was ever unquiet.“ 


6a) Mordere labrum—comedere labra, vel hodiernis tem- : 
poribus vulgo dicitur, qui ſtomachatur, animoque ringitur;: King 
Sumptum ab indignantium geſtis. Era/mi adag. chil. 3. back 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Se. 63 
Hall's. Richard III. Holinſhed's Richard III. 


Continuation of Harding 8 9 p. 106. 
Speed, p. 25. 


Id. ib. p. 297. 
K. Rich. Come hither, C atelby 3 3 rumour it 
abroad, 


That Anne my wife is ſick, and like to tie. 
About it; for it ſtands me much upon, 

To flop all hopes, whoſe growth may damage me. 
I muſt be married to my brother*s daughter, 

Or elſe my kingdom ſtands on brittle glaſs: 


= Murther her brothers, and then marry her!! 


« The King thus, according to his long de- 
<« fire to be looſed out of the bonds of matri- 
« mony, began to caſt a fooliſh phantaſy to 
Lady Elizabeth his niece, making much ſuit 
eto have her joined with him in lawful matri- 
« mony ; but becauſe all men, and the maiden 
e herſelf moſt of all, deteſted this unlawful and 
« unnatural copulation, he deferred to prolong 
« and defer the matter till he were in more 
“ quietneſs.” See Grefton's Chronicle, p. 837. 
and his reaſons for this match, p. 835. 

Sc. IV. p. 304. 


* 


8 


Queen. Oh! thou did'ſt prophefie the time 


vould come, 


7 hat T fhould wiſh for thee 10 help me curſe 


That boitled ſpider.] 


Shakeſpeare probably wrote That bloated ſpider, 
King Richard's legs and arms (as in other hunch- 


back'd perſons) bearing no proportion to the 


Vor. II. F bulk 


64 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory | 
bulk of his body. TBE like expreſſion occurs; 
act i. ſc. iv. p. 235. 7 — 

9. Marg. Poor TY Queen, vain fl 

of thy fortune, 


| ouriſh 
« Why ſtrew'ſt thou ſugar on that Bottled ſpider?” 
Sc. v. p. 310. Que 


ueen to King Richard, con- 
cerning her daughter. 
Queen. 


Tell her, thou madeſt away her uncle Cl 


arence, 
Her uncle Rivers; ay, and for her ſake, 
Mad'ſt quick Conveyance to her good aunt Anne.] 


e was ſuppoſed that he poiſoned his firſt Queen, 
« with a 
— 


eſign of marrying his brother's daugh- 
Sc. v. p. 312. 
K. Rich. 


Grafton ſays, (Chronicle, p. 837. ), That it 


Tell her, the King, that may command, 
mntreats. | 


* 


Alluding to the prohibition in the Levitical 
law. viti 


Queen. That at her hands, which the King of 
Kings forbids.] 


See Leviticus xviii. 14 


Not many years ago, one Turner wrote a'trea- 
tiſe to prove, that an uncle might 'marry his 
niece; alledging, that in that caſe, the ſuperiority 
of the huſband was kept up 

prove that it was unlawful for firſt couſins to 
marry. 


The ſame perſon wrote another treatiſe, to 


Act v. ſc. v. 
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v. p. 329. 
[The Ghoſts vaniſh 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Go. 6 5 


King Richard ſtarts out of his dream. 
« The fame went, (ſays Hall, Chronicle, 3d year 


of King Richard III.), That he had the ſame 


„ night a dreadful and a terrible dreame ; for 
« yt ſemed to hym, beynge a flepe, that he ſawe 
« diuerſe ymages lyke terrible deuilles, which 
e pulled and haled him, not. ſufferynge hym to 
e take any quyet or reſt. The whiche ſtraunge 
« viſion not ſo ſodenly ſtrake his heart with a 
« ſodeyne feare, but it ſtuffed his hed, and 
e troubled hys mynde with many dreadful and 
<« buſy imaginacions ; for incontynent after, his 
heart being almoſt damped, he prognoſticated 
<« before the doubrful chaunce of the battaile to 


A 


-4© Pace, 


Norf. A good Aeli warlike Sovereign. 

This paper found JI on my tent this morning. 
[Giving a ſcrowl. 

Tubs of Norfolk, be not ſo bold, 

For Dicken thy meſter is bought and fold.] 

See Halls Chronicle, 3d year of King Richard 
IU. and our other hiſtorians. 

Sc. vii. p. 324. 

K. Rich. 
And who doth os” them, but a PE fellow, 
Long kept at Bretagne, at bis mother's cot? 

A milk-ſop, one that never in his life 
Felt ſo much cold, as over ſhoes in ſnow, &c.] 

This ſeems to be borrowed from the Tragrical 
Life and Death of King Richard III. by Richard 
Nicolls, 
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66 Critical, Hiflorical, and Explanatory, | 


« Firſt, with our foemens captain to begin, 

A weak Welch milk-ſop, one that I do know | 
ſi Was ne' er before for fight in battle ſeene, 
Not able of himſelf, as guide, to goe 
sen marſhal diſcipline againſt his foe. 7 
 < And for his company, a ſort they be, 
« Of raſcal French, and Britiſh runawaies.“ 


Lg 
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The Life of HENRY VIII. 


ACT I. SCENE I p. 343. 


Duke of Buckingham to the Duke of Norfolk. 
uck. N untimely ague 
Staid me a priſoner in my chamber, when 
Thoſe ſuns of glory, thoſe two lights of men, | 
Met in the vale of Arde. 
Norf. Twixt Guynes and Arde : 
T was then preſent, ſaw them ſalute on horſe-back.] 
This interview betwixt Henry VIII. and Fran- 
cis I. was on the 4th of June 1520. See a pom- 
pous deſcription of it, Hall's Chronicle, the 12th 
year of King Henry VIII. Agreeable to Shake- 
peare's account, and Holinſped's Henry VIII. 


p. 858, Sc. Echard's Hiſtory of England, vol. 1. 
P. 039. 
Id. ib. p. 345: 


Buck. Who did guide, 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, &cs 67 


: JT mean, who ſet the body and the limbs 


Of this great ſport together, as you gueſs ? 


One ſure, [certes, folio 1632.], that nw no 


element in ſuch a buſineſs. 
Norf. All this Was order d by the good FI 
tion 

Of the right rev'rend the Cardinal of Lork.] 

<« In this time, (ſays Hall, Chronicle, the 12th 
« yere of Kyng Henry VIII.), the reverend fa- 
* ther, Lorde Thomas Wolſey, Cardinal, and 
«© Legate a Latere, as the Kynge's high ambal- 
“ ſador, rode with noble repaire of lordes, gen- 
* tlemen, and prelates, to the towne of Arde, 
& to the French courte ; whereof the French 
« Kynge, the ſame Lord Cardinal was highly en- 
6 tertained. Of the nobleneſs of this Cardinal, 
* the Frenchmen made bokes, ſhewyng the 


* tryumphant doyngs of the cardinal's royaltie, 


the nomber of the gentlemen, knights, and 
“ lordes, all in crimoſyn veluet, with the mar- 
„ uellous nomber of chaines of gold, the great 
“ horſe, mules, courſers, and carriages, that 
* there were whiche went before the cardinal's 
« comyng into Arde, with ſumpters, and co- 
fers; of his great croſſes, and pillers borne, 
e the pillow bere, or cace broudered, the too 
© mantelles, with other the ceremoniall offices; 
* with great and honourable nomber of bi- 
*© ſhoppes geuying their attendaunce; the mighty 
* and great nomber of ſeryauntes, as yomen, 


© < groomes, all clothed in ſcarlet; whoſo redeth 


F 3; . « of 


63 Critical, Hiſtorical, and 1 — 
1 te of the French boke, ſhall f 


8 


1 e forthe. - © | nos rot | 
kt „When the Lorde Cardinal had ſojourned at 


Arde, in the French court, by the ſpace. of 
too daies, and the high and urgent princely 
* cauſes in counſail declared, the Lord Cardinall 


c took his leave of the French King, and re- 
W © paired unto the caſtle of Guyſnes. 


| _ See likewiſe Holinſped's Henry VIII. p. 585. 
Strype's Memorials Ecclefiaftical, vol. 1. p. 2 5. 
Id. ib. Buckingham of Wolſey. 
Buck. The devil ſpeed bim s no man's pye is 
From his ambitious ſinger.] „ 
1. e. He is a buſy, medling perſon. To have 
2 finger i i pye, is a proverbial Phraſe. 
See Ray's Provervs, 2d edit. p. 244. 
Id. ib. wonder," 
That ſuch a ketch ran with his wery bulk | | 
Take up the rays of the befteficial fun. 
Qu. Hulk, which is a great, broad ſhip, 
chiefly uſed for ſetting maſts into ſhips. 
Ketch, a ſmall veſſel, having only a migaen 
and main maſt. He, in another place, Troilns 
and Creſſida, act iv. calls Achilles the great 
Id. ib. p. 346. | 
Yet ſurely, Sir, 
There's in him ſtuſf that puts him to theſe ende.] 
%“ Surely, Sir” Folios 4623, and 1632. 
Id. ib. p. 347. 
Muſt fetch in him, be papers. | 
& Mult fetch him in.” Folios 1623, 1632. 


ry 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Sc. 69 


Ib. p. 347. 
Aber. I do From. 
Kinſmen of mine, three at the leaft, that have 


= 3y this ſo ficken'd their eftates, that never 
= 7 Bey ſpall abound. as formerly. 

Buck. O, many | 
Have broke their backs, with laying mannors on em 
For this great journey.] 

1 Hall deſcribes this pompous appearance (12th 
pear of King HO VIII.) in the following man- 
= ner. 

« He were much wiſe that could haue le 
<« or ſhewed, of the riches of apparele that were 
e emongſt the lordes and gentlemen of England, 
cloth of golde, cloth of filver, velvets, tin- 
ins, fattins embroidered, and crimſon fattins 
cs the marvelous threaſures of golde that was 
« worne in chaynes and bauderykes, (belts), ſo 
= < weigtie, ſome. in colers of S. greate, that the 
gold was innumerable, in my deming, to be 
= < ſummed, of all noblemen, gentlemen, ſquiers» 
and knights; and every honeſt officer of the 
= © Kynge was richly apparled, and had chaynes 
of golde great, 20 maruellous wrought, 


«ore, 


= See his deſcription of the pee of the 
3 two Kings. Id. ib. 

Sc. ii. p. 349. Buckingham of 22 

5 This butchers cur is venom-meuth'd, and I 
Have not the power to muzzle him.] 

Cardinal MWolſey was generally thought to be 
4 the 
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70 Critical, H. Horical, and Explanatory | 


the ſon of a butcher ; though Dr. Fiddes, in is 
life of the Cardinal, p. 3. from the will of his 
father, ſeems to think that he ſprung from a 


perſon of a better n 
Dr. Fuller, in his Church. -hiſtery, obſerves, 


That, to humble the Cardinal's pride, ſome 4 
perſon or other ſet up, upon a window belong- 
ing to his college (Chrift-Church), a painted « 
maſtiff- dog, gnawing the ſpade-bone of a ſhoulder ; 
of mutton, to remind him of his extraction, as c 
being the ſon of a butcher. But Anthony a 5 
Mood, in his Atbenæ Oxon. though he allows, 
that there is the figure of a dog gnawing a Aa 
bone, yet not a ſpade-bone of a ſhoulder of 1 
mutton; and that the figure ſeems to be placed 7 
there by mere accident. | 1 
Upon his taking off Stafford Duke of Bucking- 5 | 
bam, it was reported that the Emperor Charles V. th 
ſhould ſay, The firſt Buck of England was wor- = 
e ried to death by a butcher*s dog.” N 
See Lives of the Lord Chancellor, &c. vol. f. 
p. 63. 2 


And Skelton, poet-laureat to King Henry VIII. 
reflects upon his pride and extraction in the fol- 
lowing lines, in his poem, intitled, Why come ye 
not to court ? Works, p. 150. 

[But Dr. Fiddes, in the life of the Cardinal, 
p-. 531. Teems to think Skelzon's poem a libel.) 
« The Erle of Northumberland 
Dare take nothing on hand, 


| Du 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, &c, 
* Our barons be ſo bolde, 


Into a mouſe-hole'they wolde 


4 Runne away, and creep, 
s Like a manie of ſheep, 
4 Dare not loke out of dur, | 
5s For drede of the mayſtiffe cur, 
« For drede of the boucher's dog, 
« Wold wirry them like an hog. _ , 
* For if this curre do gnar, 
«© They muſt ſtande all a far, 
*« To holde up their hand at the bar.” 
Sc. ii. p. 349. 
Norf. Be advi, d; 
Heat not a furnace for your foe ſo bot, 
That it do finge yourſelf.] 
Might he not allude to Daniel iii. 22. ? 


Therefore, becauſe the King's command- 
«© ment was urgent, and the furnace exceeding 
« hot, the flame of fire ſlew thoſe men that 
* took up Shadrach, Meſbac, and Abednego.” 


Id. JD. p. 333. 
And Gilbert Peck his chancellour.) 
“ His councellour.” Folios 1623, 1632. 
Sc. iv. p. 355- 3 
Queen complaining of M. alley. 
Doc, —— 
———T he ſubjefs grief, 


1 


The fixth part of bis ſubſtance, to be levy d 
Without delay,. and the pretence, 
Is nam'd your wars in France.] 


M l * 


Comes through commiſſions, which compel from each 
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In the year 1523, the Cardinal - ſent out - 
* commiſſions in the month of October, through mi 


LY 
3 
3 


| « the realm, that every man that was worth a 
| 40 l. ſhould pay the whole ſubſidy before « 
_ «© pranted out of hand, and before the days of 7 
| * payment. This payment was call'd an anti- 00 
* cpation.” Grafton Chronicle, p. 1102. ” 

& And, in the beginning of the year 1525, te 

« the commiſſioners in all ſhires ſate for the levy ” 

&« of the /ixth part of every layman's goods, and 60 

« the fourth of the clergy. In which the peo- 60 

| « ple in general were ſo diſturb'd, that they T 
de were ready to break out into rebellion, al- 
W © ledging not only their own poverty, but that th 

1 « the commiſſions were againſt law. The King «c 

l upon this reſolved to Saver the whole pro- ce 
1 22 by letters to all parts, decla- cc.) 
e red, that he expected nothing from them, but ce 
by way of benevolence.” Grafton's Chro- Th 
nile, p. 1129. ' Echard's Hi Rory of England, * 6 
W N Ti 
r 5 4% 
Chamb. What news, Sir Thomas Lovell? 4 

Tov. Faith, my Lord, "IF cc 
I knew of none, but the new proclamation . ad” 
That's clapp'd upon the Court-gate. Ow”. 5 


Chamb. M hat ist for? 
Lov. The reformation of our travelÞd gallants, 
That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and tailors ] 


A” 


Notes upon Su AKESPEARE, Ge, 73 


Mr: Pbilis Maſſenger, in The Gurdian, a £0» 
mical biſtury, p. 34. thus deſcribes the travelling 
gallant Calypſo. ** Why, Sir, do gallants travel? 
t anſwer that queſtion ; but, at their return, 
«© with wonder to the hearers, to diſcourſe of the 
7 <« garb, and difference in foreign females; as the 

« luſty girl of France, the ſober German, the 
* plump Dutch fro, the ſtately dame of Spain, 
* the Roman libertine, and ſpiteful Tuſcan, the 
« merry Greek, Venetian courteſan, the ' Engliſh 
« fair be that learns ſomething of every 
“ nation,” 6 £7 alin 
Tom Coriat, (Crudities, p. 160. ), fpealding: of 
the Venetian dreſs, ſays, All of them but uſe 
« one and the ſame form of habit, even the 
* flender doublet, made cloſe to the body, 
« without much guilting or bombaſe, and long 


& 


a 


« fities, and ridiculous ſuperfluities, of paines, 


plaites, and other light toyes uſed with us 
Engliſhmen; yet they make it of coſtly ſtuff, 
well beſeeming gentlemen, and eminent per- 
* ſons of their place, as of the beſt :affatas and 
« /attins that Chriſtendom doth yield, which are 
fairly garniſhed alſo with lace of the beſt ſort. 
In both theſe things, they much differ from 
us Engliſhmen. For whereas they have but one 
colour, we uſe many more than are in the 
rain-bow, all the moſt light, gariſh, and un- 
ſeemly colours that are in the world. Alſo 
for 
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74 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatary 
&< for faſhion, we are much inferiour to them: 
« for we weare more fantaſtick faſhions than 
4 any nation under the ſunne doth, the French 
<« only excepted; which hath given occaſion, both 
4 to the Venetian, and other Italians, to brand 
e the Engliſoman with a notable mark of levity, 
« by painting him ſtark naked, with a pair of 
«* ſheers.in his hand, making the faſhion of his 
& attire, according to the vain invention of his 
66 bin- fel head, not to comelineſs and de- 
% cortm.” | 

SC. vii. p. 364. | 1 

Gui. None here, he hopes, 
In all this noble 2 hath Mus with ber 
One care abroad | 

A bevy of q Ay is a brood, or r flock; whence 
the figure is taken for a knot or company of 


perſons. 
In this ſenſe Skelton uſes the word, in the 


Crowne of Lawrel, Works, p. 34. 
Thus talking, we went forth in at a poſtern 


gate, 
+ Turning on the right-hande by a wynding 
é ſtayre, | 
&« She brought me to a goodly chambre of ſtate, 
Where the noble Countes of Surrey, in a 
* CARY, -* 
“Sate honorably; to whom dyd repayre, 
Of ladyes a bevy, with all dewe reverence, 


Syt downe, fayre ladyes, and do" your dili- 
e gence.” | 
| Spenſer 


«<< 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 75 


Spenſer uſes it in the ſame ſenſe. 

And in the midſt thereof, upon the floor, 

A lovely bevy of fair ladys fat, 

Courted of many a jolly paramour ; 

The which them did in modeſt wiſe amate, 

« And each one ſought his lady to aggrate.“ 

Fairy Queen, book ii. canto ix. 34. 

« And round about before her feet there ſate, 

« A bevy of fair virgins clad in white.“ 

Book v. canto 1x. 40. 

« And whither runs this bevy of ladys bright, 

« Ranged in a row.” . 

Shepherd*s Kalendar, F. ebruary. 
And Ben Johnſon, 


La 
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'C 


La 


A 


C 


k 


* 


« out of my bed, by a bevy of ladies, to a ban- 
« quet.”” Every man out of his humour, act iv. 
„ 
Amor. All divine mixture, 
« And increaſe of beauty, to this bright bevy of 
ladies.“ 
ntbia's Revels, act iv. ſc. iii. 
* Tovilit whom, 
5 Ye ſhall behold whole bevies come 
Of gaudy nymphs.” 
Entertainments, by Ben Fohnſon, p. 103. 
See Maſques, p. 172. and 194. 
So Mr. Tho. Randolph. | 
« Dorylas, with a bevie of fairies.” 
The Impeoſſuble Dowry, a paſtoral, act ili. P. 54- 
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76 Critical, H. iftorical, and Explanatory 
Milton s Paradiſe Loft, book xi. 


% 


c In gems, and wanton dr cls.” | 
p. 3686. 3 


* 
' 


h Drum and trumpets. 
Wolſ. What warkke voice, : 
And to what end is this ? 
Enter a Servant. 
Cham. How now, what ist? 
Serv. A noble troop of ſtrangers, &c.] 
Stowe's account is almoſt literally the ſame 
with this. See Annals, p. 504, &c. 
e. ii. p. 3 | 


1 


Buckingham's ſpeech. 5: ts 
Buck. Yet let them look they glory not in miſ. 
EN, chief, | | 


Nor build their evils on the graves of great men; 
For then, my guiltleſs blood muſt cry againſt them. 

There is only one place in Shakeſpeare, where 
the word evils is uſed in the ſame ſenſe that it is 
here, which will help to ſettle the meaning of it 
in this place. 

See Meaſure for Meaſure, act ii. 1c. viii. p. 
388. | 

Ang. Having waſte ground enough, 

Shall we deſire to raze the ſandtuary, 
And pitch our evils there? ] 

Here it is pretty eaſy to ſee, that by evils we 
are to underſtand houſes of office, which Shake- 
ſpeare, in his metaphorical way, might call evils, 

becauſe 


WC 


ke- | 


ils, 


Re” 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Sc. 77 
becauſe they are nuſances, and all nuſances are 
evils in ſome degree or other. But rather take 
it, that Shakeſpzare, as he has ſeveral ' French 
words, wrote evies, from evier, inks. For 
evier, ſays Richelet, is pronounced evie; and the 
blundering tranſcriber, not knowing what to 
make of evies, turn'd it into evils: or he might 


| miſtake the e for an 7, in both places. I look 


upon it to have been a kind of proverbial ſay- 
ing in our author's days. 

In this place J conſtrue it thus. 
„Having waſte ground enough; 
i. e. Having common women enough, ſhall we 
deſire to raze the ſanctuary, and pitch our evies 
there, 2. e. Shall we deſire to defile virgin ſanc- 


tity, as he would have done Vabella 33 


In the other place thus. 
Nor build their evies on the graves s of great 
men; 5. e. Let them not diſturb the aſhes of 
great men, nor beſpatter their memories. I will 


add, that no inks or gutters were made in church- 


yards. See Degge's Parſon's Counſellcar, part r. 
chap. xii. Mr. Smith. 


S 
Buck. Nay, Sir Nicholas; 


Let it alone; my ſtate now will but. mock'me. 
When I came hither, I was Lord High Conſtable, 
And Duke of mne now, poor Edward 
Bohun. ] 
With this great Duke (ſays Mr.Zchard, Hiſtory 
of England, vol. 1. p. 642.) the great place of 
High 
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78 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory | 


| High Conſtable of England remains extinguiſhed, . 
= unleſs ſome extraordinary occaſion revive it. 

0 Mr. Selden, in his notes u pon Forteſcue, De 
3 laudibus legum Angliz, Works, vol. 3. col. 1898. 
upon the words, Curiæ Conſtabularii, obſerves, 
That that court, and the great officer, chief 
« juſtice of it, hath been long diſcontinued ; 
te neither was any continuing High Conſtable of 
« Fngland ſince 12th Henry VIII. when Edward 
% Duke of Buckingham was beheaded. He was 
<« the laſt High Conſtable, and by inheritance of 
c tenure from the Bohuns.” 

It is obſerved, in a book intitled, Oꝶſerva- 
tions and Remarks upon the Lives and Reigns of 
King Henry VIII. Sc. p. 22. (the author, I 
think, one Mr. King. ſton, and publiſhed in 8vo, 
1712), 4% That, with this Noble Duke, three 
« things had their end, the magnificence of the 
“ court, hoſpitality and good landlords in the 
« country, and the great officer of High Con- 
© fable; and that ſtewards had always been fa- 
« tal to this family, his father (in Richard III.”s 
« reign) having been betrayed to the block 
« by his ſteward Baniſter, as this Duke by 


« Knevil.” | 
Sc. v. p. 381. Anne Bolen ſpeaking of the 


To give ber the avaunt ! It is a pity 
Would move a monſter.] _ 
By avaunt, is meant her being divorced from 
the 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE; Ge. 
the whe, It-is a term of diſgrace, or an order 
to be gone out of one's fight. 

See Minſbieu's Guide into Te ongues. | 


Sc. ib, p. 382. 
Old Lady to Anne Bolen. 


Lu that have ſo Jour parts of woman on you, 


Have too a woman's heart, which ever yet 
Aﬀetted eminence, health, ſovereignty, _ 
Which to ſay ſooth; are bleſſings, and which gifts 
(Saving your mincing) the capacity 

Of your ſoft, chevril conſcience would receive, 
If you might pleaſe to ſtreich it. ] 

An alluſion to the chevril leather; the leather 
of a wild goat, which is ſtretching leather. 
Shakeſpeare has the like expreſſion, Twelfth 
Night ; or, What you will, act iii. ſc. i. p. 162. 

Clown, You have ſaid; Sir, to ſee his age. 
i« A ſenterice is but a chev'ril glove to a good 
“Wit. How quickly the wrong hoe may be 
i turn'd outward | * 


And Ben Johnſon, in his Poctafter, act! i. fe. l. 


P- 247. 

Tucra. © Beſides, hah it ſhall be in the 

% power of 15 6 chev'ril conſcience to do right or 

cc wrong at thy pleaſure, my pretty Alcibiades?” 
Act ii. ſc. vi. Black-Fryars. 

The King takes place under the chair cf fate; the 
two Cardinals ſit under him as judges ;, the . 
takes place ſome d:tance from the King.] 

Shakeſpeare was led into many miſtakes jn 
this ſcene by our hiftcrions. - Biſhop Burnet, in 
06 16K "8 his 
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80 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 


his third volume of the Hifory of the Reforma- 
tion, p. 45, 46. has proved, from the original 


regiſter of their proceedings, that the 'greateſt a | 
part of this proceſs was not true; that thoſe 
ſpeeches made both for the King and Queen = 
were ſpurious ; that the Queen appeared indeed ; 
rſonally, and read an inſtrument ; by which , 
ſhe declared, that the /zgates were incompetent * 
judges; and that Sampſon, Dean of the Chapel, - 
and Dr. Bell appeared for the King with a proxy 1 
in form; but that the King never appeared in £ 
perſon. TE ” 
Sc. vii. p. 391. f _ 
— But oft have hind'red - TH 
The paſſages made tow'rds it.] * | 
But oft have hind'red, oft the paſſages made « 7 
« toward it.” Folios 1623 and 3 77 Y B 
SC. vii. p. 391. « N 
King. My conſcience firſt receiv'd a tenderneſs, 
Scruple, and prick, on certain ſpeeches utter d a 
By the Biſhop of Bayon, then French ambaſſa- 75 
dour, Sc.“ 1 T 
In the progreſs of this treaty, (ſays Dr. * 
% Fiddes, Life of Cardinal Wolſey, p. 391. from « bi 
« the firſt volume of Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of * 
« the Reformation), between the King's com- G4 
* miſſioners and thoſe of France, concerning the 42 
<« eſpouſals of the Princeſs Mary to the French 14 
King, or the Duke of Orleance, for the alter- 
* native was not yet determined; the Biſhop * 
e. arbe raiſed ſeveral ſcruples with reſpect 07 


by « to 


duct and councils.” 
Act iii. 1c. i. p. 394- | 
The Queen of the two can!: 

Queen. —— Now I think ont, | 
They ſhould be good men, their affairs are righteous ; 
But all hoods make not moyks, |] 

Cucullus non facit monacbum,. T. welfth- Night, 
act i, ſc. vii. Meaſure for Meaſure, act v. ſc; iv. 
p. 448. =_ 

To this proverbial ſaying Chaucer alludes, Ro- 
maunt of the Roſe, 6190, Cc. | | 
This argument is all roignous, 

& It is not worth a croked brere. 
«© Habite ne makith monte, ne frere; 
© But a clene life, and deuocion, 
« Makith gode men of religion.” 

The friar's cowle, tis plain, was not in ſo high 
eſteem with the Queen, as it was in Venice. 

Tom Coryat informs us, (Crudities, p. 255.) 
e That many a man there, who hath been a vi- 
* cious and licentious liver, is buried in the ha- 
« bits of a Franciſcan fryar. The reaſon is, be- 
** cauſe they believe there is ſo much vertue in 
the fryar's cowle, that it will procure them re- 
miſſion of the third part of their fins.” 
1d. ib. 

Queen. Would I had never trod this Engliſh 
earth, 
2 felt the flatteries that grow upon it. 
Ye've 


« to her legitimacy ; which firſt opened the way 
« to a moſt furprifing change in the King's con- 
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Neve angels faces, but heaven knows your hearts.\ 


illius? Reſponſum eſt, quod Augli vocarentur. At ille, 
bene inquit; nam angelicam habent faciem, et tales angelorum 
in ccœlis decet eſſe coheredes. Id. ib. 


to ſet the image of an angel, which may be ſuppoſed hath 


82 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 


Alluding to the ſtory of the firſt converſion of 
the Saxons to Chriſtianity, which venerable Bede 
obſerves to be owing to the following incident. 
(a) © The. Northumbrians had now a cuſtom 
e among them of long continuance, of ſelling 
«their children, and other relations, into fo- 
<« reign lands; of which number ſome beauti- 
* ful. youths were expoſed to ſale at Rome; 
©: whoſe fair and graceful countenances invited 
Gregory, archdeacon of that city, among 
„others, to demand who, and what they were? 
« Being informed, that they were Angles of 
Deira, and Pagans by education, pitying their 
% condition, he, with a deep ſigh, cry'd out, 
& What a: deplorable thing it was, that the father 
«© of darkneſs ſhould be maſter of ſuch (b) angelic 
faces] and immediately ſet about their con- 
% verſion; which in a little time after, when 
| (a) Vid. Venerabilis Bede Hiſtor. Gentis Angler. lib. 2 
Cap. 1. p. 78. edit. Jo. Smith, S. T. P. 


(6) Rurſus ergo interrogavit, quod eſſet vocabulum gentis 


Verſtegan is of opinion ¶ Reſtitution of decayed Intelligence, | 
p. 148.], that this title of angels might have moved ou! 
former kings, upon their beſt coin, of pure and fine gold, 


as well been uſed before the Norman conguęſt, as fince.” 


« Pope, 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 
« Pope, he effected, by ſending Auſtin the monk 


« into England.” | 
SC. ii. p. 403. | OT 


* + 


Catharine 20, more 3 
Shall be call'd Queen, but Princeſs dowager, 55851 
As widow to Prince Arthur 
The Queen reſented this fo far, that ſhe.pro- 
cured the Pope's curſe againſt King Henry, and 
his realm; which curſe was ſet up at Dunkirk 
in Flanders, for the bringer thereof durſt not 
come nearer. Speed's Hiſtory of Great Britain, 
P. 770. | 
Her ſervants ſtyled her Queen, nor would 
« ſhe admit any about her to addreſs to her in 
« any inferior title.” Strype's Memorials. Eccle- 


| Suff. — * {36 4 


Aiaſtical, under King Henry VIII. p. 240. See act 


iv. en 42 
Ib. p. 40g. | 
Wol. Look'd be o th inſide of the paper? 
Crom. Preſently 

He did unſeal them, and the firſt he view'd, &c. 
Qu. Inſide of the papers? ck 
Sc. iii. p. 405. _- 
King. This morning 

Papers of ſtate he ſent me to peruſe, hay 

As I requir'd , and wot you what 1 found 

There, on my conſcience put unwittingly ? 3 

For ſooth an inventory, thus importing; 

The ſeveral parcels of his plate, his treaſure, 

Rich ſtuffs, and ornaments of houſhold, wrich 
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Poſſeſſion of a ſubjeR.] Teas Wag 


rate, that it out- e 
See an account of Cardinal Molſeys 

Sc. in Stowe's Annals, by Howes, p. 345. 
Id. ib. p. 40. 
N. off. I profeſs, 

your Highneſs good I ever labour d.] 


— 


J do profeſs. Folio 1632. 


Id. ib. That am 1, have, and will be, &c.] 
8. „ T hat am, have, and will be.” Folio 1632, 
ib 8 8 

5 King to the Cardinal. 
AK ead over this, [Giving him papers. 
Aud after this; and then to break Hast, with 
bal appetite you may.) 
ee With what appetite you have.” Folios 1623, 
1632. 18 71 
Sc. v. p. 40g. 8 
br. Hear the King's pleaſure, Cardinal, who 
commands you q 
T6 render up the great ſeal preſently 
Into our bands, and to confine your ſelf 
To Aſher-houſe, c. 
Wall. Stay, where's your commiſſion, Lords ? 
Words cannot carry authority ſo mi 25 0. ] 

The Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, by order of 
the King, which was only verbal, acquainted 
him, that it was the King's pleaſure he ſhould 
ſurrender up the great ſeal of England into their 
hands; that he ſhould depart to Aber bouſe, (a 
ſeat of his own, as Biſhop of Mincheſter). The 

| Cardinal 


hots 


Cardinal demanded a ſight of the commiſſion, 
which gave this authority. To which it was an- 
ſwered, they were ſufficiently authoriſed from 
the King's own mouth. But he not thinking 
this a full and effectual warrant, repreſenting 
that the great ſeal was perſonally delivered to 
him by the King, to enjoy the miniſtration 


thereof, with the chancellorſhip, during the term 


of his life z whereof, for ſurety, he had the 
King's letters- patent to ſhew.——The King ſent 
them back next day, with more ample creden- 
tials, ——Fiddes's Life of Cardinal Molſey, 
ji. chen 

855 Stowe, Echard, &c. 

Sc. v. p. 410. 2 | 

Surrey. Thy ambition, 
Thou ſcarlet 6 in, robb'd this bewailing land 
my father-in-law, 
The, heads of all thy brother Cardinals, 
With thee and all thy beſt part bound together), 
Weigh'd not a hair of his. 

Mr. Echard obſerves, (Hiſtory of England, 
vol. 1. p. 641.), That the Cardinal had long 
* hated Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, 
* for ſpeaking certain detracting words of him, 
« And it was further ſaid, that the Duke once 
holding the baſon to the King, the Cardinal, 


* as ſoon as the King had done waſhing, dip- 


<< ped his hands into the ſame water; which 

5 raiſed ſueh indignation in the Duke, that he 

8 poured the water upon his feet; and this ſq 
3 provoke 


SHAKESPEARE, Sc. 85 
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orical, and Explanatory 

provoked the Cardinal, that he declared, he 
would fit upon bis ſkirts. To make a jeſt of 
this vulgar expreſſion, the Duke appeared be- 
fore the King the next day, in a garment 
without ſtirts, and told his Majeſty, that it 
was by way of prevention ; which added new 
fewel to the fire, which could not be extin- 
guiſhed without his blood. —— To remove 
all ſupporters, the Cardinal had cauſed the 
Duke's chief friend and father-in-law, the 
Earl of Northumberlaud, to be impriſoned 


. 


upon ſome ſuggeſted. crimes, and his ſon-in- 
aw the Earl of Surrey, to be ſent deputy into 
Ireland. The Duke being i in this condi- 
tion, the Cardinal treated ſecretly with one 
Charles Knevet, whom the Duke had angrily 
diſmiſſed from his ſtewardſhip ;- ; who. there- 
upon diſcovered his late maſter's life, con- 
felling, that the Duke, by way of diſcourſe, 
was accuſtomed to ſay, That if King Henry 
died without iſſue, be would obtain the cron 
and that he would puniſh the Cardinal. Upon 
this he was apprehended by the King's or. 
der, tried by his Peers, condemned, and ex- 


a + + 32 . s © 4 4 a | 
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einn 
Ib. p. „„ 
Furrey. My Lords, 


Can ye endure to hear this arrogance? 
And from this fellow ? If we live thus tamely, 


To be thus jaded by a piece of fearlet, 
Farewel nobility.] © © 
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| Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Ge. 
« Speed obſerves of him, (Hiſtory of Great Bri- 


f tain, p. 787. edit. 1627), < That the Cardinal 

- «© was vain glorious in ſtate, in diet, and in rich 

t | furniture for his houſe, and in prodigal enter- IW 
t « tainments, more like a prince than a prelate, 

1 b attended with ſo many officers and ſervants as 

6 « was almoſt incredible, were not his check-rolle 

'e « yet to be ſeen. | N 

ie | 3 «© At his maſſe he was ſerved by Dukes and 

"= Earls, who took the aflay of his wine on their 

d | < knees, and held him his baſon at the lavatory. | 
n- | « And being ambaſſadour to the Emperor at | 
to | « Bruſſels, was there waited upon by many no- | 
li- a blemen of England, and ſerved at table by his | 
ne “ ſervitors on their knees.” E 
ly _ Skelton, in his poem, intitled, Why come ye not 
re- to court? Works, p. 155. thus deſcribes the 


Cardinals inſolence to the nobility. g 
« But this mad Amalck, 

* Like to Amamalek, N 
« He regardeth lordes 

* No more than potſherdes, 
He is in ſuch elacion 

„Of Bis exaltacion. \ 
“ He ruleth all at will, 

„ Without reaſon or ſkyll, 

„ Howbeit they be prymordyall 

** Of hys wretched originall, 

And his baſe progeny, 
And his greſy genealogy. 
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88 Critical, Hiftorical, and Explanatory 
* He came of the ſanke roiall, 
That was caſt out of a Boucher c fall.” | 


See p. 151, | 
Surrey. — fartle you 


Worſe, than the ſacring bell, when the brown wuench 
Lay kiſing in your arms, Lord Cardinal. 
Skelton, in ſeveral paſſages, girds the Cardinal 

For his lewdneſs. Muy come ye not io court? p. 
„„ 1 

« To kepe his fleſhe chaſte, 

In lent for a repaſte, _. 

«© He eateth capons ſtewed, | 

“ Feſant and partridge mewed, 8 

* Henne's chickens, and pigges— 

« Spareth neither maid ne wyfe : 

« Is this a poſtel's lyfe ? 

And the Cardinal, in the 38th article of his 
impeachment, is ſaid to have had two children 
by one woman. See his life by Fiddes, p. 530. 
Collection of Records, No. 101. p. 221. 

8. v. p. 412. | 

Nor. Then, that in all you write to Rome, or 

elſe, E 
To foreign princes, Ego et Rex meus, c. 

All the articles are mentioned in Grafton“ 
Chronicle, p. 1189. and this amongſt the reſt, 
and in Hall, 2 1ſt year of King Henry VIII. fox 

lio clxxxix. 

But this is ſoftened by Dr. Fiddes, in his life 
of the Cardinal; where, amongſt the articles 
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Nies pon SHAKESPEARE, Ge. 89 
faid to have been exhibited againſt er the 


fourth is as follows. 
4 Alfo the ſaid Lord Cardinal, of his pre- 


© ſumptuous mind, in divers, and many of his 


ce letters and inſtructions ſent out of the realm 
te to outward parts, had joined himſelf with 


* your Grace, as in faying and writing, The 


* King and I won'd ye ſhou'd do this; the King 
« and I do give you hearty thanks; whereby tis 
« apparent, that he uſed himſelf more like a 


„ fellow to your Highneſs, than a ſubje&.” 
 Fiddes's Collections, at the end of Cardinal Wol- 


ſey's Life, p. 216. 
Dr. Fiddes owns, [Life, p. 178, note], That 


he ſuffered the title of Majeſty (which was not 


then the common appellation of crowned heads) 
to be given him, in ſeveral letters addreſſed by 
che univerſity of Oxford to the Cardinal under 
that (a) title. . | 

Sc. vi. p. 415. 

Crom. The next is, that Sir Thomas More 
Is choſen Lord Chancellour in your place. 

Wol. That's ſomewhat ſudden 


But he's a learned man. May he continue; 


Long in bis Highneſs favour, and do Juſtice 
For truth s ſake, and bis en zence.] 


(a) Bod. Bib. F. Man. Arch. A. Ep. 83. Conſultiflima 
tua majeſtas. 84. Reverendiſſima majeſtas. gg. Inaudita 
majeſtatis tuæ benignitas. 104. Veſtra conſultiſſima ma- 
jeſtas. 125. Veſtra illa ſublimis, et longe reverendiſſima 
majeſtas. | 
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Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 


Sir 7 homas Moor was remarkable for doing of 
juſtice i in the execution of his office ; (of which 
many. inſtances are given in his life, written by 

Mr. Moor his 5 chap. viii. p. 207, &c. 
edit. 1726). It is recorded of him in his life, 
P. 165. That being reproached, in a jocular 
way, by Mr. 8 his ſon-in-law, for not ad- 
yancing his fortunes by his great poſt ; he re- 
plied, * I do aſſure thee on my fayth, that if the 
« partyes will at my hands call for juſtice and 
* equitie, then, although it were my father, 
«© whom I reverence dearly, that ſtood on the 
% one ſide, and the devil, whom I hate ex- 
t tremely, were on the other ſide, his cauſe be- 
<« ing uſt, the devil of me ſhould have his 
“ right,” SE” 

Id. ib. p. 417. | 
Hol. O Cromwell! Cromwell! 
Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the zeal 
I ſerv'd my King, be would not in mine age 
Have left me naked, naked to mine enemies. 

See this confirmed, as ſaid to Sir William 
King ton, not long before his death. Fiddes's Life 

e Cardinal Wolſey, p. 529. Etchard's Hiſtory of 

England, vol. 1. p. 667. 
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N., > | 
Gent. That I can tell you tco, the Archbiſhop, 
O, Canterbury, accompanied with other , 
Learned and rev'rend fathers of his order, : 
Held a late court at Dunſtable, /ix miles 
From Ampthill, where the Princeſs lay; to which 
| She 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Sc. 91 
She oft was cited by them, but appear'd not: 
And, to be ſhort, for not appearing, and 
The King's late ſcruple, by the main aſſent 
Of all theſe learned men, fhe was divorc'd.] 

The perſons in commiſſion with Archbiſhop 
Cranmer, were the Biſhops of London, Win- 
cheſter, Bath and Wells, and Lincoln. They cited 
the Queen three times; and, upon her not ap- 
pearing, they pronounced her contumacious. 


When the evidence that had been brought be. 


fore the legates, of the conſummation of the 
marriage with Prince Aribur, were read, after 
that the determinations of the univerſities, di- 
vines, and canoniſts, were produced, and read; 
then the judgments of the convocations of both 
provinces were read, with many other inſtru- 
ments, and the whole merits of the cauſe were 


opened. Upon which, after many ſeſſions, on 


the 23d of May 1533, ſentence was given, with 
the advice of all that were then preſent, decla. 
ring it only to have been a marriage de facto, but 
not de jure, pronouncing it null from the begin- 
ning .. Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reforma- 
tion, book ii. p. 131. 1ſt edition. 
6. 4. D. 419- 
The order for the coronation. 

The articles are all right, excepting the ſe- 

venth. 


7th. Duke of Suffelk, in his robe of eſtate, 
Sc.; with him the Duke of Norfolk, with 
the rod of marſbalſtip, &c.] 


| Hall, who gives a full, and exact account of 
1 the Queen's coronation, obſerves, (the 25th yere 
of King Hexry VIII. folio 214.), That the 
I « Lord William Howard carried the rod of mar- 
H /alſoip that day“ 

ö Id. ib. p. 420. 

; ' 8th. A canopy born by fanr of the cinque-ports, 
Sc. ] 

_ The barons of the cinque-ports claim it as their 
right, to carry a canopy of gold, or purple, 
ce over the King, ſupported by four ſtaves, co- 
„ yered with filver, four barons to a ſtaff, and a 
<« ſilver bell gilt, at each corner of the canopy ; 
“ and the like for the Queen, and to have the 
ec canopies, ſtaves, and bells, for their fees, and 
© to Gino in the hall, on the right-hand of the 
& 1 

See Claim 31. Sandford's Hiſtory of the Coro- 
nation of King James II. and Q, Mary, p. 133. 

To this cuſtom John Harding alludes, in the 
life of Richard III. Chronicls, 1543, fol. 144. 
Foure barons bare, by theyr ſeruyce full dewe, 
Above his hed then in proceſſyon, 

A cloth of golde by good direcyon. 

The continuator of Harding's Chronicle, ſpeak- 
ing of the coronation of Richard III. fol. Ixxvii. 
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Then followed King Richard in a circot Were 
* and robe of purple veluet, under a canabie, | 3 


0 borne by barons of the Hue portes... 8 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Oc. 93 
The cinque-ports are under the conſtable of 
Dover · caſtle, eſtabliſhed by William the Conqueror 


for the better ſecurity of this coaſt. The ports 
are, Haſtings, Dover, Hith, Romney, and Sand- 


wich. MolPs Geography, 1701, p. 17. 


Id. ib. p. 422. | 
1 Gen. You muſt no more call it York-place, 
that's paſt, 


For fince the Cardinal fell, the title*s lot. 
*Tis now the King's, and call d Whitehall.] 


In the year 1525, when Cardinal Wol/ty 
« was indicted in the premunire, whereby King 
« Henry VIII. was intitled to his goods and 
* poſſeflions ; he alſo ſeized into his hands the 
ſaid Archbiſhop's houſe, commonly called 
York-place, and changed the name thereof 
into Mhite- hall.“ Seymour's Survey of London, 
book v. P. 493- 

To this change of name Tho. Cholera 


ſeems to allude, in his poem concerning OE s 
riſe and fall. 


* With ſuch grete coſt as few beſtow I troe, 
Of buildings large, I could reherſe a roe, 


* 
A 


„Which by miſchance this day have loft my 


„name, 
© Whereof I do deſerve aig only fame. 
Ibid, 2 Gent. What two reverend Biſhops 
Were thoſe that went on each fide the Queen? 
3 Gent. Stokeſly and Gardiner; the one of 
Wincheſter, She other of London.] 
By the manner of placing * the common 
reader 
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94 Critical, Hi 
reader might be tins; to think, that Stokeſly 


was Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Gardiner of Lon- 


don; and yet they were the reverſe. 

Hall ſays, the Biſhop of London and Win- 
cheſter bore up the lappets of the Queen's robe. 
Hall, 25th yeare of King Henry VIII. 

And he places them right, as the precedency 
was ſettled in this reign, by g1ft Henry VIII. 

chap. x.; by which it is enacted, That, next 
« to the vicegerent, ſhall fit the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and then next to him on the ſame 
« form and fide, ſhall fit the Archbiſhop of York 

te and next to him on the ſame form and ſide, 
« the Biſhop of London; and next to him on 
„ the ſame ſide and form, the Biſhop of Dur- 
&« ham; and next to him on the ſame fide and 
« form, the Biſhop of Wincheſter; then all the 
* other Biſhops, of both provinces, of Canter- 
* bury and York, {hall ſit, and be placed on the. 
* ſame ſide, after their ancienties, (or conſecra- 
<« tion), as has been accuſtomed.” 

Sc. ii. Queen Catharine of Cardinal Wolley: 

Cath. - He was a man 


. Of an unbounded ſpirit, ever ranking 


Himſelf with princes ; one that by ſuggeſtion 
Tyrhb'd all the kingdom; ſiino:y was fair play. 
Skelten ſeems to allude to the laſt crime; 
p. 148. 
& Adew philaſophia, 
« Adew theologia, 
Welcome dame Simonia, 
W wh dame Caſtrimergia. 


% 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, c. 
Id. ib. His own opinion was his law. J. N 
So. Skelton, p. LET ae Ei 4 
« Thus royally he doth deale, IIs 
«© Under the King's brode feale, _ 

« And in the Checker he them checks, 
In the Star-chamber he nods and becks, 
« And beareth him there ſo ſtout, 5 


« That no man dare rout, | 
« Duke, Earle, Baron, nor Lorde, Dy 
« But to his ſentence muſt accorde, | 

„ Whether he be knight, R 
All men follow his deſire.” 1 


Act iv. ſc. ii. Griffith of the Cas rdinal. 


Grif. Noble Madam, 
Mens evil manners live in braſs, their virtues 
e write in water, 

He has a ſimilar paſſage in Julius Ceſar, act 
ili. ſc. vi. in Antony's ſpeech concerning Cæſar's 
death. | | 41 | 


Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears. | 
* I come to bury Cæſgar, not to praiſe him: 
e The evil that men do, livts after them, 
* The good is oft interred with their bones; 
** So let it be with Cæſar.“ | 
Id. ib. | 
Grif. —— Yet in beſtowing, Madam, 
He was moſt princely, ever witneſs for him 
Thoſe twins of learning that he rais'd in you, 
Ipſwich and Oxford.] 
„The Cardinal gave the firſt blow to religious 
+ houſes, by erecting his Cardinal College, now 
OL. 1, H ce called 
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g6 Critical, Hiforical, and Explanatory 
4 called Chr 72 9 Char ch, and procuring th. Pope's 


— 


4 leave, to turn forty ſmall monaſteries into his Fi 
PTV ET oo oo 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors, &c. p. 69. 4 
See a lift of the monaſteries diffolved, and 


pPoarſonages impropriated, granted to the Cardi- 
nal, for the building of his two colleges. Ap- 
pendix to Strype's Memorials Ecelgſiaſtical, under 
King Henry VIII. No. 28, 29. 
ct v. ſc. i. p. 430. 
Lov. Come you from the King, my Lord? 
Card. I did, Sir Thomas, and left him at Pri- 
mero | Ys 
With the Duke of Suffolk.] | 
Primero and Primaviſta, two games at cards, 
H. I. Primera Primaviſta. Ea Primiere, G. 
Prime, f. Prime veue. Primum, et primum vi- 
fam, that is, firſt, and firſt ſeen: becauſe he that 
can ſhew fuch an order of cards firſt, wins the 
game. Minſhieu's Guide into Tongues, col. 575: 
Sc⸗e. ifi. p. 434. Cranmer to the King. 

Cran. There's none that ſtands under more 
Calumnivus tongues, than I myſelf, poor man.] 
Door man, belongs probably. to the King's 
reply. 

1 

King. ——— Now, by my holy dame, 

What manner of man are you ?] 

An oath by the virgin Mary. In the ſame 
ſenſe Spenſer uſes hallidom. Mother Hubbard's 
Ale, Pp. 1187. 
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97 


Now, ſure, and by my hallidom, 1 he), 


« Yea great maſter are in your degree.“ 
Id. 
Ning. — 7 they chance, 

In charging you with matters, to commit you, 

The beſt perſitaſion to the contrary 

Fail not to uſe. 

Will render you no remedy, this ring 

Deliver them, and your appeal to us 


ib, 


If intreaties 


There make before them.] 

The truth of this, and the two following 
ſcenes, is confirmed by Mr. Strype, in his Me- 
morials of Arebbiſpop Cranmer, book i. chap. 28. 


p. 123, 124, 126. 

Gardiner of Craumer. 

If we ſuffer | 
Out of our enfineſs; and childiſh pity 

To one man's honour) this contagious fichneſs, 

Faretvel all phyfic : and what follows then? 

Commotions, tþroars, with a general taint 


Bt: 


Gard. 


V. 


* 


Of the whole ftate 3 as of late days, our neighbours 
The Upper Germany can dearly witneſs, 


Ye freſhly pitied in our memories. 


Alluding to the hereſy of Thomas Muntzer, 
which ſprung up in Saxony in the years 1521 and 


£5 IE; 


See an account of his tenets, in Alexander 


The King to Cranmer. 
King. Come, come, my Lord, you'd ſpare 


Ne s View of all religions in the Morld, 6th edit. 
p. 398, &c. 


Sc. vi. p. 443. 
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98 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 


Your ſpoons, you. ſpall __— 4 
Two noble partners with you, the old Dutcheſs, 
DO Norfolk, and the Lady Marqueſs Dorſet. ] 
Archbiſhop Cranmer, and the Duke of Nor- 
| folk, were godfathers to the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
and Princeſs Mary the King's daughter godmo- 
| 1 ther. See HalPs Chronicle. 3 8 
= Sc. vi. p. 4465. © 
King. Good man.. | 
The common voice I ſee is verify'd _ 
O thee, which ſays thus: Do my Lord of Can- 
ot + terbury, A born fn E 
But one ſhrewd turn, and he's your friend fer ever.] 
Dr. Hethe, Archbiſhop of York, diſliking his 
e over-much lenity, ſaid unto. him, I know how 
© to win all things at your hands well enough. 
How ſo ? (quoth my Lord): Marry, (faith 
* Dr. Hethe),” I perceive that I muſt firft at. 
ce tempt to do unto you ſome notable diſplea- 
% ſure, and then by a little relenting, obtain of 
« you what J can deſire.” Strype's Memorials of 
Archbiſhop Cranmer, book iii. chap. XXX. P. 429, 
Sc. viii. p. 448. | 
| Porter's man. There was a haberdaſher”s wife of 
ſmall wit, that rail'd upon me till ber pink*d por- 
renger fell off her bead] 
Ben Jobnſon, in his Magnetick Lady, induction, 
or chorus, p. 5, mentions the haberdaſher of 
{mall wit. 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Ge. 99 
Damplay. © Where's one or your maſters, ſir- 
4 rah, the poet? | 
Bey. Which of them, Sir; we have diverſe 
% that drive that trade now, Poets, Poetaccios, 
« poet aſters. 
Damplay. And all 2 of ſmall wit, 
« I preſume.” 
Id. ib. Pink'd porrenger on her head.] 
Alluding to the ridiculous head- drefles og 
thoſe times. | 
Ben Johnſon has a thought not much unlike 
this, in his play, intitled, Every man in his bu- 
mour, act iii. 1c. iii. 
Kitely. Our great heads 
Within the city never were in ſafety, 
ce Since our wives wore theſe little caps: 
« FU change them, I'll cg them ſtraight in 
” mine; 8 
“Mine ſhall no more wear three piled acorns, 
++ To make my horns ake.” Ms ts 
Sc. viii. p. 430. 
Changes to the palace at Greenwich. 
See Hall, 25th Henry VIII. 7 
Enter trumpets ſounding, then two Aldermen, Lord 
Mayor, &c. two Noblemen bearing two 
great ſtanding bowls for the chriſtening gifts.] 
The Archbiſhop of Canterbury. gave to the 
Princeſs Elizabeth, a ſtanding cup of gold 
the Ducheſs of Norfolk gave to her a ſtanding cup 
of gold, fretted with perle; the Marchioneſs of 
Dorſet gave three gilt bowles . pounced, with a 
0 1 caver, 
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cover; and the Marchioneſs of Exeter (WhO was 
godmother at the confirmation, performed at the 
ſame time) gave three ſtanding bowls graven, all 
« 'gilt, with a cover; and theſe four gifts were 
born before the child by four perſons, Sir 7ohy 
Dudley, Lord Thomas Howard, the Lord Fitz- 
water, and the Earl of Worceſter. 
HalPs Chronicle, 25th year of King Henry VIII. 
fol. ccxvii. | 
Ib. p. 451. Archbiſhop Cranmer's prophecy 
of Princeſs Elizabeth. | | 
Cran. — 
Nor fhall this peace fleep with her; but as, when 
The bird of wonder dies, the maiden Pha nix, 
er aſhes new create another heir, 
As great in admiration. as her felf. | 
The ſame compliment upon Queen Zlizabeth, 
in the life of the Dutcheſs of Suffolk, by Thomas 
Heywood, act v. 
Dutch. «] kindly thank you for your worthy 
«© paines. pL 
Hath the director of all humane lives, 
Preſerv'd my ſov'reign, that heroicke maide, 
From the intangling ſnares of blood and death, 
And chang'd her priſon to a royal throne ? 
Here, on this ground, where firſt I heard 
4 the newes, 
I render thankes unto. the gracious. heavens, 
ou that ſends balme of comfort to the 
4 wounded, 8 | 
Joy to the bruiſed heart, oppreſſed for truth, 
or i ner Ne 8 « Lengrhen 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 101 
« Lengthen her dayes, as long as heaven has 


ö 1 
c Or this fair frame foundation for a world; 9 
Or if it be thy gracious providence, i 
« For to remoove her to a happier place, | 1 i 9 
« Let in her ſtead ariſe, and from her aſhes my 
| come IH. 


EW Ts 


n 


« A Phenix may enlighten Chriſtendome.” | 
And by Joſuab Sylveſter, in his tranſlation of 


” 


r 


L 


* 


Bartias's Divine Weeks, and Works, third day of 4 
the firſt week. „ 1 
« So ſet our funne, and yet no night enſu d. 
“So happily the heavens our night renu'd; 1-4 
« For in her ſtead, of the ſame ſtocke of kings, F 
| Another flower (or rather Phznix) ſprings bl 
% Another like, (or rather ſtill the ſame), JH 
| No leſſe in love with that ſupernal flame. 
| 6 So, to God's glory, and his churche's good, 
ä * Th' honour of England, and his royal blood, Th 
Long happy monarch may King James perſiſt, , | 17 1 
« And after him, his, {till the ſame in Chriſt.” vA 
See Mr. Echard*s high compliment upon | 
: Queen Elizabeth, Hiſtory of England, vol. 1, 9 
„967 Ml 
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ſenſe; the firſt, eye- ſight, ſpace, and liberty, 
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102 | 
RW: 5 .nol 26 25945 156 axe 1.5 cla 
8 . col 
The Life and Death of King LE AR. © 
: 197716 . | of 
eee een In p. 5. = 
a: - 8 Joy 
Lear. — - And lis our firſt intent, py +” 
To ſhake all cares and fears from our age.], : 
« Faſt intent.” Folios 1623, and 1632; and Rp 
conſequently *tis not the interpolation of Mr, 1 
Lewis Theobald, as Mr. Warburion remarks. 3 
Id. ib. . 1 
Goneril. I love you, Sir, | of 
earer than eyeſight, ſpace, and liberty, &c.] Re 
« Sir, I love you more than word can weild the joy 
matter, 3 has 
6“ Dearer than eye-ſight, Fc.“ Folios 1623, wh 
and 1632, | | cio 
„ anc 
. Reg. Only ſhe comes too ſhort : that I profeſs in! 
ſelf an enemy to all other joys, | the 
ich the moſt precious ſquare of ſenſe poſſeſſes, ſo | 
And find I am alone felicitate, thi 


In your dear Highneſs love.] 
The want of an apoſtrophe over ſenſe, ſeems to 
have confounded our editors. : 
Goneril had pointed out two fours, or ſquares, 
not of ſenſe, but of the joys or pleaſures of 


with what could be valued rich and rare, and de- 


. 


2 
* 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, &c. 103 

clares the King was dearer to her than any thing 

contained in it, tho' it was a ſquare. of the. joys 
of ſenſe, comparatively ſpeaking, vaſtly more 

agreeable to the female ſex, than any other {quare 
of joys, of a lower, inferior nature. 

Ihe ſecond ſquare that Goneril names of the 
joys, or pleaſures of ſenſe, 18 grace, health, —_ 
honour, 18 

But then ſhe ſays, ſhe loves the King no We 
than theſe, and conſequently ſne loves theſe as 
much as ſhe does the King. And this is the point 
in which Regan ſays, ſhe falls ſhort of her. 

The ſecond ſquare is of the ſuperlative kind 
of joys, the moſt precious to womankind. And 
Regan profeſſes herſelf an enemy to three of the 
joys, viz. health, beauty, and honour, i. e. ſhe 
has no reliſh, no manner of affection for them 
which are, of all the other joys, the moſt pre- 
cious ſquare of ſenſe [i. e. ſenſe's joys] poſſeſſes, 
and declares, that ſhe finds herſelf alone felicitate 
in his dear Highneſs's love or grace, which is 
the only joy of the /quare which ſhe values; and 
ſo long as ſhe enjoys that, all the others are no- 
thing to her, ſhe is as happy as her heart can 
wiſh. And in this it is plain, that ſhe outdoes 
her ſiſter Goneril, and might well ſay, Only in 
« this: ſhe comes too ſhort of her.” Mr. Smith, 

Sc. ibid. 


Ner are thoſe empty-hearted, whoſe low ſound 
Keverbs no bollowneſs.] 


« Low 
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104 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 


« Low ſounds reverbe no bollowneſs.” Folios 
1623, and 1632. 
Sc. ii. p. 8. 
The ſway revenue execution o th' bet, 
Beloved ſons, be your .] 

Royal beſts, or commands. So God's com- 
mandments are called by Chaucer, The Pardoner's 
Tale, 2155, Sc. 95 
* Behold and ſe, that in the firſt table 
4 Of hie God's heſtis honourable, | 
* How that the ſecond heſte of him is this, [ $d] 
e Take not my name in idleneſs amiſs. 

& Lo! he rathir forbiddith ſuch ſwering, 
* Than homicide, or other curſid thing: 


« I ſaye, as thus by order as it ſtondith, 

« This knowe thei that his %s underſtondith, 

« How that the ſeconde hee bf God is 

Put for beheſt, Romaunt of the Roſe, 4475— 


4477. 

Heſtis, for hæſts, Saxon, See Gloſſary to 
Fichli's New Teſtamont. 5 57 

Sc. vi. 

Edmund. ny brand they us | 
With bafe? with baſeneſs? baſtardy ? baſe, baſe ?] 

Shakeſpeare has more alliterations. 


In Midſummer-Night*'s Dream, act v. ſc. ii. 
“ Whereat with Slade, with bloody, blameful 
- + © blade, 
« He bravely broach'd his 
9 755 breaſt.” 


— 


tes uben SHAKESPEARE; Sc. 105 
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And in Treilus and Creſſida, act iii. ſc. ii. ; 
Pand. Fair be to you, my Lord, and to 
« all this fair company! fair deſires, in all fair i | 
« meaſures fairly guide them; eſpecially to you, Wl 
« fair Queen, fair thoughts be your fair pil- WM 
« low.” 4 | I". 
And in Romeo and Juliet, act ii. ſc. iv. 6 
Romes. ** O ſingle ſoled jeſt, w 
4e Solely ſingular for the ſingleneſs.“ i 
So Chaucer, Man of Lawe's Tak, 854, 855. 
Rewe on my child, that of thy gentilneſs, bo 
© KRuiſt on every rufull in diſtreſs.“ 9 


Alliterations are likewiſe common in Spenſer. 
„ Faireſt of fair, that fairneſs doft excell.” MK 
BP airy Queen, book iv. canto ii. 23. | p 
Ah, my dear dread! (ſaid then the faithful 

5 <« maid): 

Can dread of ought your dreadlefs heart 
„ with-hold, 

* That many hath with dread of death dif- 
“% may'd.” 

Book v. Canto v. 31. 

Mr. Dryden (as a friend obſerves) reckons al- 
literations, or a repetition of the ſame letter, a 
beauty in poetry, and valued himſelf upon this 

e. 

WWhen man on many multiplied his kind.” 

But the exceſs and abuſe of it muſt certainly 
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up ro or thorns 


4 
. 


be a fault ; i and ſome aukward affectation of this 1 
kind in a poet who was then known, ſeems to | 
Fo * : 
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ritical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 


be ridiculed by Shakeſpeare, ' Midſummer -Night's 

Dream, act v. ſe. ii. as before quoted. 
Sc. Xii. P- 28. 38 

Tear. —— I bere s my knave, my fool ?] 
By knave here, we are to underſtand a boy, 

or man- ſervant. „ 
Chaucer uſes knave child, for a nale child. 

** The time is come, and a-knave child ſhe bare. 

Man of Lawe's Tale, 723. | 

„ My Lady Quene hath knave child without 

TR 1 
« To j joy and bliſs of all this reign about.” 


, 


Id. ib. 735. 736. | 
«Not longe time aftir that this Griſlde 


& Was wedded, -ſhe a doughtir hath bore; - 
& Alle had ſhe leuir have bore a #nave child.” 


Clerke of Oxenford's Tale, 1475. See 1478. and 


boie knave, Romaunt of the Roſe, 3849. 
 Wiclif. uſes knave child, for male child, Res. 


12. And the dragoun ſtodd before the wom.- 
* man that was to berynge child, that whanne 
„ ſhe hadde borun child, he ſchulde deuoure 
«* his ſone, and ſhe bare a knave child.” 
Sc. xiii. Fool to King Lear. 

Fool. There take my coxcomb, ' &C. | _ 
The fool's faucineſs to King Lear, ſeems to 
ave been borrowed by Archee, King James's 
jeſter, who uſed the like freedome to the King, 
aſter he had ſent the Prince privately into Spain, 


' to addreſs the Infanta. | 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, c. 107 


He told the King, he came to change caps 
with him, Why ? (faid the King). Becauſe 
« (reply*d Archee) thou haſt ſent the Prince into 
60 Spain, from whence he is never like to re- 
c turn.” ——< But (ſaid the King) what wilt 
ce thou ſay, if thou ſeeſt him come back again?” 
cc Marry, (ſays the jeſter), J will take off 
« the fools cap, which I ſet on thy head for 
« ſending him thither, and ſer it upon the 
King of Spain's, for letting him come home 
% again.” ; 

Perenchief's Life of King Charles I. 

r ä 

Edm. When I perſuaded him from his intent, 
And found him pight to do it.] 

Pitch'd, or placed to do it. | 

So Chaucer, Prioreſſes Prologue, 2977, &c. 

* Through thin humbleneſs, the goſt that in 


ce the light, | | 
«* Of whoſe virtue, when he in thin herr 


e 1 

Ddenſer uſes the word pjght in the ſame ſenſe, 
Fairy Queen, book i. canto viii. 37. 
But in the ſame a little gate was pight, 
“Through which he ſent his voice.” 

SCF. 47 

Stew. Good downing to thee. 
Good dawning.” Folios 1623, and 1032, 


See Mr. . arburton s reaſon for the alter- 
ation. 
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108 Critical, Hiftorical, and Explanatory 


Sc. VI. p. 51. 
Under the allowance of your grand aſpett.] _ 


Great aſpect. Folio 1632. 


Sc. ix. p. 56. 
On whoſe contents 

They ſummoned up their meiny.] 

Their family, or retinue. 

Thus uſed in Chaucer, Troilus and Creſeide, 
lib. 1. 127. | 
% And in her houſe ſhe abode with fuch eine, 
“As til her honour nede was for to hold, &c.” 
. Wicdlif, in his New Teſtament, Matth. x. uſes 
the word in the ſame ſenſe. 
< If thei han clepid the 
« Houſbonde man, Belzebub, how myche 


More his houſhold meynee.” 


. 57. 
Lear. Ob, how this mother ſells aß to 


m heart, 
Hyſterica paſſio, &c.] 

Commonly called bypocondriacal diforders in 
men, or the hypocondriack diſeaſe , which is a 
convulſive paſſion, ariſing from flatulerit and 
pungent humours in the /pleen, or ſweet bread, 
which affects the nervous and menibraneous 

arts. Blanchard's Dictionaty. | 

—_— 

Fool. We'll ſet thee to ſchool to an ant, to teach 

| thee, | 

hat there's no lab'ring i th* winter. 


Alluding to Proverbs vi. 


es npor SHAKESPEARE, Sc. 109 
Go to the ant, thou fluggard, confider her 
ce wayes, and be wile. 

« Which having no guide, overſeer; or ru- 
« ler, provideth her meat in the ſummer, and 
« oathereth her food in the harveſt.“ 

— Sicut 
Parvola in exemplo magni formica laboris, 13 
Ore trahit quodcunque poteſt, atque addit acer- 8 

vo, c. Horat. Serm. lib. i. 1. 32, &c. 9 
As the ſmall ant (for ſhe inſtructs the man, i 
« And preaches labour) gathers all ſhe can, A 
« And. brings it to increaſe her heap at home 8 
« Againſt the winter, which ſhe knows will = 

come; 


* 


» 


% For when that comes, ſhe creeps abroad no 
« more, 
But lies at home, and feeds upon her ſtore.” - 
: | | Creech, 
And *tis finely expreſſed by Mr. Dryden, in his 
tranſlation of Virgil. | 
Thus in battalia march embody'd ants, 
Fearful of winter, and of future wants, 
T' invade the corn, and to their cells convey 
The plunder'd forage of their yellow prey. 
The fable troops along the narrow tracts, 
Scarce bear the weighty burthen on their 
© backs, 
Some ſet their. ſhoulders to the pond'rous 4 
152 grain; | 1 
** Some guard the ſpoil, ſome laſh the lagging 
„train; 
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110 Critical, Hiſtorical; and Explanatory 
ce All ply their different taſks, and equal toil 
« ſuſtain.” 3 
AR iii. ſc. ii. p. 73. Lear to the winds, 
Lear. You OWE Me no ſubſcription. | 
Qu. Submiſſion | as corrected by Sir Thomas 
Id. ib. — Oh, ob! *tis foul.] 
e O, ho! 'tis foule.” Folios 1623, and 1632. 
and Sir Tho. Hanmer. | 
1 WY 
Hide thee | thou bloody bead, 
T hou perjure. 
* Thou perjure 
SC. 1D. P. 75. 
Kent. 
Repoſe you there, while I to this hard houſe, 
{More hard than is the ſtone whereof lis rais'd.] 


4 


% More harder.” Folios 1623, and 1632. 
And this reading may be juſtified from Mid- 
ſummer-Night's Dream, act iii. 1c, i. where he 
uſes And for more better aſſurance.” ?“ 
And the Tempeſt, act i. ſc. i. p. 7. Nor 
e that I am more better,” 
See note upon Midfummer-Night's Dream, 
vol. 1. p. 58, 123 
Sc. ibid. p. 76. 
That can make vile things precious. 
% And can make vi/de things precious.” Fo- 
lios 1623, and 1632. See before, note, Tem- 
Peſt, act i. ſc, i vol. 1. p. 13. - 


Notes #fot SHAKESPEARE, Ge. 111 
Id. ib. | 1 | 1} 
Fool. He that has an a 2 tynie wit. | 

r Has and a.” Folios 1623, and 1632, and | 

Sit T. Hanmer. | —_—_ 
Law 7 rue, my good boy.) 


55 


= True boy.” Folios 1623, and 1633. = 
Id. ib. wy 
*Tis a brave night to cool a curtezan.] _ 8 
Mr. Pope obſerves, that this ſpeech is not in 88 
the old edition.. *Tis in the folio editions of | 

1623 and 1632. | | 11 

** This is a brave night to coole a curtizan; 

File ſpeak a propheſie ere I go, Sc.“ 7 

Act iii. ſc. vii. p. 84. 1 
But mice and rats, and ſuch ſmall peer; 1 
Have been Tom's food for ſeven long year.] 

Deer in the old editions. 

Might it not be thus alter'd ? 

0 But mice and rats, and ſuch ſmall cheer.” MI 
= Sc. ix. p. 87. | _ 
A Edgar. Fraterreto calls me, and tells ne, Nero ; 
is an angler in the lake of darkneſs.) 

_ Shakeſpeare makes his pretended madman ſ peak 
in character. Had he deſcribed Nero as a fid- 
ler, he might have betrayed himſelf. He is de- 
ſcribed as ſuch by Rabelais, Works, book ii. 
chap. 30. who placed him under the character 
of a baſe, blind fidler; a character which in his 
life time he was very fond of, and juſt before his 
. death is ſaid to have uſed the following words. 

| Vox. II, I 
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112 Critical, H; ftoricad, and Explanatory 


Oualis artifex pereo. Snetonii, lib. vi. 49. 

This is one of Shakeſpeare's moſt . 
anachroniſms. King Lear ſucceeded his father 
Bladud anno mundi 3105 ; and Nero, anno mundi 
4017, was ſixteen years old, when he married Oa- 
Via, Ceſar's daughter. Vid. Funccii Chronol. 94. 

Sc. ib. p. go. Manet Edgar. 

Edg. When we our betlers ſee bearing our 
Woes, &c.] | 


This ſoliloquy of Edgar is not in either of the 


folios of 1623, or 1632, nor in Sir Tho. Han- 


mer ; but in Mr. Theobald, without ſubjoining 
any authority. 

Act iv. ſc. iii. p. 105. 

Enter Kent and a Gentleman. ] 

Mr. Pope obſerves, © That this ſcene is left 
& out in all the common books, but reſtored 

from the old edition.” He does not mention 
dich of the old editions. *Tis wanting in the 
folios 1623, and 1632. 

Sc. Iv. p. 109. 

Cordelia. Alack ! *tis He.] 

This ſcene ſhould have been lain in France; 
for, after Lear's ill uſage by his two daughters, 
Goneril and Regan, he went over into France, to 
ſollicit the aſſiſtance of his daughter Cordelia, 
and her huſband Aganippus. 

Cordelia. upon hearing of his arrival, and 
« of his diſtreſs, from a meſſenger ſent to her, 
“ pours forth true filial tears; 420 not enduring 
ce either that her own, or any other eye, ſhould 
« ſee him in ſuch forlorn condition, as his meſ⸗ 
ſenger 
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; ſeemed his dignity : 


Monmouth, book ii. chap. 12. 
tanma Antiqua Illuſtrata, p. 165. 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Sc. 113 


ſenger had declared, diſcreetly appoints one 
of her truſted ſervants, firſt privately to con- 
vey him towards ſome good ſea- town, there 
to array him, bathe him, cheriſh him, fur- 
niſh him with ſuch attendants and ſtate as be- 
that then, as from his 
firſt landing, he might ſend word of his ar- 
rival to her huſband Aganippus; which done, 
with all mature and requiſite contrivances 
Cordelia, with the King her huſband, and all the 
barony of his realm, who then firſt had news of 
his paſſing the ſea, go out to meet him ; and, 
after all honourable and joyful entertainment, 
Aganippus, as to his wite's father, and royal 
gueſt, ſurrenders him, during his abode there, 


the power and diſpoſal of his whole domi- 


nion; permitting his wife, Cordelia, to go 
with an army, and ſet her father upon his 
throne : whereupon her piety ſo proſpered, as 
that ſhe vanquiſhed her impious ſiſters, with 
thoſe Dukes, [v/z. of Albania and Cornwall, 
their huſbands]; and Lear again, as faith the 
ſtory, three years obtained the crown ; to 


whom, dying, Cordelia, with all regal ſolem- 


nities, gave burial in the town of Leiceſtre.“ 


Milton's Hiſtory of England, book i. p. 19, 20. 


See likewiſe. the Britiſh Hiſtory of Jeffery of 
Sammes's Bri- 


Act iv. ic. W. p. 
Reg. I [peak in underſtanding: you are, I know't, 
E-3 _ . Thereſa 
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114 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
iſe you take this note. 
My Lord is dead; Edmund and I have talk'd, 


ri 
And more convenient is he for my hand, view 
Than for your Lady's ; you may gather more. ce 
you do find him, pray you give him this; 
And when your miſtreſs hears thus much from you, 6c 
pray, defire ber call ber wiſdom to her.] 
This paſſage, by a word's being left out, and 
a word miſplaced, and a full ſtop put where « N 
there ſhould be but a comma, has led all our 
editors into a very great miſtake ; as will, 
hope, appear, when we proceed a little further and 
in the ſame play. 8 5 one 
The emendation as follows. have 
© Therefore I do adviſe you, (a) take note of from 
„„ 5 the 
« My Lord is dead, Ec. | a me 
<« If you ſo find him, pray you give him is.“ 7 
i. e. This anſwer by word of mouth. | cout 
The editors, not ſo regardful of conſiſtency as thus 
they ought to have been, run away with the a 
thought, That Regan delivered a letter to the 
ſteward ; whereas ſhe only deſired kim to oive, gh” 
or deliver ſo much by word of mouth. And by 15 
this means another blunder, as egregious as the 1 


(a) The like expreſſion, Twelfth Night, act iii. ſc. iv. 
vol. iii. p. 168. 
Sir Toby. Challenge me the Duke's youth, to fight with 
him; hurt him in eleven places; my niece ſhall rate noe 
of it. 
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former, and ariſing out of it, preſents itſelf to 

view, in the ſame act, 1c. ix. p. 121. 

« And give the /4ers, which thou find'ſt about 
3 

« To Edmund Earl of Glo ſter, &c. 

Edg. Let's ſee theſe pockets, the letters 

e that he ſpeaks of, 

« May be my friends 

Reads the letter. 

Obſerve, that here is but one letter produced 
and read, which is Goneril's. Had there been 
one of Regar's too, the audience no doubt ſhould 
have heard it as well as Goner:i/*s. But! it is plain, 
from what is amended and explained above, that 
the ſteward had no letter from Regan, but only 


a meſſage to be deliverd by word of mouth to 
Edmund Earl of Glo ſter. So that it is not to be 


doubted, but the laſt paſſage ſhould be read 

ma: 

* And give the letter, which thou find'ſt about 

a, 

© To Edmund Earl of Gloſter. 
Eg. Let fee theſe pockets; the /etter 
&,. that he ſpeaks of, 

May be my friends. 
Thus the whole is connected clear, 

ſiſtent. 
See the concluſion of Goneril's letter. 

Your (wife, ſo I would ſay) affectionate ſer- 

vant, Gonerill. 


Upon which Edgar cries out, 


and con- 
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116 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 


Oh (a) in- -diſtinguiſh'd ſpace of woman's will. Goe, 
The word ſo written in an old folio edition. : 9 
By which Shakeſpeare might mean the parentheſis it 1: 
(wife, ſo I would ſay). | BYE, fed 
Oh, curſed parent hof s! in- -diſtinguiſh* 1 {pri 
1. e. hook'd in. Mr. Smith, i Whit 
Sc. vi. p. 113. Edgar to Glouceſter. - 8 
Edg. Hadiſt thou been ought but goſs' mer fea- [ 
thers, air, Thr, 

rd ] Rob 


Thou dſt ſoiver'd like an egg, &c. 
Gofſomore, the white, and cobweb-like exha- 
lations that fly about in hot ſunny weather. 
Skinner ſays, in a book called The French Gar- 
diner, it ſignifies the down of the ſow- thiſtle, 
which is driven to and fro by the wind. 7 
&« As ſure ſome wonder on the cauſe of thunder, 
« On ebb and flood, on goſſomor and miſt, 
« And on all things, till that the cauſe is wiſt.“ 
Chaucer”s Squier's Tale, 278, &c. . 
— The retiring hour 
So furniſh'd as might force the Perſſan envy, 
Is The filver bathing tub, the cambrick rubber, 
The embroider'd quilt, a bed of geſſamere, 
*« And damaſk roſes, a meere powder plot, 
* To blow you up.“ 2 
The Guardian, a comical hiſtory, written by 
Mr. Philip Maſfenger, P- 34. 
Sc. vii. p. Fig. | 
Nor the fall'd bcrſe 
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(a) A ſyllable left oat in the folios of 1623, an! 10:2, 
5 inc inguiſhed.“ „„ 
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/ 
Goes to't with a more riotous appetite.) 


SoyPd horſe in all other editions I believe, and 


it is a term now uſed for a horſe that has been 
fed long with hay and corn in the ſtable, and in 


ſ>ring has freſh graſs carried to him thither, upon 


which he feeds greedily. 

Sc. ib: , 

Lear. The uſurer hangs the cozener, 
Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do appear; 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all, plate fin with 

gold, 
And the ftrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy ſtraw doth pierce it.] 

See the fable, intitled, Great rogues hang up 
the little ones. L' Eſtrange's Fables, part 2. 
fab. 212. 

« Place ſins with gold, Sc 
. | 

Act v. ſc. v. Tear to Cordelia. 

Lear. Have I caught thee ? 

He that parts us, ſhall bring a brand from heaven, 
And fire us hence like foxes |] 

Alluding to part of the hiſtory of Samſen and 
the Philiſtines, Judges xv. 4. 5. 

„ And Samſon caught three hundred foxes, 
© and took fire-brands, and turned tail to tail, 
* and put a fire-brand in the middle between 
** two tails. | 
e And when he had ſet the brands on fire, he 
let them go into the ſtanding corn of the Phi- 
hiji lines and burnt up the ſhockes, and alfo 
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118 Critical, Fiftorical, and Expla natory 


the ſtanding-corn, with the vineyards and 
= <©< glives.” | 
Sc, v. p. 132. | 
The gougeres ſpall conſume them, fleſh and fell. ] 
Both feſp and ſein. | 
So Skelton, Works, p. 257. 
« J have well eſpyde, 
No man may hym hyde ; 
** With ſinnews wyderyd | 
“From deth holow eyed: 
« With bonys ſhyderyd, 
With his worm etyn maw, | F 
„ And his gaſtly jaw, | 3 
„ Gapyng aſyde, | 
„ Nakyd of hyde, 
Neither fe nor fell.” _ 
Chaucer uſeth fell and bones, for tin and 
pes. | | | 
And ſaid, that he and all his kinne at once, 
Were worthy to be brent with fell and bone.” 
Troilus and Creſeide, 1. 91. 
| pP. 141. . | 
Enter Lear, with Cordelia dead in his arms.] 
This piece of hiſtory is diſproved before, note, 
act iv. ſc. iv. p. 109. 
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TIMON of ATHENS. 


ACT--I1I  $CENE „„ 


OW foall I underſtand you? 
Poet. I'll unbolt to you.] 
“J will unbolt to you,” Folios 1623, and 
1632. : 
c. ib. p. 151. 
oet. Nay, but hear me on. 
% Nay,. Sir, but heare me on.“ Folios 1623, 
and 1 „ 

Sc. ibid. 

Poet. Make ſacred even his flyrrop.] 

Alluding to the cuſtome of ſome of the eaſtern 
monarchs, who permit their ſubjects to kiſs their 
ſtyrrops. 

To this Spenſer probably alludes, Fairy Queen, 


Paint. 


book ii. . canto iii. 8. : | 
* Hold, O dear, Lord! hold your dead doing 
% hand, | 


+ Then loud he cry'd, I am your humble thrall. 

Ah, wretch! (quoth he), thy deſtinies with- 
« Had; 

My wrathful will, and do for mercy call. 

] give thee life, therefore proſtrated fall, 

** And &i/s my ſtirrup.“ 
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120 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
i. p. 157. 
Timon. How doſt thou like this jewel, Ape- 

mantus ? | 

Apem. Not ſo well as plain dealing, which will 
not coſt a man a doit. 

Huding to that proverbial expreſſion, Plain 
dealing is a jewel, but they that uſe it die beg- 
gars. See Ray's Proverbs, that are entire ſen- 

gences. 1 15 

— p. 160. | 
Tim. Nay ceremony was but deviſed at firſt, 

To ſet a gloſs upon fair deeds. 

% Nay, my Lords, Sc.“ Folios 1623, and 

wo | bo 

SC. v. p. 161. | 

Apem. Were [ a great man, 1 ſhould fear to 

Int, | 
ef they ſhould ſpy my windpipe's dangerous notes 

Great men ſhould drink with harneſs on their 

throats. — 

Alluding to the pledge, in the time of the 
Danes. It was then cuſtomary, when a perſon 
promiſed to be pledge, or ſecurity for the reſt of 
the company, that they ſhould receive no harm 
whilſt they were drinking: a cuſtom occaſioned 
by the practice of the Danes heretofore, who 
frequently uſed to ſtab, or cut the throats of 
the Engliſb, while they were drinking. 

In Wyat's rebellion, the firſt year of Queen 

Vary, the /erjeants, and other lawyers in ne 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Se. 121 
minſter-hall, pleaded in harneſs. See Baker's 
Chronicle, edit. 1670, p. 316. 

Sc. v. p. 161. Timon of Apemantus. 


vis eſt, 
But yonder man is ever angry. | 
Alluding to Horace, 1. epift. 2. 62, Sc. 
Ira furor brevis eſt; animum rege, qui, niſi 
paret, | : 
Imperat; hunc frenis, hunc tu compeſce Catena. 

Sc. vii. p. 169. 

Apem. Thou giveſt ſo long, Timon, 
That T fear me, thou wilt give away thyſeff in 

paper. 

Giving away himſelf in paper, alludes to the 
many obligations, by which he was bound for 
the ſecurity of his creditors. : 

This appears, I think, to be the meaning, 
from other paſſages in this play. 

Flav. His promiſes fly ſo beyond his ſtate, 
„That what he ſpeaks, is all in debt; he owes 
For every word; he is ſo kind, that he 
Pays intereſt for't, his hands put to their 

% books.” Sc. vii. 

Sen. * Go take theſe bonds along with you, 
« And have dates in count.” Act ii. ſc. i. 
p. 71. | 
Limon. How goes the world, that I am thus 

_ « encountred, 
* With clamorous claims of debt, demands of 
«© broken bonds, 


Tim. They ſay, my Lords, that ira furor Bre- 
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- £ I wonder on't.“ Folios 1623, and 1632. 


122 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
« And the detention 5 long: ſince due debts, 
« Againſt my honour.” Sc. ii. p. 173. 

In the tragedy of King Lear, act iii. ſc. vi. 
p. 82. part of Edgar's advice, under the guiſe 
of a madman, is, 

Keep thy pen from lenders books. 

Act ii. ſc. ii. p. 172. f 

Capb. Good evening, Varro; what, you come 
fer money. ] | 
« Good even, Varro, &c.” Folios 1623, 
1632. | 

SC. ili. P. 175. 

Fool. Look you, here comes my miſtreſs" page. 

« My maſter's page.” Folios 1623, and 1632, 
and Sir Thomas Hanmer. 

SC. iii. p. 186. 

Sem. Muſt he needs trouble me in't? *bove all 
ethers. 1 
„% Muſt he needs trouble me in't? 

% Hum! bove all others.” Folios 1623, and 
1632; and probably right, as he uſes the word 
hum in a few lines after. 

Sc. iv. p. 188. Enter Phila. 

« Enter Philorus.” Folios 1623, and 1632, 
and Sir Tho, Hanmer, 
0. | 

Philo. I not my Lord ſeen yet? 

Luc. Not yet. | 

Phils. I —y he was wont to ſhine at ſeven.] 


* 


from pyrates and rovers ; and therefore being ac- 


Notes upon SHMARESPEARE, Cc. 123 7 I 


Act iii. ſc. vi. p. 193. Ha 
Sen. Your words have fool ſuch pains, as if they 
labour d 
To bring man laughter into form, ſet quarrelling 
Upon the bead of valour, which indeed 0 
Is valour miſ-begot, and came into th* world 
When ſefts and factions wers but newly born.] 

An alluſion to the wicked practice of duelling, 
upon the ſevere edict of Henry IV. King of 
France, againſt duels, which was but ſeldom 
put in execution. - Dr. Cockburn informs us, 
(Hiſtory of Duels, ſecond part, p. 346.), That 
« the Prince of Melf, mareſchal of France, and 
general in Piedmont, took this courſe to ſup- 
« preſs in his army, both duels, and the com- 
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* mon quarrels which occaſioned them; even- . 
ce to oblige both the challenger, and him who * 
gave the provocation, to fight upon a narrow 13 
66 bridge without rails, and guarded at each end; 15 
« ſo that there was no eſcaping for the dueliſts, = 
« but that they mult die by one another's ſword, 1 
or be drowned.” ; f i 
See note upon Rome and Juliet, act iii. ſc. i. 1 
Act iv. ſc. iii. p. 204. 1 
Timon, ——T winu'a brothers of one womb, | 5 ; 
Whoſe procreation, reſidence, and birth, 8 ; 
Scarce is divided, touch'd with ſeveral fortunes, 1 
The greater ſcorns the leſſer. 1 
Caſtor and Pollux, the two ſons of Jupiter and 1 


Leda, when they came of age, they freed the ſea: 
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124% Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
counted gods of the ſea, they were called on by We 
mariners in time of danger, and tempeſt. 

v. p. 214. | 

Timon. The gilded newt, and eveleſs venom" 

15 De 
With all th abhorred births below criſp henden, 
MWpbereon Hyperion's quick ning fire doth ſhine. 

By Hyperion is here meant the ſun; by ſome 
called the brother of Saturn, who governeth the 
courſe of the planets, and therefore is named 
the father of the fun, moon, and ſtars; This is 
proved, Titus Andronicus, act v. ſc. iii. 
<« Even from Hyperion's riſing in the eaſt; 

e Until his very downfal in the ſea.” 
Sc. vi. p. 221. Timon to Apemantus. 
Nimon. Away, thou tedious rogue, 1 am ſorty 
ſhall loſe a ſtone by thee.] 

He has the like expreſſion in The Merry Wives 
of Vindſor, act i. ſcene the laſt. 

Caius. By gar, he ſhall not have a ſtone 
to trow at a dog. Timon reflects upon AP 
mantus as a nic; though all Cynics were not of 
this diſpoſition; as appears from Demonax, a 

Cynic philoſopher, (a) who, when he perceived 
that the Athenians had a great deſire to introduce 
the ſhow of gladiators, after the Roman manner, 
cry'd out, Ze dogs, do not ſuffer this cruelty, til 
ye have demoliſhed the altar of mercy ; thereby in- 

| timating, that the beholding brutiſh cruelty was 
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(4) Crckburn's Hiſtor; of Duels, p. 40. 
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| Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Sc. 125 


very unbecoming in a city, where Mercy was 
worſhipped as a goddeſs. 


The Engliſh nee is, « That every man 
« js furniſhed with a ſtone to throw at a dog, 
« or a ſtaff to beat a dog.” See Ray's Pro- 
verbial Sentences. | 
Sc. vii F 2 
Enter Thieves.] 
« Enter the bandetti.” Folios 162 3 and 1632. 
Ah V. Ic. ni, p. 
. The ſenators of Athens greet thee; Timon. 
5 im. I thank them, and would ſend them back 
the plague, if I could but catch it for them.] 
Alluding to the remarkable plague of Athens, 
mentioned by Thucydides. See it deſcribed, Uni- 
verſal Hiſtory, vol. 6. 8vo. p. 441, Sc. 
Ac v. 1c, ji p. 


Tim, I have a tree, which grows here in my 
cloſe, 
That myne own uſe invites me to cut down, 
And fhortly muſt I fell it : tell my friends, 
Tell Athens, in the frequence of degree, 
From high to low throughout, that whoſo pleaſe 
To ſtop afflition, let him take his haſte, 
Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the ax, 
And hang himſelf.] 
[See Plutarch's life of Mark Antony, p. 29.] 
Shakeſpeare may probably either allude to the 
fig-tree, L'Eſtrange's Fables, part 2. fab. 35. or 


to thoſe lines in Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Pro- 
logue, „„ We 
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125 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
% Than told he me how one Litumeus 

Complained to his felow Arius, 

That in his gardin growid ſoche a tre, 

n which he ſeidin, that his wivis three 

angid themſelf for hertis deſpitous. 

leve, brother, quod this Arius, 

euin me a plant of this blifsfn] tre, 

nd in my gardin plantid ſhall it be. 

r. James Shirley, in his tragi- comedy, in- 
titled The Gentleman of Venice, has borrowed this 
thought from Shakeſpeare. 

Malipero, Cornari's nephew, afking Marcello, 
whether he had prevailed with his uncle to fa- 
vour him? Marcello makes the following anſwer, 
act ii. p. 30. 

r. This halter He has tied the knot 
himſelf, and ſays, next to the philoſopher's 
fone, he knows not what thing of nobler va- 
lue to preſent you : and, rather than you 

ould delay for want of a convenience—— 

ou know what you ſhould do; once more 
eruſe his orchard ; there's one tree he would 
ave bear no other fruit.” 

Mal.] thank him for his fine nooſe: wou 

I had his neck in't, the devil ſhould not con- 

jure him from this circle.“ 
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' Notes. upon SHAKESPEARE, c. 


TITUS ANDRONICUS: 
ACT I. 8 C'E- NE Ih aus 


Titus. * Hou great defender of this capitol, 
Stand gracious to the rites that we in- 
tend.] 
An addreſs to Jupiter Capitelinus, called ſo, 
as having a temple built on the Capitol hill. 
Id. ib. Why ſuffer'ſt thou thy ſons, unburied yet, 
To Hover on the dreadful ſhore of Styx. | 
Spenſer has an image of the like kind, Fairy 
Queen, book iii. canto vii. 14. 
* Softly at laſt he gan his mother aſk, 
What miſter wight that was, and whence de - 
rive, 
That in ſo ſtrange diſguiſement clans did maſk; 
And by what accident ſhe there arriv'd* 
* But ſhe, as one nigh of her wits deptiv'd, 
* With nought but ghoſtly looks him anſwered, 
Like to a ghoſt, which lately is reviv'd 
From Stygian ſhores, where late it wandered, 


„ So both at her, and at each other wondered.” 
Act ii. 1c. ii. 
Demet. 


hat man! more water glideth by the mill, 
Than wots the miller of. 

See Ray's ir overbs, that are entire ſentences, 
p- 176. | 
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128 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
Act ii. ſc. v. p. 269. 


Baſſ. Believe me, Queen, your fwarth Cimme- bale 
rian birdi 
 Doth make your Bouour of his body” s hue. then 
Ne calls Aaron the Moor a Cimmerian, from I. 
the darkneſs of his complexion, not country. wrot 
The Cimmerii were a people of S$cythia, which in- of tl 
habited a part of the kingdom of Pontus near fying 
the Boſphoras, called after their name the Cim- Sa 
meriiu, becauſe they dwelt in a. country com- Engl, 
Spaſſed . about with woods, and always covered Labo: 
9 * thick clouds, that cauſed a great darkneſs, ral ot 
ich occaſioned the proverb of Cimmeriæ tene- It 
z KCimmerian darkneſs, ſuch as were in Egypt. ſcribe 
get's Dictionary of the Greek and Roman diſten 
.  Antiquiti? | Th 
"$6 ] carried am into a waſte wilderneſs, (90 F 
« Waſte wilderneſs, amongſt Ommerian ſhades, gather 
„Where endleſs pains, and hideous heavineſs, 
« Ts round about me heapt in darkſome glades.” (a) © 
Virgil s Gnat, Spenſer's Works, p. 1159s in Joc 
A ſtony coldneſs ſtill benumb'd the. ſoul, * 
« And lively ſpirits of each living wight, © yu 
. menta 
% And dimm'd with darkneſs their intelligence, Dale", 
= *© Darkneſs more than Cymmerians daily night, * fcribes tl 
q Tears of the Muſes, p. 1367. 1) 
4 Sc. v. p. 270. 8 | _ _ 
1 Tamora. ee . tur: et 
= The trees, tho" ſummer, yet forlorn and lean, aunorum. 
5 O'ercome with moſs, and baleful miſſeltoe.] duia jar! 
3 Is cannot imagine how Shakeſpeare could call it Rb 


# coruua ti 


gathered it every year. 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Oc. 129 
baleful miſſeltoe, unleſs it was ſo to birds, (a) 


birdlime being formerly made of it, to deprive 
them of their liberty. | 


I ſhould rather have imagined our author had 
wrote bailful miſſeltaz, had it ſorted with the ſenſe. 


of the paſſage ; the word Hael, or Baile, ſigni- 
fying a wiſh of health, of ſafety. 

So it is uſed in Chaucer, and other antient 
Eng gliſb poets ; and fo by Shakeſpeare, in Love's 
Labours loſt, act iv. ſcene the laſt, and in n ſeve- 
ral other places. . 

It was much in eſteem, and frequently pre- 
ſcribed in apoplexies, vertigves, and other head- 
·ù.. EL 

The antient Druids had it in high veneration, 
D Pliny relates the ceremony wherewith they 


Some 


(a) * Viſcum ad aucupia ex hujus fruticis baccis aliquibus 
in locis parabatur, hoc modo: Baccas in aqua decoquunt. 


donec dirumpantur, peſtea contunduat in mortario, et tan- 


diu in aqua fontana lavant, quouſque furfuracea excre- 


** menta eximant.'? 
Dale's Pharmacelogia, vol. 1. p. 453. Pliny likewiſe de- 


Y furibes the manner of making of ut it, Nat. Hiſt. lib. 16. 44. 


% Plin. Nat. Hig. lib. 16. cap. 44. Eft autem id ra- 


q tum admodam inventu, et repertum, magna religione peti- 
. tur: et ante omnia ſexta luna, quæ principia menſium, 
Jannorumque his facit, et ſeculi poſt triceſimum annum 3; 
£ | Guia jan viriem abunde habeat. Omnia ſanantem appel- 
: antes in ſuo vocabulo, facrificiis, epulifque rite ſub arbore 
Preparatis, duos admovent candidi coloris tauros, quorum 


ernua tune primum vinciantur. Sacerdos candida, veſte 
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230 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
Some have imagined it to be the (a) golden 
boagh, which Aneas made uſe of to introduce 
himſelf into the E!y/ian region, in Virgil's 6th. 
Enerd. | 
Shakeſpeare, in Romeo and Juliet, act ii. ſc. ii. 
makes mention of the like ſortment, of whole 
ſome, and unwholſome plants. . 
Friar. I muſt fill up this oſier cage of ours, 
% With Zaleful weeds, and precious-juiced 
TAE > 
Sc. v. p. 272. | 
Lav. *Tis true, the raven doth not hatch the 
lark, 
Yet have I het (ob could I find it now), 
The lion, moved with pity, did endure 
To have his princely paws all pared away.] 
Alluding to the fable in Æſop, (fable 121.), 
of the Lion in love with the country-laſs, whoſe 
father conditioned. with him, that his teeth 
ſhould be drawn, and his nails pared ; with 
which the lion complied. When the operation 
was over, the countryman ſeeing the lion diſ- 


cultus arborem ſcandit, falce aurea demetit, candic o id exci- 
pitur ſago. Tum deinde victimas immolant, precantes, ut 
ſuum donum Deus proſperum faciat, his quibus dederit ſœ- 
cunditatem eo pc t) dari, cuicunque animali ſterili arbitran- 
tur. Contraque venena omnia eſſe remedio, tanta gentium in 


rebus frivolis n religio eſt. 


Ca) Aurevs ramus 2 apud FVirgilium, J. B. Vid. Rai 
Catalog. plantarum Angliæ, 8vo, p. 319: Quincy s Phar- 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 1 31 
armed, pluck'd up a good heart, and with a 
ſwindging cudgel broke off the match. 

Sc. x. p. 278. Marcus to Lavinia. 
Mar. 


But ſure ſome Tereus hath defloured thee, 


And, leſt thou ſpould.ſt detect him, cut thy tongue] 
Tereus was a King of Thrace, who raviſhed his 
ſiſter Philomela, and cut out her tongue, that ſhe 
ſhould not tell. 


——-Jugulum Ph:lomela parabat, 

Spem quæ ſuæ mortis viſo conceperat enſe, 

Ille indignanti, et nomen patris uſque vocanti, 
Luctantique loqui comprenſam forcipe linguam, 


Abſtulit enſe fero, &c.] 


Ovidii Metam. lib. vi. 33, Ec. 
[See the Legend of Philomela, in Chaucer, 
Urry's edition, p. 354, 355 ]] 


Progne, the wife of Tereus, and her filler, in b 


reyenge, killed her own ſon by Tereus, and ſer- 
ved him up at a feaſt, to be eaten by his own fa. 
ther, To this Perſius alludes, ſar. 5. 8, 9. 
Si quibus aut Procnes, aut fi quibus olla Thighs, 
Fervebit ſæpe inſulſo cœnanda Ghconi. 
e Bards! who to frighted theatres reveal, 
The tragic horror of Thyeſtes' meal, 
FP knw to cook fair Progne's bloody treat, 
Where witleſs Glycas oft, and oft mult cas,” 
Dr. Brewſter's Tranſlation. 

Ibid. p. 279. 

Marc. Or had he heard the heavenly harmony, 


Fhich that ſwect tongue hath made, 
K 3 th 
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in Mr. T beobald, and ſo it ſtands 1 in the two fo- 


"I Critical, H. 72 cal, and Explanatory 
He wou'd have dropt his knife, and fall 7 aſleep, 


4s Cerberus, al the Thracian goes 8 feet. ] nc 
Orpheus. | a 
Act iii. ſc. iv. p. 286. | &« x 
Mar. Oh ! brother, ſpeak with poſſi bilities, - ſ 
And do not break into theſe woe extremes. « þ 
Two extremes, Sir Tho. Hanmer. Deep extremes, 44 1 


lios of 1623, and 1632. . ; 

SC. vi. p. 290. 4 

Titus. _ 5 
To bid FEneas tell the tale twice ver, 4 * 
How Troy was burnt, and he made miſerable ? 4 / 
O handle not the theme.) 3 

Alluding to thoſe lines of Virgil, FEneid. lib. ü. 4 „ 
1 2 3, Cc. wa 
Conticuere omnes, intentique ora tenebant, 1 
Inde toro pater Eneas fic orſus ab alto, 4 . 
Infandum regina jubes renovare dolorem. 4 3 

-Quis talia fando 4 
Myrmidonum, dolopumve, aut duri miles Ulyſſis, S, 
Temperet a lachrymis ? 4 

Act iv. ic. i. p. 295. _ 

Marcius. T 
My Lerd, knee! FA Wn With me; Lavinia, &eel; Rom 
And neel, fexeet boy, the Roman Hector's hope, «7T 
Aud ſwear with me, (as with the woſul peer, C1 
Aud father of that chaſte di Honour'd dame, « N 
Lord Junius Brutus ſwear for Lucrece' rape), * Þ\ 


T hat we will proſecute by good advice, 


Mortal revenge, upen the trait'rous Goths, 


* HY 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Sc. 133 

And ſee their blood, or die with this reproach.) 
(a) * Junius Brutus, upon the murder of 

« Lucretia, threw off the diſguiſe of mad- 
« nels 3 
« ſnatching the poniard out of her boſom, told 
« her relations there preſent, that tears and 
c Jamentations could never be heard whileſt ven- 
« geance cry'd fo loud; then ſhewing the 


bloody poniard to the aſſembly; 7/wear, ſaid 


1 


n 


he, by this blood, which was once ſo pure, and 
« which nothing but the deteſtable villa af 
« Tarquin could have polluted, that I will pur- 
. ſue Lucius Tarquinius the Proud, bis witked 
« wife, and their children, with fire and ſwords 
& nor will ſuffer any of that family, or any other 
« whatſoever, to reign at Rome. Ze gods, 1 call 
« you to witneſs this my oath. At theſe words 
* he preſented the dagger to Collatinus, Lucre- 
* tius, Valerius, and the reſt of the company, 
and engaged them to take the ſaid oath.” 
IC. Ut. p. 301. 

Aaron. Two may keep counſel when the third's 


away. | 
Fhis proverbial - laying is again repeated in 


Romeo and Juliet, ac ii. ſc. iv. p. 49. 
Two may keep counſel, putting one away.“ 


Chaucer alludes to the proverb, 
** Make privy to your delying few as ye male, 


For three may kepe a counſel, if twain be 


* away.” Ten Commandments of Love, 531> 


{a) Univerſal Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 35. from Dion. Hal. & Liv. 
K 4 | The 


and, drawing near the body, and 
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The French ſay, ret de deux, ſecret de (6 
dieu, ſecret de trois, ſecret de tous. & 
The [talian, Tre taceranno, ſe due vi non ce 
ſono. | | nm 25 =” 
Ray's Proverbs, that are entire ſentences. | 
Sc. iv. p. 303. . | 6 
Titus. Jil dive into the burning lake below, cc 
Aud pull her out of Acheron by the heels. 6 
May not this allude to that line in Virgil, 66 
Eneid. 7. 314. 5 wy 00 
Flectere fi nequeo ſuperos, Acheronta movebo. 
e i. p. 304. | | 6 
Marc. My Lord, I am a mile beyond the moon. 
& My Lord, I ayme a mile beyond the moone.* cc 
'Folios 1623, and 1632. N 
Act v. ſc ii. p. 311. Aaron, to his Baſtard r 


| by Tamora. 
Aaron. Had nature lent thee but thy mozber”s 
look, | 
Villain, thou migbi'ſt have been an Emperor: 
But where the bull and cow are beth milk-white, 
They never do beget a cole-black calf.] | 
We have the following account in diſproot, 
note upon Jacob's rods, Snopſ. Criticorum, in Gen. 
xxx. 39. from Saint Jerome. 
Mulier quædam accuſata adulterii, quod Æthio- 
pem peperiſſet, reperta Æthiopis pictura in cubi- 
culo liberata eſt. 
See Dr. Shuckford's Connexion upon the ſame 
place. | 
Hear ſay. It (fancy) works upon that which 
As not as yet, 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 135 

The little Ætbiop infant had not ben 

Black in his cradle, had he not been firſt 

Black in the mother's ſtrong imagination. 

Tis thought the hairy child that“ 5 n 
about, | 

Came by the mother's thinking on hs picture 

Of Saint John Baptiſt in his-camel's coat. 

See we not beaſts conceive, as they do fanſie 

The preſent colours placed before their eyes d 

We owe pyed colts unto the varied horſes 
ce cloth, 

And the white partridge to the neighbouring 
« ſnow: 

Fancy can fave or kill.” 

Mr. Will. Cartwright's Comedy, intitled, The 


Ordinary, act ii. 1c. iii. p. 29. 


Id. ib. 

Goth. What, can 7 thou 2 all this, and never 
Bluſh? 

Aaron. Ay, like a black deg, as 2 ſaying is. E 

See Ray's Proverbs, 

Sc. iv. p. 319. 


Tam, Yield to his honour, [any and ſpeak 


him fair.] 
Qu. Sooth ? 
Sc. vi. p. 323. 
Titus. Was it well done of raſh Virginius, 


To ſlay his daughter with his own right hand, 
| Becauſe ſhe was enforc'd, ſtain'd, and deflour'd.] 


See an account of Lucius Virgilnis's ſlaying his 


daughter publickly, becauſe _ Claudius had 


ſeduced 
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136 Critical, Hi and Explanatory 

ſeduced and debauched her, Livii Hiftor. lib. 3. 
cap. 47, 48. And the ſtory is told in Chamcer's 
Doctor of Phyſike's Tale, p. 128, Sc. Urry's 
After Titus had aſked this queſtion, and the 
mperor had awed, that what Virginius had 
done was right, Titus ſtabbed his daughter; 
pon which Saturninus put this queſtion to him, 
Sat. M hat, aas foe raviſb d? Tell who did the deed! 


Tit. Vill't pleaſe you, eat? Will 't picaſe your 
Highneſs, feed? 8 
Tam. . 2 baſe thou Hain thine only daughter 


thus ? 
Tit. Not T; *twas Chiron and Demetrius, 
They raviſb d her, and cut away her tongue 
And they, *twas they, that did her all this wrong. 
Sat. Go fetch them hither to us preſently. 
Tit. Why,there they are, both baked in that pye, 


. . IWhereof their mother daintily hath fed, &c.] 
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Might not Shakeſpeare, in the deſcription of 
this barbarous ſcene, borrow much from the 
ſtory of Aftyages King of the Medes, and Har- 
gaguss fon? 

Aſtyages, upon a dream, which the foothſayers 
interpreted, That his daughter ſhould bring 
forth a ſon, who ſhould diſpoſſeſs him of his 
kingdom, prevailed with Harpagus his favourite, 
upon the birth of Cyras his grandſon, to make 
kim a promiſe, that the child ſhould be dil- 
patched. out of the way: and he ſo far com- 
plied, that he gave the child to a herdſman of, 


the King's, to be expoſed to the ſavage cruelty 
of 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Sc. 137 
of 5 beaſts; but the herdſman, inſtead of 


complying, at the requeſt of his wife, ſaved the 


child. 
 Aftyages diſcovering this ſome years after, or 


dered Harpagus to ſend his ſon to court; and, 
when he had him in his cuſtody, he commanded, 
that his head, hands, and feet, ſhould be cut off, 
and his body be prepared for an entertainment, 
to be dreſſed in different ways. He invited 

arpagus to ſup with him, but at a ſeparate 
table; and, after he had ate plentifully, he aſked 
him how he liked his fare ? Harpagus praiſed 
the banquet. Upon which he ordered his ſer- 
yants to bring in the head, hands, and feet of his 
ſon; which done, the King inform'd him in what 
manner he had entertained him, and aſked higa 
how he liked it? Harpagus made anſwer, with 


a very heavy heart, Yhatſoever pleaſeth the King, - 


pleaſeth me alſo. Herodati Clio. ; 
See likewiſe Univerſal! Hiſtory, &c, vol. 8. 
zvo, P. I 73. 
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138 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 


Ac rl. SCENE it: 


Captain, of Macbetb's s valour., 


Capt. \ V HO ne er ſhook bands, nor bid farewel 


| to him, 
Till be unfram'd him from the nape to ih chops. 
He has a bolder image, Coriolanus, act ii. 
Ic. vi. p. 475. 
— — A s waves before 
* A veſſel under fail, ſo men obey'd, 
* And fell before his ſtern; his ſword, (death's 
„ ſtamp), ; 
c Where it did mark, it took from face to foot.” 
The learned Mr. Upzon, in his Critical Re- 
marks on three plays of Ben Johnſon, p. 46. has 
given ſeveral inſtances of this common manner 
expreſſion, which is ſomewhat hyperbolical, 


and poetical, rather than ſtrictly true. To which 


I ſhall beg leave to add the following inſtances, 
from Spenſer, and other writers. < 
* And on his haughty helmer making mark, 
So hugely ſtruck, that it the ſteel did rive, 
« And cleft his head.” 
Spenſer*s Fairy Queen, book i. canto ii. 19. 
And high-advancing his blood-thirſty blade, 

Strook one of his deformed heads ſo ſore, 

ﬆ That 


| Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Sc. 139. 
That of his puiſſance proud example made; 
His monſtrous ſcalp down to his teeth he tore, 
« And that HIRING ſhape miſ-ſhaped the 

«© more.” 
Book i. canto viii. 16. 
And again, 133 

« He gan let drive at him with all his power, 

« And with his axe him ſmote in evil hour, 
„That from his ſhoulders. quite his head he. 

„ 

Book iv. canto iii. 20. 

« But Calidore did follow him fo faſt, 

« That even in the porch he him did win, 
And cleft his head aſunder to his chin.“ 

Book vi. canto i. 23. 

See likewiſe book vi. canto vii. 3. canto 

i 3 
Plutarch, in his Liſe of Pyrrbus King of 

Epire, vol. 3. p. 48. has one inſtance ſtill more 

upon the marvellous. He tells us, That . 
« Pyrrhus, upon a ſignal of a Roman, who chal- 

*« lenged him at the head of the two armies, ſtruck 

* his adverſary upon his head with his ſword _ 
ſuch a blow, as, with the ſtrength of his arm, 
and the excellent temper of his weapon, paſſed 
downward ſo far, that in a moment his body 
«© being cut aſunder, fell in two pieces. This 
<« ſtopped the current of the Barbarians, amaz'd * 
and confounded at Fyrrbus, as one more than 
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cal, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 

Gaul, 500k i. chap. vii. p-. 40. Book ii. 

X111. p. 87. and in chap. xxvii. p. 179. 
Sc. ii. p. 236. | 

The Thane of Cawdor *gan a diſmal confi. I 

« Began a diſmal conflict. Folios 1623 3> and 

1632. 3 | 


Roſe. Now, Sweno' Norway s King craves com- 
Daſition, | 
Nor woald we deign | Dim" burial of his men, 
I be diſburſed at Saint Comeſkill-iſle 
Ten thouſand dollars. 2 


ty 


This is confirmed by (a) Buchanan. 
Sc. i... | 


id : 
* * 
* 


1 Witch. A ſailor's s wiſe bad cheſtnuts in ber 


* 


x 
* 


Aud mounc bi, and mountcht, and mouncht; give 
me, quot h J. 
 Artdint thee, witch, the runip-fed ronion cries. 
Ronion uſed again, Merry Wives of Mindſor, 
act iv. ic. v. p. 327. ] 
Aroint, ſigniftes be gone. 
T ſhould imagine Shatefprare rather wrote, 
Hioint thbe, Witch, with the ointment taught thee 
by the devil,” fly away, and be gone. 


r. Stor,” giving the vulgar opinion of witches 


” By . — 


{a) Adverſus eos Bancho cum copiis miſſus; primos adortus 


mdpna- ſtrage concidit. Hi fere primores gentis erant, reliqui 


facile ad naves compulſi. Bancho magna pecunia Cœſorum 
ſepulturam vendidifſe dicitar 3 quorum ſepulchra aiunt adhuc 
in Anonia inſala oſtendi. 

Rerum Stotichr. Hip. lib, vii. 7. 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Gr. rr 


flying, obferves, (Diſcovery of Witchcraft," book 


« members of children, whereby they ride in 
« the air, and accompliſh all their defires — 


« After burial, they ſteal them out of their 
« graves, and ſeeth them in a cauldron, till the 


e fleſh'he made potable, of which they make 


« an ointment, by which they ride in the air.” 
Mierus expoſes the folly of this. opinion, in. 

his book De Præſtigiis Dæmonum, proving it to 

be a diabolical illuſion, and to be acted only in 

dream. And *tis expoſed as ſach by Oldbam, 

(Works, 6th edit. p. 254.) 

« As men in ſleep, though motionleſs thay lis, 


« Fledg'd by a dream, believe they mount, 
and fly; 


So witches ſome inchanted wand beſtride, 
* And think they through the airy regions. ride.“ 


See more authorities, Notes upon Hadibras, 


part iii. canto i. 411, 412. 


Ronion, Baily refers to Shakeſpeare, and 68 
that it ſignifies: a rake, without any other autho- 
rity, But more probably *tis a coined word; 
from roin, or roinor, which fignifies a ſcab, 
ſcurf, mange. 3 

Without bleine, or ſcab, or roine. Chancer's: 
Romaunt of the Roſe, 5 53 4 
In French it ſignifies a rogue. See Gloſſary to 


Chaucer. 
Roincus, ruinous. Id. ib. 988. 
Chaucer, 


i. chap. i. p. 40.0%, © That the devil teacheth 
« them, to make ointments of the bowels and 
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142 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
Chaucer, in the wards of the hoſt, at the end 


of the Do#or of Phyſike's Tale, 1834. mentions 


Saint Runion. Wu 
* It ſhall be don (quod he) by Saint Runion. 

So that probably the witch had a deſign to 
ſtigmatize her with the title of fat-rumped, 1 2 
tified creature. 

Mierus makes mention of a (a) demon, with 
a name not much unlike this, who had the com- 
mand of nineteen legions of ſpirits; and ob- 
ſerves () elſwhere, that a legion conſiſts of ſix 
thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty ſix ſpirits. 

Se; iii. p. 338. 

© Ban. How far ist call'd to Foris. . 


< Soris.” Folios 1623, and 1632. 
Id. ib. Banquo ſpeaking of the Witches. 


Ban. bat are theſe, 
So (c) wither'd, and ſo wild in their attire ? 
That look not like th' inhabitants o th earth, 
And yet are ont, &c.] 

Rabelais deſcribes the Siby/ of Pahzouſt I 2 
book iii. chap, 17.] in the ſame manner. 


(a) Roneus marchio et comes, aſſimilatur monſtro. Singu- 
lirem in rhetoricis elegantiam confert, famulos etiam fidos, 
linguarum cognitionem, amicorum et inimicorum favorem 
huic obediunt legiones novendecimnm. 


Pſeudomonarchia Dæmonum, De Præſtigiis Dæmonum, anno 


1577, P. 920. 
(5) Legio 6665. id. b. p. 931. 


(c) Buchanan deſeribes them otherwiſe, as will appear from 
the following note. to 8 ED 
| * „ Ids 


® 
/ k * 


Quarum 


cum ſalu 
volvebat. 


Vo 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, &c. 143 
The old hag was in a pitiful, bad plight and 
« condition in matter of the outward ſtate and 
« complexion of her body, the ragged and tat- 
<« ter*'d equipage of her perſon in the point of ac- 
« coutrement, and beggarly poor proviſion of 
« fare for her diet and entertainment; for ſhe 
was ill apparelled, worſe nouriſhed, toothleſs, 
« bleare-ey*d, crook- ſnould'red, herſelf Wy 
ing, faint, and pithleſs, Sc.“ 

Sc. iv. p. 339. Macbeth to the witches. 1 

Mach. Speak, if you can; what are you? 19 - 

1 Vitch. All bail, Macbeth, hail to thee 7 vane i 
of Cawdor, Sc.] = 

( a) Buchanan obſerves, that this was all a 

dream. 

Id. ib. p. 341. 

Ban. Were ſuch things here as we 4 Jprak 
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abous? 4 

Or have we eaten of the tine root, 4 

s That takes the reaſon priſoner ?] 3 
Ne may probably allude to the plant formerly * 
1 9 
called dewwtry, and dewtroa, now datura, which 79 


grows in the Eaſt-Indies. Its flower and ſeed * 
| fave an intoxicating quality; for, taken in a 
mall quantity, they tranſport a man from the 


\ 

1 | (a) . enim nocte cum longiuſcule abeſſet a rege 
viſus eſt tres fœminas forma auguſtiore quam humana vidiſſe. 
Quarum una Angufie Thanum, altera Moraviæ, tertia Regem 
eum ſalutaſſet. Hoc ſomno animus cupiditate, et ſpe ger, 
vehementer incitatus, omnes regni adipiſcendi vias ſecum 


m WW volvebat. HP. Rer. Scot. lib. 7.: 
Vol. II. 5 | bjcfs 
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144 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 


objects about him, and place before him imagi- 
nary ſcenes, with which his attention is wholly 
taken up: ſo that any thing may be done with 
him, or before him, without his regarding it 
afterwards. —— Some are ſaid to be ſo expert in 
the uſe of this drug, that they can proportion 
its doſe ſo, as to take away the ſenſes for any 
number of hours, 


” 


See authorities in proof, note upon Hudibras, 
part iii. canto i. 32 1. 
Sc. vi. p. 344. 
King. Is execution done on Cawdon yet ? 
Or not thoſe in commiſſion yet returu'd?] 
So in folio 1623. 
Are not.” Folios 1632, and Sir Tho. Han. 


mer. 
SC. X. Enter Lady Macbeth.] 
* Enter Lady.” Folios 1623, and 1632. 
Sc. X. p. 88. 
Lady. Letting ] dare not wait upon I would, 
the poor cat i tb' adage.) 
Le chatayme bien le poiſſon, mais il craint 
„de mouiller la fatte.” 
&« A cat loves fiſh well, but ſhe will not wet 
« :hee-fect.” | Rap. © 90 
Act ii. 1c. ii. p. 358. 
Mac. Thou ſound and firm-ſet earth, 
Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk, for fear 
The very ſtones prate of my whereabout.] 
An alluſion probably to Luke xix. 40. 
e Sc. iv. 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, &c. 145 
Sc. iv. p. 366. 


Macd. Shake off his downy fees, death's 
counterfeit, 


is look on death iiſelf.] 


In the ſecond ſcene Macbeth ſays, 


« The death of each day's life fore labour has.“ 


That is, fleep; which is called by Ciceros the 
image of death, 74 | 
Nihil morti tam ſimile quam ſomnus. 
De Senectute, 80. _ 

Sc. v. p. 367. 

Lady. T he fleepers of the houſe ? Peak. } 
“ Speake, ſpeake.” Folios 1623, and 2832. 

Sc. vi. Macduff of Macbeth. 


Macd. He is already nam d, and gone 10 (a) Scone 
to be inveſted. | 


Scone was the 1 where the Scottiſh Kings 
were always crowned, a ſtone being incloſed 


there, in a wooden chair, for their inauguration. 


Camden's Britannia, col. 1250. 2d edit. by 
Bp. Gibſon. 

Sc. vi. p. 372. 

Roſs. Where is Duncan's Body? 

Macd. Carried to Colmes-hill, 


(a) Regem opportunum infidiis ad Eunerntſam nactus, ſep- 
timum jam regnantem annum, obtruncat ; ac manu collecta 
Sconam profectus, populari favore fretus, regem ſe dicit. Bu- 
chanani Rer. Scoticar. Hiſtor. lib. vii. vill. 


Vid. Buchanan. lib. xiv. 48. viii. 13. 30. ix. 8. 
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inſula dicitur. Bedæ Hy, alias Huia, vel Hoia dicitur, Pro- 
priorum mominum in Georgii Buchanani Rerum Scoticarun 


146 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
The ſacred ftore-houſe of his predeceſſors, 

And guardian of their bones.] | 

<« Carried to Celmekill.” Folios 1623, 1632, 
and Sir Tho. Hanmer ; who obſerves, that © it 
« is one of the weſtern iſlands of Scotland, other- 
“ wiſe called (4) Jona.“ 

Akt iii. ſc. ii. p. 375. 
Macbeth to the two Murderers. 

Mach. Are you ſo goſpell*d, | 
To pray for this good man, and his iſſue, 

Whoſe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 
And beggar'd yours for ever.] 

Alluding to our Saviour's precept, Matth. v. 
44. Pray for them that deſpitefully uſe you, and 
perſecute you. 

Id. ib. | | I 

1 Mur. We are men, my Liege. 1 

They don't anſwer him in the name of Chri- © Of 
ſtians, but as men, whoſe humanity would hin- Ane 
der them from doing a barbarous action; al- Bye 
luding to thoſe paſſages in Terence, Heautontimon, ö 
2s. 

Ch. Homo ſum; humani nihil a me alie- 
num puto. N The 
„„ | of old; 
Cenſen' hominem me eſſe, &c.? | 0. 
| | Aupurs 


(a) 33 leolmkill, inſula Abudarum, una prope Mul- | By may 
lam. Divi Columbæ cœnobio clariſſima; unde et Columbs ME 


An 

In t 
lines. 

Cho 


. 


The ſec 


Hiſtoria occurrentium, interpretatio. Edit. 4t0. 1725. 


But 


But they quickly diveſted themſelves of their 
E humanity, and agreed, for a reward, to murder 
; Banquo, and Fleance. 

Act iii. ſc. v. p. 387. 

have Plood.] 

An alluſion to Genes ix. 6. 

In the . of Gorboduc are the following 
lines. 


death requite. 
« Jove, by juſt and everlaſting doome, 
« Juſtly have ever ſo requited it. 


Shall find it true, and ſo dooth preſent proofe 
« Preſent before our eies, for our behoofe. 
« O happy wight, that ſuffers not the ſnare 
Of murderous mind to tangle him in blood ; 
And happy he that can in time beware, 
* By others harms, and turn it to his good: 
But woe to him, that fearing not to offend, 
I « Doth ſerve his luſt, and will not ſee the 
1 «hi. | 
The Tragedy of Gorboduc, act iv. 1c. ii. vol. ii. 
of old plays, publiſhed 1744, p. 46. 
14. 15. 
Augurs that underſtood revelations, have 
By magpies, and by choughs, and reoks brought 
forth 
The ſecret'ſt man of blood.) 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, &c. 147 


Macb. It will have blood, they De, blood will 


Chorus. Blood aſketh bel and death muſt 


« This times before recorde, and times to come 
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148 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
He may refer to one, or both the following ac. 


counts; the firit taken from Wanly's Hiſtory of 


Man, by the author of a book, intitled, Wonder- 
fal Prodigies of Judgment and Mercy, by R. B. 
p. 164. 

&« Luther (ſays he) gives a relation of a cer- 
* tain Amaign, who travelling, fell among 
+. thieves ; who being about to cut his throat, 
the poor man eſpied a flight of crows, and 
„ ſaid, O crows, I take you for my witneſſes, and 
& revengers of my death. About two or three 
„ days after, theſe murdering thieves drinking 
in an inn, a company of crows came, and 
& lighted upon the top of the houſe ; whereupon 


& the thieves began to laugh, and one of them 


« ſaid, Look, yander are they which muſt revenge 
« bis death whom we lately flew. The tapſter 
« ovyerhearing their diſcourſe, related it to a ma- 
« piſtrate, who cauſed them to be apprehended; 
„“ and, upon their difagreeing ſpeeches, and 
% contrary anſwers, urged them ſo far, that they 
e confeſſed the truth, and received their deſer- 
& yed puniſhmnnt.” 


The following ſtory of the like kind, is related 


from Montanus de Providentia. Tb. p. 172. 

« At. Tigur, a certain vagabond rogue, had 
% killed his companion that lay with him in the 
« night in a barn; and having firſt removed 


* the dead corps out of ſight, fled away be- 


« times in the morning; but the maſter of the 
u barn ſeeing ſigns of a murder, ſoon after found 
4 | e the 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 149 
« the dead body. In the mean time the mur- 
1% derer was got far away; yet, by the noiſe of 
« crows and jays that followed and aſſaulted 
« him, he was taken notice of by ſome reapers 
« then in the field, who were ſomewhat terri- 
« fied at the novelty of ſo unuſual a thing: 
« The murderer for all this holds on his way ; 
and now might he ſeem to be almoſt out of 
« danger, when there came ſuch as were or- 
« dered to make purſuit after him, who inqui- 
e red of the reapers, if any man had paſſed that 
« way? who tell him, they had ſeen none be- 
« ſides one fellow, who, as he paſſed, was ever 
« and anon moleſted with the crows and jays, 5 
« that they did thence conjecture he was ſome by. 
« yillainz and, if they made haſte, they might o 
« undoubtedly take him. The wretch was ſoon 
after ſeized by them, and broken upon the. 
% wheel. At his execution, with ſighs and bh 
„ prayers, I heard him acknowledge the provi 1 
« dence of God, as a clear inſtance of which he 3 
had received in ſo unuſual a diſcovery of his 
* murder.” | 4 

Sc. v. 2 388. 1 | | 1 
8 I wil unto the weyward fifters).] 9 I 
„To the wizard fifters.” Folio 1632, bur vp 
wrong, as he uſes weyward- elſewhere, ; ; and 'tis̃ 
ſo in folio 1623. 

SC. vi. 


And which is worſe, all you have Jone | ww 
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150 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
Hath been but for a weeward ſon.] | 
* Wayward.” Folios 1623, and a and 
Sir Tho. Haum err. | 
Act iv. ſc. ii. p. 392. 
Lizard's leg, and Owlet's ⁊ving. 
% Heowlet's wing.” Folios 1623, 1632, and fo 
uied in Shakeſpear's time. Howlet, 

G. Hulette. Minſvieu's Guide into Tongues, 
col. 370. and I believe called Jenny Howlet in 
the north, at this time, | 


SC, ii. P. 395. 


Appar. Macbeth! Macbeth ! Macbeth 
Be bloody, bold, and reſolute; laugh io ſcorn 


The pow'r of man; for none of woman born 


Shall harm Macheth. | 
Macb. T. den live Macduff, what need 7 ſear 
, | 


Holinſbed (Hi tory of Scotland, p. 175.) ob- 
ſerves, That Macbeth flying, and being ur- 
ſued by Macduff, he ſaid to him, * Traitor, 
„ what meaneth it, that thou Mouldſt thus in 
% yain follow me, that am not appointed to be 
„ ſlain by any creature that is born of a wo- 
e man.” Macduff anſwered, with his naked 
ſword in his hand, It is true, Macbeth; and 
* no ſhall thine inſatiable cruelty have an end 
“for I am even he that thy wizzards told thee 
*+ of, who was never born of my mother, but 
s ripped out of her womb.” 
ſtept unto him, and ſlew him in the place, cut 
0 


8% 


Therewithal he 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 151 


off his head, ſet it upon a pole, and brought it 
to Malcolm. 

Id. ib. 

App. Macbeth ſhall never vonquiſÞ'd pet Kai! 
Great Birnam wood to Dunſinane's 5 Dill 9 
= Shall come againſt bim.] Þ 
HBolinſbed (Hiſtory of Scotland, p. 173.) ſays, 
That Macbeth had ſuch confidence in his pro- 
% phefies, that he believed he ſhould never be 
% vanquiſhed, till Birnam wood were brought 
&* to Dunſinane. Malcolm commanded his ſol- 
« diers to get every man a bough of ſome tree 
* or other of that wood in his hand, as big 
as he could bear; in which manner they” 
e march'd ; and when Macbeth beheld them co- 
* ming in this fort, he remembered himſelf of 
the propbęſie he had heard long before, of the 
coming of Birnam wood to Dunſinane caſtle, was 
likely now to be fulfilled. Upon their cafting 
* away their boughs, Macbeth perceiving their 
“ numbers, fled.” See act v. 1c. vi. vii. 

Act iv. ſc. iv. p. 494. 

Malcolm of Macbeth. 
Mal. I grant him bloody, 

Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful, 
= Sudden, malicious, ſmacking of ev'ry ſin 

| That has a name; bnt there's no bottom, none 
In my voluptuouſneſs : your wives, your daughters, 
Wr mairons, and your maids could not fill up 
i 7% ciſtern of my luſt, 8&c.] We 
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ſtrum, regno quolibet indignum. 


152 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
This conference betwixt Macduff and Malcolm: 
is confirmed in moſt reſpects by N John ne 
Sc. v. p. 408. 
Macd. What's the diſeaſe be means ? 
Malc. *Tis call'd the evil, - 


A moſt miraculous work in this good King. . 
Edward the Confeſſor, who lived at this time, 
and was Malcolm's protector, was ſaid to be the 


firſt King of England, who by touching cured 
the King's evil. 


Echard's Hiſtory of England, 
vol. 1. p. 124. 


ca Unde cum Macdu us ad e Malcolmi deve- 
diſet, et ſuadere incepiſſet ut ad patrios ſines rediret, aperens 


tam nobiles, quam vulgus ejus adventui applauſauros. Is 
Macau ſi fidem experiri volens, ob tria dicebat ſe regno 


Inutilem. Primum, quod luxurioſus erat, et per conſe- 
quens principum filiabus, et fortaſſe (quod eſt multo dete- 
Fins) conjugibus abuteret. Secundum, quod avarus eſſet, 
et omnia cuperet. Ad quæ duo Macduffus; In Scotiæ, in- 
quit, regno ſeptentrionali, et frigido formofiflimam habebis 
conjugem quæ ſola tibi ſufficiit. Nullus eſt in Anglia aut 
Scotia princeps, qui non libenter ſuam filiam tibi conjugem 
tradet. Pro avaritia potes omnibus bonis regni prout voles, 
uti, amore et pace, quicquid petieris, populus tibi non ne- 
gabit. Ad hæc Malcolmus objecit, inquiens, Sum mendax, 
doloſus, et inſtabilis. Cui tale reſponſum Macdutus dediſſe 
fertur. Abito ergo generis noſtri, abito hominum mon- 
Cum fidelitatem et hone- 
ftatem Macduſi Malcolmus perceperit, veram cauſam, quare 
illa objecerit amico patefecit, et eum juſſit eſſe bono animo, 
promittens, quod ſi ſibi Deus ſceptra regni concederet, prout 
in divina clementia ſperaret, ei omnia ejus bona ablata du- 
plicaret. Jobann. Major. H; 4 de Geſtis Scotorumy lib. 3. 


cap. 7. 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 153 


John Stowe, ſpeaking of King Edward the 
Confeſſor, Annals, p. 98. ſays, That God greatly 
« glorified him in his life, with wonderful ſigns; 
« amongſt the which, this that followeth was 
« one. A young woman, married, but with- 
« out children, had a diſeaſe about her jawes, 
«© and under her cheek, like unto kernels, which 
« they termed acorns; and this dileaſe ſo cor- 
« rupted her face with ftench, that ſhe could 
« ſcarce without great ſhame ſpeak to any man. 
© This woman was admoniſhed in her ſleep, 
* togo to King Edward, and get him to waſh 
« her face with water, and ſhee ſhoulde be 
* whole. To the court ſhe came; and the 
„ Kinge hearing of the matter, diſdained not to 
do it. Having a baſon of water brought unto 
him, he dipped his hand therein, and waſhed 
« the woman's face, and touched the diſeaſed 
place; and this he did oftentimes, alſo ſign- 
ing it with the ſigne of the croſs ; which af- 
e ter he had thus waſhed, the hard cruſt or ſkin 
% was ſoftened, and diſſolved ; and drawing his 
* hand by diverſe of the holes, out of the ker- 
* nels came little worms, whereof they were 
« full, with corrupt matter and blood. The 
King ſtill preſſed it with his hands, to bring 
forth the corruption; and diſdained not to 
e ſuffer the ſtench of the diſeaſe, until he had 
brought forth all the corruption with preſſing, 
* This done, he commanded her a ſufficient al- 
* Jowance every day for all * neceſſary, un- 
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154 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
5 til ſhe had received perfect health, which was 
4 within a week after. And whereas ſhe was 
ever before barren, within one yeere ſhe had 
a child by her huſband. And although the 


thing ſeemes ſtrange, yet the Normans aid, ' 


e that he often did the like in his youth, when 
he was in Normandy.” 

Sc. vi. p. 410. 
RNoſſe. Would I could anſwer 
This comfort with the like : but I have words 


That would be howl' d out in the deſart air, 


Where hearing could not catch them.] 
<& Latch them,” in folios 1623 and 1632 con- 


fine or ſhut them in. 


Sc. ibid. p. 411. 
Mal. This tune goes manly.] 
Folios 1623, and 1632. 

Id. ib. p. 414. | 
My mind ſb as mated.] 
& She has.” Folios 1623, and 1632. 

Activ. ic. v. p. 421. 

Mach. — — 
Life's but a walking ſhadow. © 
I is a tale that is told 


By an idiot.] 

It is compared to a ſhadow, in ſeveral pat. 
ſages of ſcripture 3 as, 1 Chronicles xxix. 15. 
Job viii. 3. Xiv. 2. Pſalm cii. 11. cxliv. 4. 


Eccleſ. vi. 2. viii. 13. And the P/almiſt ( P/. xc. 
9.) ſpeaks of our ſpending our years as a tale that 


26 told, 1 | . 
Sc. viii. 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 155 
Sc. viii. p. 425: Reſſe to Siward. 
Roſſe. Your ſon, my Lord, has paid a Jaideer's 
debt. 
ie a man he died. 
Siw. Then 1s he dead? © 
| Roſſe. Ay, and brought off the field. 
Sid. Had he his hurts before? 
Roſſe. Ay, on the front. 
Siw. Why then, God's ſoldier be be ! 
Had I as many ſons as have bairs, 
1 would not wiſh them to a fairer death; 
And ſo his knell is knoil d.] | 
It is ſaid, that, in the aforeſaid battle, (in 


which Macbeth was killed), Siward, Earl of 


Northumberland, vanquiſhed the Scots, one of 
S:ward's ſons chanced to be ſlain; whereof, al- 


though the father had good cauſe to be ſorrow- 


ful, yet when he heard, that he died of a wound 
which he received in fighting ſtoutly, in the 
fore-part of his body, and that with his face to- 
wards. the enemy. I rejoice, faith he, even 
with-all my heart ; for I would not wiſh to my 
lon, or to myſelf, any other kind of death, 
Holinſbed's Chronicle, vol. 1. p. 192. 

Shakeſpeare has an image of the like kind, Co- 
riolanus, act i. 1c. vi. 

Volumnia. Hear me profeſs ſincerely, 
« Had Ja dozen ſons, each in my love alike, 
** and none leſs dear than thine, and my good 
* Martins, I had rather eleven die nobly for 
| 6 their 
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againſt Macbeth. 


156 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 


& their country, than one voluptuouſly ſurfeit 


tc out of action.“ Ids 
And in Titus Andronicus, act iii. ſc. i. 


* 


11. 


“ you now ſee 
c Filling the ancient wrinkles in my cheeks, 
« Bepitiful to my condemned ſons, 


And for theſe bitter tears, which 


«© Whoſe ſouls are, not corrupted, as tis thought, 


“ For two and t Henry ſons I never wept, 
<« Becauſe theydied in honour's lofty bed.” 
_— >. 
Malc. Thanes, and kinſmen, 
Henceforth be Earls, the firſt that Scotland 
In ſuch an honour named. | | 
Malcolm, immediately after his coronation, 
which was the 25th of April 1057, called a par- 
liament at Forfar; in which he rewarded them, 
with lands and livings, that had aſſerted him 
He created many Earls, 
Lords, Barons, and Knights. any of them 
that were before Thanes, were at this time made 
Earls, as Fife, Monteth, Athol, &c.—— Theſe 
were the firſt Earls that were heard amongſt the 
Scottiſpmen, as their hiſtories do make mention 
of. Holinſhed's Hiſtory of Scotland, p. 176. 
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* 


CAIUS MARCIUS CORIOLANUS. 


Ar 1, % = 


p. 433. 


Men. Hat work's my countrymen in hand? 


Where go you with bats and clubs 2] 
So in folio 1623. | 
« With your bats and clubs.” Folio 16 32, and 
Sir Tho. Hanmer. 

Sc. ii. p. 437. Marcus to the mob. 

Mar. He that truſts to you, 
Where he ſhou'd find you lions, finds you bares; 
Where foxes, geeſe. ] 
is Sir Roger L'Eftrange*s remark upon 2 
mob, << That they are tongue-valiant, and as bold 
« ag Hercules, where they know no danger; but 
% throw a volley of ſhot amongſt them, and 
© they have not the courage of ſo many bares.” 

Reflections upon the fable of a Shepherd and a 
Crow, part 1. fab. 77. 

And it is-(a) remarked, that their notions 
of honour are equally wrong. I, for the 
* moſt part, (ſaith (5) Cicero), conclude that to 
be evil and diſhonourable, which is vulgarly 
« commended 3 and if it ſhould not be ſo, yet 


(a) Dr. Cockburn s Hiſtory of Duels, p. 15. 


%) Ego autem hoc etiam turpe eſſe ſæpe judico, &c. De 
Finibus boni et mali, lib. 2. 
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158 Crit wk Hi Nori cal, ak Explanatory 


* the common applauſe is no proof that it is ho- 


© nourable and praiſe-worthy ; and if what is 
& good and honourable chance to be applauded 
© by the multitude, it is only becauſe it is of ſuch 
« a nature, that even ignorant perſons are ſen- 
& ſihle of the beauty of it.” And Lord Veru- 
lam obſerves, (a) „That praiſe is the reflection 
ec of virtue, but it, is as the glaſs or body, which 
« gives the reflection. If it be from the com- 
«mon people, it is rather falſe and naughty, 
<« and rather followeth vain perſons, than vir- 
% tuous 
« not many excellent virtues. The loweſt virtues 
% draw praiſe from them, the middle virtues 
cc work in them aſtoniſhment or admiration, 
«© but of the higheſt virtues they have no ſenſe 
ce or perceiving at all.” 
Id. ib. p. 438. | 

Marc. —— Would the nobility lay aſide 
Their ruth, and let me uſe my ſword, Pd make 
A quarry with thouſands of theſe quarter'd flaves, 
As high as I could pitch my lance. 

Captain Mattemore (in Trappolin Creduto Prin- 
cipe, an Italian jragi-comedy, by Sir Afton Coc- 
kayn, act i.) ſeems to have thought ſuch an ac- 
tion glorious. 

Capt. Mat. Methinks there is no nobler 

< thing on earth, 


&« Than to ſee hills of bodies, lakes a blood ; 


(a) Efay 53+ | 
« No 
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No braver muſic than the martial drum, 
Nor diapaſons ſweeter to the ear, 
« Than unto it the warlike trumpets make.“ 


where there were near two thouſand ſlaves ta- 


another with mortar and bricks; ſo that theſe 
miſerable wretches might ſerve as a monument 
to deter others from revolting. The Hiſtory 
of Timur Bac, tranſlated from the French of 
Monſieur Petis de la Croix, P- 2 35. - 

Id. ib. p. 439. 

Men. What is granted them? 

Mar. Five tribunes to defend their vulgar 207% 

doms, 

Of their own choice, one Junius Brutus, 

Sicinius Volutus, and I know not, &c.] 

The people finding themſelves oppreſſed by 
the great ones, by the inſtigation of Sicinius, 
withdrew to a mountain, three miles from 
Rome, which was afterwards called Mons Sacer, 
and would not return to Rome, but by the per- 
ſuaſion of Menenius Agrippa, and being allowed 
two Tribunes to protect them againſt the oppreſ- 

ſion of the great ones. And this happened in 

the year after the building of Rome 266, and the 

two firſt Tribunes were Sicinius Bellutus, and 

Junius Brutus, Theſe took in three more, and 

were increaſed to ten. 

See Plutarch's Life of Caius Marcius Coriola- 

nts, and Danet*'s Dictionary. 

S M Sc. viii. 


Timur Bec, upon taking the fortreſs of Sebzuar, 


ken, ordered them to be piled alive upon one 
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160 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 


© 


. 


e i. p. i in 

| All. To tt pot, I warrant bim. | 

= *& To go to pot,” a proverbial phraſe. Sex 

_—_ Ray's Proverbs, p. 265, 2d edit. 

„ Id. ib. 5 

5 Lart. What is become of Marcius ? 

FB F All. Slain, Sir, aoubileſs. | 

5 I Sold. Following the fliers at the very heels, 
With.them he enters, who upon the ſudden q FT 
Clapt to their gates, he is himſelf alone, | gech 
To anſwer all the city. = 77 

Plutarch ſays, that he entered the gates of 

Corioli, with the flying Volſcians, and with a WW Pe 
few that were willing to venture with him. He . 
bore along the croud, and made good his pai- WF © VW 
ſage, and thruſt himſelf into the gate through WF < M 
the midſt of them, no body daring to reſiſt, or At 
ſupport the violence of his firſt impreſſions: ME 
but, after he had look'd well about him, and PI 

| could diſcern but a very ſmall number of aſ- WW © wt 

i ſiſtants, — he was ſaid to commence a combat M 

5 within the town; where he performed the moſt * ent 

extraordinary and incredible things, — breaking The £ 

through all he made any attempts upon, con- pi. 93 

ſtraining ſome to ſhift for themſelves in the Ca 

| fartheſt corners of the city, and others to throw WF * for 

1 : | down their weapons, as deſpairing they ſhoud * the 
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„ be able to oppoſe him; by which he gave 77. © car 


i Lartius a fair occaſion to bring in the reſt of the WF © une 
| Romans with eaſe and ſafety, i 
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Ib. p. 45 l. 
Marc. See bere theſe mod ers, that 4 prixe 
their honours, 

As a crack'd dram, cuſhions, leaden ſpoons, 
Irons of a doit, doublets that a hangman would 
Bury with thoſe that wore them.] 
Alluding to the cuſtom of the hangmar's ha- 
ving the cloaths of the perſon executed. 

This cuſtom is hinted at in The Spaniſh Tra- 
gedy; or, Hieronymo is mad again. {See old 
plays, publiſhed 1744, vol. 2. p. 239.] 

Pedringamo to the Hangman. 

Pedr. O Sir, you are too forward: 
« Thou would'ſt fain furniſh me 
« With a halter, to disfurniſh me of 
„ My habit.” 

And by ſeveral other dramatic Writers. 

Philotus to the Goaler. | 

Phil. Who's to have our cloaths, bread 
* when we have done?“ 

Molops. *Tis a ſmall fee that the ſtate hath 
* entail'd upon my place, an't pleaſe you.“ 

The Royal Slave, by V. Cartwright, act i. 1c. i. 


P. 93. 
Careleſs. ** My firſt plot mall ſtand ; I will do 


ſome notorious death-deſerving thing, (though 
** theſe cloaths go to the hangman for't, what 
e care I?) in defence of him who was my 
uncle. 


A mad Couple well matct/d. See Mr. Richard 
Brome's plays, 8vo. 
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162 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 


Andr. «So now away with him, hang him firſt. 
% D' ye hear, he has the beſt clothes, that will [- 9 
« encourage the hangman, the beſt to turn the oe 
* reſt after him.“ . is 
The Queen and Concubine, by Mr. Richard Brome, 4 
act v. ſc. xx. p. 124. . an! 

Sc. xi. p. 437. : i « £ 
Com. Of all the horſes «0. 
thereof we have ta'en, good, and good ſtore; of all EE 4 
The treaſure of the field atchiewd, and city, 3 
Ve render you the tenth, to be taken forth = cc 
Before the common dj diſtribution, at 4 
Your choice. | 11 
Marc. I thank you, General, a” 
But cannot make my heart conſent to take 4 
A bribe to pay my ſword.] SE «& 
Plutarch obſerves, in the life of Coriolanus, 
that the General required him to chuſe a tentn A 
part of all the treaſure, horſes and captives, be- | ally 
fore any diviſion ſhould be made to others; MW 1; 
which he refuſed, taking only the preſent of hang 
a goodly horſe, with trappings and military or- 
naments, as a mark of kgs ſignal fortitude ; 1 lebr: 
which action was highly applauded by the whale 8 hag 
army. Life, p. 11. _— 7 
Ibid. p. 460. | HE 
Marc. 1 ſome time lay here in Corioli, 3 
At a poor man's houſe; he us'd me kindly. | Ton 
He cry d to me, 1 ſaw. him priſoner : | | time 


But then Aulidius was within my view,  |M 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, &c, 163 
And wrath oerwhelmn'd my pity; I requeſt. you 
To give my poor hoft freedom. 

Plutarch, in his life of Coriolanus, p. 101. 
mentions this incident. 

I have only one ſingular favour to beg, and 
„e this, Sir, I hope you will not refuſe me. 
„There was a certain hoſpitable and courteous 
* friend of mine amongſt the Volſcians, a perſon 
« of great probity and virtue, who is now be- 
« come a priſoner, and, from the wealth and 
« freedom in which he lived, reduced to po- 
% verty, and preſent fervitude. The man has 
fallen under many misfortunes; but he would 
6 think it a ſufficient deliverance, if my in- 
e terceſſion ſhall redeem him from this one at 
« leaſt, that he may not be ſold as a common 
% flave:”* 

Act ii. fc. i. p. 465. 

Men. Marcius, in à cheap eſtimation, is worth 
all your predeceſſors, fince Deucalion; tho” perad- 
venture ſome of the 50 of them were — 
hangmen.] 

Alluding probably to Gngory N 4 
lebrated executioner in Shakeſpeare's days, who 
had arms procured by the trick of one Brook, 2 
| herald, from Sir William Segar, Garter King of 
| Arms, [See Anſtis's Regiſter of the Garter, vol. 
I. p.399.] And from him the hangmen of 
London went by the name of Gregory for ſome 
time, and have been ludicrouſly calFd Eſquires. 


M. 3 Sc. ii. 
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164 Critical, Hiſtoricul, and Explanatory 

Sc. it. p. 466. 

Volumn. On's brows, Menenius, be comes th 
third time home with the oaken garland.) 

The Corona Civica, was given to any ſoldier 
who {ſaved the life of a Roman citizen in an en- 
gagement ; and was reckoned more honourable 
than any other crown, though compoſed of no 
better materials than oaken boughs. 

Virgil calls it Civilis quercus. An. 6. 

Atque umbrata gerunt civili tempora quercu. 

To this Mr. Philip Maſſenger alludes, in his 
Guardian, a comical hiſtory, act v. p. o. 

Alph. All then are pleas'd : it is the glory 
% Of a King, to make and keep his ſubjects 

happy; 
„ fFor us, we do approve the Roman Maxim, 
« To ſave one citizen, is a greater prize, 
% Than to have kill'd in war ten enemies.“ 

Sc. iv. p. 470. 

— Ferd. ſboron Flamens 
Do preſs among the popular throngs, and puff 
To win a vulgar ſtation. ] _ 

Might not Shakeſpeare have wrote Fell. ſboun, 
from their caps, which were ſome times made of 
ſheeps wool,? Or might not Pile-fpown be as pro- 
per? as Plutarch obſerves, © That ſome. of theſe 
*& Prieſts were called Pileamines, from the Greek 
„ word IA, or the Latin one Pileus, which 
* ſignifies a ſort of hat, which was peculiar to 
* them. Varro derives the word Flamen, a 
Filo, quo caput cinctum erat, from a bonnet 

« made 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 165 
| «' made of wool, or flax, which the Flamines 
„ wore in hot weather: but, according to 
« others, the word came from a linen fillet they 
« uſed to bind round their heads. Hence, ſay 
« they, came the word Filamen, and by con- 
« traction Flamen. 

See Roman Hiſtory, Sc. done into Engl 25 from 
the original French of the Reverend Fathers Catrou 
and Rouille, vol. 2. p. 51. note. 

Act ii. c. vi. 

Com. I ſhall lack voice; the deeds of Corio- 

lanus . | 
Should not be utter'd feebly. 
At ſixteen years, 


ben Tarquin made a head for Rome, he fought | 


Bone the mark of others. 
——— He zeſrid 


An Carell Roman, and in the Conſul's view 


Slew three oppoſers, 
and, for bis meed, 
Was hens with the oak. | 
« The firſt time (ſays Plutarch, Life of Corio- 
* [anus, p. 85.) he went out to the wars, be- 
ing yet a ſtripling, when Tarquinius Superbus 
5 did enter upon his laſt effort, to regain the 
city of Rome, (from whence he had been ex- 
e pelled), the two armies being met, and en- 
gaged in a deciſive battle, which had diverſe 
turns, Marcius fighting bravely in the Dia- 
'* tor's preſence, ſaw a Roman ſoldier ſtruck down 
* at alittle diſtance, whom he did not abandon 
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166 Critical, Hiftorical, and Explanatory 


_ 


in that poſture, but immediately ſtept in, 


ce and ſtood before the man, and made ſo vigo- 


“ rousa defence, that he flew the aggreſfor.—— 
«© The General having got the victory, did not 
forget how bravely he had behaved himſelf 
& whom he therefore crowned. one of the firſt, 
& with a gariand of caken branches; for it was 
ce then the Roman cuſtom thus to adorn thoſe who 
c“ had protected a citizen.“ ; 
r 
3 Cit. Nay, your wit will not fo ſoon out 4 
another man's will; tis ſtrongly wedg"d up in 
bleckhead ; but if it were at liberty, is would ſure 


* 


ſcut hevard. ] 


J think our author muſt write, would ſoar, 
as he makes the farne citizen ſay juft before, 
„ I think, if all our wits were to iſſue out of our 
„ Sculls, they would fly eaſt, weſt, north, ſouth.” 


SC. vili. 


And Cenſorinus, darling of the people, 
(And nobly named ſo, for being twwice-cenſor zu 
Was his great anceſtor.] 
* And Cenſorinus, darling of the people.“ 
This line wanting in folios of 1623, and 1632. 
Act iii. ſc. i. p. 492. Coriolanus of Cicinius. 
Cor. Hear you this triton of the minnous? 
Mark you his abſolute fhall f] _ 
We have in Engl , a proverbial phraſe, to the 
ſame purpoſe.” 
« You are a man m the geeſe, when the 
gander is away.“ 


Ray's Proverbial pbraſes, p. 246. 


Sc. ii. 
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din 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Sc. 167 


Sc. ih, p-. 497. 
Brutus. Marcius is worthy of preſent 


deatb. 

Sicin. Therefore lay bold on him; 

Bear him to th rock Tarpeian, and from ene 
Into deftruftion caſt him.] 

Plutarch ſays, (Life, p. 121.), That Marcus 
was condemned by the Tribunes of the people; 
and, without more ado, they bid the Adiles 
hurry him up to the Tarpeian rock, and preſently 
throw him headlong from that precipice. But 
ſome of the Patricians ſtanding in his de- 
fence, it was agreed, that he ſhould be tried in 
form of law, the third term of judicature, which 
ſhould next enfue ; which he was, and adjudg'd 
by the people to perpetual baniſhmens, 

Att iv. 1c. ii p. 514 

Cor. 

Believe't not highly, (tho* I go end 
Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen 
Makes frar d, &c.] Qu. Den? 

Spenſer indeed, Fairy Queen, book i. canto 
vii. 16, ſpeaking of Orgoghio, has the following 
lines. 

From that day forth, Dueſſa was his dear, 

« And highly honour'd in his haughty eye. 
He gave her gold, and purple pall to wear, 
* And triple crown fet on her head full high, 
And her endow'd with Royal Majeſty. 

** Then for to make her dreaded more of men, 
* And people's hearts with awful terror tie, 
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168 Cxin cal, 2 Atorical, 125 Explanatory 
A monſtrous beaſt, ybred in filthy fen, 
He choſe, which he had kept r e in 
„ darkſome den.” 

SC: v. p. 527. Bhd Servant of Coriolanus. 
- He'll go, he ſays, and ſowle the porter | 
o Rome's gates by th' ears.] 

A metaphor from dogs lugging, or, in the 
northern dialect, /owling the ears of ſwine. 


SC. vii. p. 534. 


1 Cit. The Gods be good to us! Come, maſters, 


let's home; I ever ſaid we were i th Wrong, when 
we baniſn'd him.] 

Of the like diſpoſition with this citizen, was 
the old knight, in the time of the rebellion in 
1641, who, in the ſpace of one battle, changed 
his opinion twice, and that with ſo much zeal 
and vehemency, as to cry out, when his clerk 


brought him news, that Prince Rupert had beat 


his enemies, O the goodneſs of God, (ſays he), 
that will not ſuffer traitors to proſper ; thoſe that 
fight againſt the King, muſt have God for their 


enemy, Cc. and a poſſet muſt. be made to che- 


riſh up the ſpirits of the meſſenger. But ſcarce 
had he finiſhed his courſe againſt the wickedneſs 


of rebellion, when, being truly aſſured of the 
miſtake of his former information, and that the 


parhament remained victorious, he alters his note, 
and bawls out, O the goſpel! the goſpel! bleſſed 
be God, who has thus put to ſhame the enemies of 
the reformation. O!] had the malignants got the 


better, we ſhould have had Popery reſtored 


again; 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 169 


again; but ob the goodneſs of Good, the members 
and rags of Antichriſt, &c. 


Foulis's Hiſtory of the wicked plots, Ge. of the 


pretended ſaints, book iii. chap. i. 
Act v. ſe. ii p. 88 
Coriol. O, my mother ! mother ! ob] 
You've won a bappy victory to Rome.] 
See in proof of the truth of this whole ſcene, 
Plutarch*s Life of Coriolanus, p. 161. 

Sci. vi. p. 889 | 

The Conſpirators all draw, and kill Marcius, 
who falls, and Aufidius ſtands on him. 

The boldeſt of their faction (ſays Plutarch, 
Life, p. 197.) upon Marcius's haranguing the 
Volſcians in his own defence, cry'd out, that they 
ought not to liſten to a traitor, — and then fell 
upon Marcius in a body, and flew him, none 


that were preſent ſo much as offering to defend 


him, But it ſoon appeared, that this baſe and 
unworthy action was in no wiſe approved by the 
majority of the Volſcians, who came running out 
of their ſeveral cities, to ſhew reſpect unto his 
corps, which they did by an honourable inter- 
ment of it, adorning his ſepulchre with arms 
and trophies, as the monument of a noble hero, 
and famous General. 

Id. ib. Aufidius to the Soldiers, ay they had 

aſſaſſinated Coriolanus. 

Auf. My rage is gone, 
Aud I am ſtruck with ſorrow ; take him up. 
Help, three of the cbiefeſt ſoldiers ; I'll be rs 

| eat 
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And in as much as the ſerviſe ſhulde be, 


„ That trappid were in ſtele all glittering, 


% With a flake pace, and eyin redde and wete, 


D „That 


17 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 


Beat thou the drum, that it ſprak nournfully. 
Trail your fteel-pikes : though in this city be 
Hath widowed and unchilded mam a one, 
Which. to this hour bewail the injury. 

Zet he ſball have a noble memory. 

A very good deſeription of the funeral of a 
brave General. 

Thus Chaucer, in his Knight's Tale, deſcribes MW 
the funeral of Arcite, who was killed in con- 
bating for the fair Zmily, by his friend Palamon, © 
2884, &c. 1 
„ Tho! gan this woful Theban Patton : 
e Tn clothis blake bedroppid all with teres, | Pope 
« And (paſſing over weeping Emily) 
« Was tufulleft of all the company. 3 
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6 The more nobil, and rich in his degree, 
e Duke Theſeus lete foorth the ſtedis bring, 


« And cover'd with the armes of Dan Arcite. 
% Upon theſe ſtedis grete, and lilly white, 

4 Ther ſattin folk, of which one bare his ſhelde, 
4 Anothir his fpere in his honde held. 

The third bare with him his bow Faris, 

Of fine gold was the cafe and the harneis: 
& And ridin forth apace with ſorry chere 

« Toward the grove, as ye ſhall aftir here, 

c The nobliſt of the Grekes that wetin there, 

* Upon their ſhulderes carryid the biere, 


*. 
A 


Throughout the cite, by the maiſtir ſtrete, 
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That fpradde wals all with blake and won- 
« der hie, | 
Right of the ſame is the ſtrete ywrie. 
| Upon the ryght hond went old Ægeus; 
And on the othir fide Duke The/eus, | 
With veſlils in their hond of gold full fine, 
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« All full of honey, milk, and blode, and wine, 
C Eke Palamon with full grete company; H 
« And aftir that came woful Emily, | „ 
« With fire in hond, as was that time the gyſe, |. 
« To do the office of funeral ſerviſe.” 1 
See the deſcription of Hector's funeral, Mr. it 
Pope's Homer, Iliad. book xxiv. 985. 4 
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JULIUS "CASAS 


ACT L. SCENE N 


Nter Cæſar, &c.] 


“After them Marellus and Flavius.“ Fo- 
lios 1623, and' 1632. 
Id. ib. 


Cæſar. Forget not in your ſpeed, Antonius, 
To touch Calphurnia : for our elders ſay, 
The barren touch'd in this holy chace, 
Shake off their ſteril curſe.] 
Alluding to the Lupercalia, celebrated at Rome 
February 15th; in which the prieſts of Pan met 
early 
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172 Critical, Historical, and Explanatory 
early in the morning in the temple of that god; 

where, after the uſual prayers, they ſacrificed to 
him white goats, in whoſe blood, when they 
had dipt two knives, they marked two young 
men in their faces therewith ; then they wiped 
them with wool ſteep'd in milk; after which 
they provided themſelves with thongs made of 
theſe goat- ſcins, and ran ſtark naked round the 
city, ſlapping the women with them, who will- 
ingly received them, becauſe they had an opi- 
nion that theſe blows would make them fruitful, 

See Plutarch's Life of Mark Anthony. Danet's 
Di#ionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, under 
the words Luperci, and Lupercalia. 

80. iii. p. II. 

| Caſſius. _— 
There was a Brutus once, that would have brook'd 
Th" eternal devil to keep his ftate in Rome, 
As eaſily as a King] 

This was Lucius Funius Brutus, who expelled 


Tarquinius Superbus, and his family out of Rome, 
put an end to the regal ſucceſſion, and founded 


a commonwealth in its ſtead. 

Qu. Infernal devil ? 

iv. p. 12. 

Cf. Let me have men about me, that are fat, 
Sleek headed men, and ſuch as ſleep a-nights: 
Yond Caſſius has a lean and hungry look.) 

Plutarch obſerves, in the life of Mark An. 
thony, That Anthony and Dolabella were accuſed 
of a deſign againſt Ceſar. *Tis not men (ſays 
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he) that are well fed, and ſo well dreſſed, that 1 
fear; but the pale and lean I dread, meaning 
Brutus and Caſſius. See likewiſe the life of Mar- 
cus Brutus, by Plutarch. 
Ib. p. 13. Cæſar of Caſſius. 

Seldom he ſmiles, and ſmiles in ſuch a Jus 
As if he mock'd himſelf.) 
A character much reſembling that of Oliver 
Saint Fohn, Solicitor-General to King Charles I. 
of whom Lord Clarendon obſerves, that he was 
a man reſerved, of a dark and clouded counte- 
nance ; and that he was ſeldom known to ſmile, 
but when the King diſſolved that parliament in 
1640, which might have been of ſervice to him. 

Se V. DP. 14 

Brut. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Calca. 

Caſc. I can as well be hang d, as tell the manner 

of it; 
It was mere foolery, I did not mark it.] 
It were mere foolery, I did not mark it.” Fo- 
lio 1632. 
Sc. vi. p. 17. Caſca to Cicero. 
Caſc. Are not you moved, when all the ſcnay of 
earth, 
Shakes like a thing unfirm.) 

Alluding to ſome of the prodigies preceding 
Cæſar's death. See Virgil. Georgic. t. Horat. 
Carm. lib. 1, 2. Ad Auguſtum. Livii Histor. 
lib. 116. cap. 44. 55. Plutarch's Life ef Ju- 
lius Cæſur. 

Sc. vi. 
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Sc. vi. p. I. | Ad 

Againſt the Capital, I met à lion, | 1 

Who glar d upon me.] | dite. 

« Who glaz'd upon me.“ Folios 162 2, and E 

1632. Qu. GC ... 5 The n 

| Id. ib. fe bird of night did t, Inf 
Ex'n at noon-day, upon the market-place, MW Frume 
Houting aud ſprieking. | | 

he ſuperſtition of the Romans. upon uch | ſhoulc 
appearances, is humorauſly bantered by Butler, the n 
(Hudibras, part ii. canto iii. 709, &c.) paſſio 

© The (a) Roman ſenate, when within bition 

* The city-walls an owl was ſeen, | the he 

c Did cauſe their clergy with luſtrations, ration 

„ (Our ſynod calls humiliations), ment, 
The round-fac'd prodigy to avert, and pi 
+ From doing town or country hurt.“ ſtate « 
8c. vii. 5 . | then t 
Have bar'd my baſam to the thunder ftone.] | auch 

The damage was imagined by the ancients to See th 
be done by a thunger-bolt, by the moderns more allo by 
probably by Zighteuing. 5 b 
See Chambers's Dictionary. * Thi 
Id. ib. 1t is the part of men to fear and tremble, -— 
| When the moſt High Gods, &c.] : Ho: 
1 An alluſion to Pſalm Ixix. 33. Bet 
| | Romani L. Craſſo, et C. Marcio, Coſſ. Bubane Fifa, lu- Sc. 
1 ee | . That 1 


See a remarkable account of an oww/e that diſturbed Pope 
John xxiv. at a council held at Rome. Faſcicul. rerum expe- 
tendarum et fugeniarum, p. 402. Brown's edition. | 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Sc. 175 
Act ji. ſc. i. p. 26. | 
Brutus. The genius, and the mortal inſtruments, 

Are then in council, and the ſtate of man, | 
Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 
The nature of an inſurrection.] 

Inſtead of inſtruments, it ſhould I think, be in- 
ſtrument, and explained thus. 

The genius, 1. e. the ſoul, or ſpirit, which 
ſhould govern ; and the mortal inſtrument, i. e. 
the man, with all his bodily, that is, earthly 
paſſions, ſuch as, envy, pride, malice, and am- 
bition, are then in council, i. e. debating upon 
the horrid action that is to be done, the ſoul and 
rational powers difluading. and the mortal inſtru- 
ment, man, with his bodily paſſions, prompting 
and puſhing on to the horrid deed, whereby the 
ſtate of man, like to a little kingdom, ſuffers 
then the nature of an inſurrection, the inferior 
powers riſing, and rebelling againſt the ſuperior. 
See this exemplified in Macbeth's loliloquy, and 
alſo by what King 7obn ſays, act iv. p. 453. 

. .* Nay, in the ady of this fleſhly land, 
„This kingdom, this confine of blood and 
<< breath, 
* Hoſtility and civil tumult reigns, 


Between my conſcience, and my couſin's 
en | Mr. Smith. 


Se. li, 7: : 
That unicerns may be betray'd with trees, 
And bears with glaſſes, elephants with holes.] 


The only way of betraying unicerns was by 
Vol. II. N. 9 
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dreſſing a ſtrong, young fellow, in the habit of 3 
young virgin, finely perfumed, of which they 


are extremely fond, according to (a) Geſner, and 


other writers. 
One way of betraying bears, and that to which 
Shakeſpeare probably alludes, is this. 
After the hunters have. ſet their nets, they 
ſound their trumpets, and wind their horns, at the 


noiſe whereof the bear comes out of his den, and 


is caught in their nets. Geſuer de Quadrupedibus, 
lib. 1. p. 1072. 

Glais, or glas, in French, Ganifics 1 
by only changing holes into ſtoles, and then ma- 
king it change place with trees, with the altera. 


tion of glaſſes to glas, we ſhall have it probably 


as Shakeſpeare wrote it. Mr. Smith. 

Had Shakeſpeare wrote pards, inſtead of bears, 
the image would have been more juſt, with 
2 8 to glaſſes. 

The manner of taking them, is beautifully 


(za) Unicornem aiunt, adeo virgines puellas venerare, ut ip. 
ſis viſis manſueſcat, et aliquando juxta cas delapſus, capiatut, 


hgeturque Albert. 

Amore virginum, et odore allici ferunt Monocerotem. u- 
venem aliquem robuſtum venatores puellæ inſtar veſtitum, et 
aromatibus aſperſum ſtatuunt e regione loci in quo monoce- 
ros fuerit, ita ut odoris ſuavitas auræ flatu ad belluam derivari 
poſſit. Ipſi interea occultantur, mox fera odore allecta, ad 
juvenem accedit. Ille amplis muliebribus manicis totis re- 
fertis aromatibus eum obvelat: tunc venatores occurrunt, et 
cornu quod venenis reſiſtit, reſecto, feram aufugere patiuntur. 
Tzetzess Vid. Conradi G eſneri, lib. i. De Ruadruped bus. 
Mr, Smith, | 


deſcribed 


Sm 


Cor 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Ge. r 

deſcribed by the ingenious Mr. Somer vile, (Chace, 

book iii. 294, &c.] 

Fierce from his lair, ſprings forth the ſpeckled 
: ptr, 

« Thirſting for blood, and eager to deſtroy ; 

{© The huntſman flies, but to his flight alone 

| < Confides not; at convenient diſtance fix'd, 

A poliſe'd mirrour, ſtops in full career, 

« The furious brute : he there his image views, 

« Spots againſt ſpots with rage improving glow, 

« Another pard his briſtly whiſkers curls, 

Grins as he grins, fierce, menacing and wide 

« Diſtends his op'ning paws ; himſelf againſt 

* Himſelf oppos'd, and with dread Rao 
« arm'd, 

« The huntſman now ſecure, with fatal aim 


e Directs the pointed ſpear, by which tranfix'd 


„He dies, and with him dies the rival ſhade.” 

Id. ib. Elephants with holes. 

Elephants, according to the ſame ingenious 
writer, were taken by trees and holes, ¶ Chace, 
book iii. 261.) | 
On diftant Ethiopia's ſun burnt coaſts, 

The black inhabitants a pit-fal frame, 

But of a diff*rent kind, and diff*rent uſe. 

“The ſlender poles, the wide capacious mouth, 

And hurdles flight they cloſe; ofer theſe is 
„ ſpread _ 

A floor of verdant turf, with all its flow'rs, 

« Smiling deluſive, and from ſtricteſt ſearch 


Concealing the deep grave, that yawns below. 
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The fragrant orange. 


* 


Then boughs of trees they cut with tempting 
„ uit, 
Of various kinds ſurcharg'd, the downy peach, 
The cluſt'ring vine, and of bright golden 
& rind, 
Soon as ev'ning grey 
Advances flow, beſprinkling all around 
With kind refreſhing dews the thirſty glebe, 
The ſtately elephant from the cloſe ſhade, 
With ſtep majeſtic ſtrides, eager to taſte 
The cooler breeze, that from the ſea-beat 
5 
Delightful breathes, or in the limpid ſtream, 
To lave his panting ſides; joyous he ſcents 
The rich repaſt, unweeting of the death 
That lurks within, and ſoon he ſporting breaks 
The brittle boughs, and greedily devours 
The fruit delicious. Ah! too dearly bought, 
The price is life ; for now the treacherous turf 
Trembling gives way, and the unwieldy beaſt 


Self-ſinking drops into the dark profound.” 
Id. ib. Lions with toils.] 

Mr. Somervile deſcribes the taking of them, 
in the following manner. 


Chace, book iii. 215, 


Oc. 


cc 


——< Not even the king, 

Of brutes, evades this deep-devouring grave, 
But, by the wily Africans betray'd, 

Heedleſs of fate, within its gaping jaws, 
Expires indignant, when the orient beam 


With. 
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« With bluſhes paints the dawn; and all the 


race 


Carnivorous, with blood full-gorg'd, retire 


Into their darkſome cells, there ſatiate, ſnore 


O'er dripping offalls, and the mangled limbs 
Of men and beaſts ; the painful foreſter 


Climbs the high hills, whoſe broad aſpiring 


„% tops, 


With the tall cedar crown*d, and taper fir, | 
Aſſail the clouds. There, *mong the craggy 


& rocks, 


And thickets intricate, trembling he views 
His footſteps in the ſand, the diſmal road, 
And avenues to death. Hither he calls 


His watchful bands, and low into the ground 


A pit they ſink, full many a fathom deep; 
Then in the midſt a column high is rear'd, 
The butt of ſome fair tree, upon whoſe top 
A lamb is plac'd, juſt raviſh'd from his dam. 
And next, a wall they build, with ſtones and 


« earth, 


Encircling round, and hiding from all view 
The dreadful precipice. Now, when the 


„ ſhades 


Of night hang low'ring o'er the mountain's 


„ brow, 


And hunger keen, and pungent thirſt of blood, 
Rouſe up the ſlothful beaſt, he ſhakes his ſides, 
Slow-riſing from his lair, aud ſtretches wide 
His rav*nous paws, with recent gore diſtain'd. 
The foreſts tremble, as he roars aloud, 


N 3 


«© Impatient 


% 


Coe 


180 Critical, Hiſtorical, and vhs 
« Impatient to deftroy. O'erjoy'd, 
„The bleating innocent, that claims. in vain 
* The ſhepherd's care, and ſecks with piteous 
C moan 
The foodful teat ;. himſelf, alas! deſign d 
« Another's meat; for now the greedy brute - 
Winds him from far, and, leaping o'er the 
“ mound, 
To ſeize his trembling prey, headlong is 
% plung'd Fe | 
Into the deep abyſs ; proſtrate he lies 
«© Aſtunn'd, and impotent, Ah! what avail 
** Thinceye- balls flaſhing fire, thy length of tail, 
„That laſhes thy br ond ſides, thy Jaws bes 
* ſmear'd 
„With blood, and offalls crude, thy ſhaggy 
| main 
6 The terror of the woods, thy ſtately port, 
„And bulk enormous, ſince by ſtratagem 
* Thy ſtrength is foil'd? unequal is the fixile, | 
„When ſov* reign reaſon combats brutal rage.” 
Sc. iii. p. 35. Portia to Brutus. 
Portia. 1 have made ſtrong proof of my rd. 
Giving myſelf a voluntary wound 
Here in my thigh | 
Plutarch makes mention of this in his Life of 
Marcus Brutus; and the fact is confirmed by Va- 
lerins Maximus (a). 


£ 
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Sc. ili. 


(a) Cojus filia (ſcilicet Catonis Uticenfis minime muliebris 


animi: Quæ cum Brazi ſui viri conſilium quod de interficien- 
| | | G9 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, c. 181 
Sc. iii. 12 | 
. Cat. — But it ſufficeth, 
That Brutus leads me on.] 
An alluſion to Horace. | | 
Nil deſperandum, Feucro duce, et auſpice Teucro. 
Horatii Carm. lib. i. 7. 27. 
« Adieu, fond care; deſpairing tears, be gone, 
„ Whilft Teucer guides, and Teucer leads you 
en.“ Un 2 
Sc. iv. p. 37. 
Cæſ. The noiſe of battle Jurtled i in the air.] 
So in folio 1623. © Hurried,” folio 1632. 


Sc. iv. 
Calp. When beggars die, there are no comets ſeen, 


The heavens themſelves blaze forth the death f 
princes. | 
Several (þ) inſtances are to be produced in 
proof, but I ſhall only mention two, namely, 
the blazing comet, which appeared when the Em- 


do Cæſare ccperat, ea nocte quam dies teterrimi facti ſecutus 
cſt, cognoviſſet: egreſſo cubiculum Bruto, cultellum tonſo- 
rium, quaſi unguium reſecandarum cauſa popoſeit, eoque 
velut forte elapſo ſe vulneravit : clamore deinde ancillarum 
in cubiculum revocatus Brutus, objurgare eam ccepit, quod 
tonſoris præripuiſſet officium. Cui ſecreto Porcia ; non elit 
hoc temerarium factum meum ; fed in tali ſtatu noſtri amoris 
erga te certiſſimum indicium. Experiri enim volui, ſi tibi 
propoſitum ex ſententia parum ceſſiſſet, quam quo animo 
me ferro eſſem interemptura. Valer. Maxim. lib. iii, cap. 
15. De Fortitudine. 


(5) Vide Chronic. Carionis, edit. a Philippo Midanthon 
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182 Critical, Hifforical, and Explanatory 
peror Charles V. ſicken'd, increaſed as his diſeaſe 
increaſed, and at laſt, ſhooting his fiery hair 
point blank againſt the monaſtery of Saint Juſtus, 
where he lived, vaniſhed at the- very hour he 
died, | See Baker's Hiſtory of the Inquiſition, p. 
355.], and that which appeared before the death 
of King James's Queen, in the year 1618. See 
Echard*s Hiſtory of e rh vol. i. —_ whom 
v. p. 3 9. 
Ce2/. 
Calphurnia here, my <vife ſtays me at home : 
Ae dream't laſt might, ſhe ſaty my ſtatue, 
Which, like a fountain with à hunared ſpouts, 
Did run pure blood. 
Valerius Maximus makes 8 this (a) 
dream. 
Sc. vii. p. 43. 


Port. I have-a man's mind, hu a woman's 


might ; | WED, 
How hard is it for women to ks counſel 21 
Shakeſpeare is very ſevere upon the fair ſex on 


(a)] De Somniis, (lib, i. cap. z.), Auguſtum vero præter na- 
turalem animi in omnibus rebus ſubtiliter perſpiciendis vi- 
gorem, etiam recens et domeſticum exemplum, ut 4-297: 
ſomno obtemperaret, admonuit. Audiverat enim Divi Juli, 
patris ſui uxorem Calfurniam nocte, quam is in terris ulti- 
mam egit, in quiete vidiſſe multis eum confectum vuineribus 
in ſuo ſinu jacentem, ſomaique atrocitate vehementer exter- 
ritam, rogare non deſtitiſſe ut proxima die a curia ſe abſti- 
neret. At illum, ne muliebri ſomnio motus id feciſſe exiſti— 
maretur, ſenatum, in quo e cl parricidarum manus allatz ſunt, 
ad:re contendiſie. 


this 


Notes upou SHAKESPEARE, Sc. 183 
this account. See Henry IV. firſt part, act ii. 


p. 121. 
- Hotſpur to his Lady. 

Hot. Conſtant you are, 
But yet a woman, and for ſecreſy 
No lady cloſer. for I well believe 
Thou wilt not utter what thou doſt not know, 
And ſo far will I truſt thee, gentle Kaze. 

So Ray, Proverbial Obſervations, referring to 
love, women, cee. & A woman conceals what ſhe 
4 knows not.” 


Id. ib. 

Portia. Thou haſt ſome ſuit to Caeſar, haſt thou 
not? 

Artemid. That 1 have, Lady, 4 it will pleaſe 
Cæſar 


To be ſo good to Cæſar, as 10 Hi me, 
T ſhall beſeech him to (a) defend himſelf.] 


(a) By the innocent uſe of thoſe two words, Remember 
Ceſar, by way of memorial to the Lord Treaſurer Weftoz, 
the Lord Clarendon informs us, that he was terribly alarmed. 

The Treaſurer having incroached upon Sir Julius Cæſar's 
office, (then Maſter of the Rolle), by diſpoſing of one of the 
ſix clerks places, which Sir Julius intended for his own ſons 
to make him ſome amends, he promiſed, if the old man 
ſhould chance to die before another vacancy, his ſon ſhould 
have it, whoſoever ſhould ſucceed hm as Maſter of the Rolls ; 
and the Lord Treaſurer obliged himſelf to procure ſome de- 
Claration to that purpoſe under- his Majeſty's fjen-mannal ; 
which, however eaſy to be done, he long forgot, and neg- 
lected. One day the Marquis of Tullibardine, a relation 
and friend to Mr. Cæſar, being with the Treaſurer, aſked 
him, Whether he had done the buſineſs? To whom he an- 


ſwered, 
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184 Critical, Hiftorical, and Explanatory 
Artemidorus, à learned man, and an intimate 
friend to Brutus, delivered a book to Cæſar, of 
the conſpiracy intended againſt him, the ſame 
day that he was ſlain, deſiting him to read it 
forthwith z but he neglected it to his own ruin. 
See Plutarch's Lite of Julius Cæſar. 
oe gy aca AR 
ſwered, with a ſeeming trouble, That he had forgotten it; 
but defired a note, by way of memorial, to be put among 
thoſe which he ſhould diſpatch with the King that afternoon. 
The Earl preſently writ in a little paper, Kemember Cæſar. 
Many days paſſed, and Cz/ar never thought of: but, 
* when he changed his cloaths, he who waited on him, ac- 
* cording to cuſtom; brought him all the notes and papers, 
* which, when he had peruſed, and found this billet, in 
„ which was only. written, Remember Cæſar, he was exceed- 
” ingly confounded, and knew not what to think or make 
« of it. He ſent for his boſom-friends, —to whom he ſhewed 
« the paper. After a ſerious and melancholy delibera- 
« tion, it was agreed, that it was the advertiſement from 
* ſome friend, who durſt not own the diſcovery ; that it 
s* could ſignify nothing, but that there was a conſpiracy 
„ apainſt his life, by his many and mighty enemies. And 
© they all knew Cæſar's fate, by contemning or neglecting 
& ſuch animadverſions ; and therefore they concluded, that 
© he ſhould pretend to be indiſpoſed, that he might not ſtir 
% ahroad all that day; nor that any might be admitted to 
5+ him, but of undoabted affection: that at nights the gates 
© ſhould be ſhut early, and the Porter enjoined to open 
& them to no body, nor to go himſelf to bed till the morn- 
% ing; and that fome ſervants ſhould watch with him, left 
e violence might be uſed at the gate; and that they them- 
< ſelves, and ſome other gentlemen, would fit all night, and 
e attend the event. Such houſes are always in the morning 
* haunted by early ſuitors ; but it was very late before any 
could get admittance into the houſe, the porter having 
* quitted ſome of that arrear of ſleep, which he owed to 
„ himſelf, 
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| Ceſar's J —— 


Ant. Moe to the hand that ſhed this a ood, 
Over thy wounds now do I propheſie, 


(Which, hke dumb mouths, do ope their ruby Ae, 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue), 


A curſe ſhall light upon the line of men.] 
JT was obſerved of Cæſar's murderers, that nat 
one of them died a natural death, 

Archbiſhop Bramball ſays, (Serpent. ſalve, 
Works, p. 557.), „“ That all the conſpirators 
* periſhed within three years; ſome by judg- 

* ment of law, others by ſhipwreck upon the 
„„ ſea, others by battle under conquering ene- 
mies, others with the ſame (a) bodkin with 


* himſelf, for his night's watching; which he excuſed to his 
* acquaintance, by whiſpering them, that bis lard ſhould 
% have been killed that night, which had kept all the houſe 
* from going to bed; and, ſhortly after the Earl Tullibar- 
* dine aſking him, whether he had remembered Ceſar ? the 
« Treaſurer quickly recollected the ground of his perturba- 
tion, and could not forbear imparting it to his friends, 
* who likewiſe affected the communication; and ſo the whole 
*f jeſt came to be diſcovered,” Lord Clarendon's Hiftary of 
the Rebellion, vol. 1. folio edit. p. 41, 32. s 


(la) In Mr. Tho. Randolph's play, intitled, The Muſes Look- 
#ng-Glaſs, act ii. {c. ii. p. 23. there is an alluſion to this 
bodkin. 

Delius. Pot guns to me are cannians 4 the report will 


ſtrike me dead?” 
Aphobus. * A rapier's but a bodkin.” . 
Delius. And a bodkin it is a moſt n weapon. 
Since I read of Julius Cz/ar's death, I durſt not venture 
into a taylor's ſhop for fear of bogkins,” 
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natory 
c which they ſtabbed Cæſar; one way or other, 
ce vengeance overtook them all.“ 
And of Caſſius it is obſerved by Plutarch, in 
the life of Cæſar, that he killed himſelf with the 
ſame dagger with which he murdered Cæſar. 
Act iii. ſc. vi. p. 62. 
Ant. Here is the will, and under Cæſar s ſeal, 
7 0 Roman citizen he gives, 
7 o ev ry ſev'ral man, ſeventy qtve drachmas. 17 
Plutarch, in Cæſar's life, confirms this. 
Ib. Ant. Moreover, he hath left you all his 
Walls, | 
His private arbours, and his planted orchards, 
On that fide Tiber, he hath left them you, 
And fo your-heirs for ever.] 
Plutarch, in his life of Marcus Brutus (p. 629. ), 
ys, that Cæſar by will bequeathed to the Ro- 
man people three hundred ſefterces a man, and 
ave to the publick his gardens beyond Tiber: 
where now the temple of Fortune ſtands. 
SC. ib. p. 63. 
1 Pleb. Well burn his body in the holy place, 
And with the brands, fire all the traitor's houſes. 
When Mark Antony (See his Life by Plutarch) 
expoſed Cz/ar's robe to the people, they were ſo 
affected, that they ran to all parts of the city 


with torches in their hands, to burn the conſpi- 


rators houſes. 
SC, vii. p. 64. 

3 Pleb. Your name, Sir, truly. 
Cinns, Truly, my name 1g Cinna. 
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1 Plcb. Tear him to pieces, he's à conſpirator. 

Cinna. I am Cinna the poet.] 

Helvius Cinna having the misfortune to meet 
the mob, in the midſt of their fury, was cut in 
pieces, being miſtaken for Cornelius Cinna, who 


was one of the aſſaſſins. See Plutarch's life of 


Julius Ceſar. In his life of Marcus Brutus 
(p. 631.), he calls Cinna, a kind of Poet. 

Ack. fe. . pas. © 

Ant. Theſe many then ſhall die, their names are 

prickd.} 

Read—Theſe marry, then ſhall die. 

Olav. Your brother too muſt die. 

Lep. I do conſent. 

Oct. Prick him down, Antony. 

Lep. Upon condition, Publius ſhall not live, 

IV ho is your fiſter's ſon, Mark Antony.) 

Plutarch obſerves of this triumvirate, (in the 
life of Antony, p. 155.), That the thirſt of 
being revenged of their enemies, did in the 
end take off all manner of deſire to preſerve 
their friends: and Cæſar ſacrificed Cicero to 
Antony, Antony his uncle Lucius to Ceſar ; and 
* both of them did grant the liberty to Lepidus 
of murthering his own brother Paulus, tho? 
< there are thoſe that ſay, it was required of 


K 


% him. I don't believe any thing was ever heard 


« of, ſo barbarous as this compoſition ; for, in 
cc 


Ln 


6 


only murder thoſe that were offered up unto 
their 


this exchange of blood for blood, they did not 
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it 


Plutarch indeed, in the life of Marcus Brutus, 
p. 68 7.), where he mentions the authority of 
Nicolaus the philoſopher, and Valerius Maximus, 
ſays, that there is ſtill extant a letter of Brutus to 
his friends ; in which he laments the death of 
Peorcia, and accuſes them for neglecting her ſo, 
4 that ſhe deſired to die, rather than to languiſh 
wol her diſeaſe. 
= Act iv. ſc. vii. p. 80, Enter the Gboſt » 
=_ Cæſar. 
Brutus. Art thou any thing, &c. 
Ghoſt. Thy evil ſpirit, Brutus. 
3 Brutus. Why com'ft thou? 
= Ghoſt. To tell thee, thou ſpalt ſee me at Philippi. 
Theſe two appearances of Cæſar's ghoſt are 
mentioned in Plutarch's life of Julius Ceſar, and 
in his life of Marcus Brutus. 
Aͤct v. ſec. iii. Caſſius to Meſſala. | 
Ca. Two mighty eagles fell 


& their fury, but them alſo that they abandoned 1 

& to the rage of others.” = TY. 

Sc. iv. p. 76. Brutus of Porcia's death. * 4 

Brut. Impatient of my abſence, ; ke. 1 

With this ſbe fell diſtract, 3 

Aud (ber attendants abſent) fwallowed fire, of 

Porcia died in this manner, (according to ſe- MU thei 

E veral hiſtorians. [See authorities, Hoffmanni le- | plat 

2 Xicon, ſub voc. Porcia); but it was after the | F 
| death of Brutus. Mortuo Bruts ſupervivere no- | 

; lens, impedita eſt a ſuis, ſed eandem argentiþus ; A 

ö 5 prunis in os ingeſtis, mortem invenit. 1 

4 Did 
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And in their ſteads, do ravens, crows, and kites, 
Fly oer our heads, and downward look o on us, 
As we were ſickly prey. 

Birds of prey generally follow the camp, eſpe 
cially vultures. A remarkable account is given 
of their hovering over the 7 urkiſo army, . before 
their defeat by Scanderbeg, in the e 
Plains, 

Hiſtory of Scanderbeg, in folio, lib. ix. p. 364. 

Act v. ſc. ix. p. 94. Antony of Brutus. 

Ant. This was the nobleſt Roman of them all. 
All the conſpirators, ſave only be, 

Did that they did, in envy of great Cæſar. 


He, only, in a general honeſt, thougbt, 


And common good to all, made one of them, &c.] 

Antony (as Plutarch obſerves in his life, p. 
158.) finding Brutuss body among the lain, 
caſt his rich purple mantle upon the dead body, 
and gave it in charge to one of his ſervants, to 
take care of the funeral, who, not burning the 
mantle with the corps, as Antony came to under- 
ſtand, and taking part of the money, which was 
to be expended on the funeral, was ordered to 
be ſlain, | 


ANTONY 


2 
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ELD te I | not 7 


ANTONY and CLEOPATRA | «er 


2 as RY”; Jour. 
KI. l. SCENE. I. m8. Surre 
| 5 5 Ferdi 
Philo. — p. 20 
Ae but good note, Jn, you ſhall ſee in „ hos of Bo 
The triple pillar of the world, transform'd years 
 znto a ſtrumpet's fool. child. 
Mr. Warburton alters it to ſtrumpet's ſtool. Ib. 
= but if there was room for an alteration, I ſhould Ch, 
3 it imagine that ſrumpet's tool would be as proper. Hear 
= Id. ib. | A mai 
= Dem. Is Cæſar with Antonius priz'd 2 ſight 2] Th 
= Qu. Priz'd ſo light? which 
nu SC. ii. Enter Enobarbus, Charmion, Iras, holdin 
1 Alexas, and a Soothſayer.] arts an 
PEnter Enobarbus, Lamprias, a Soothſayer, corn, 
| 4 6 Rannius, Lucilius, Charmion, Iras, Mar- i See De 
I” % dian the eunuch, and Alexas.” Folios MW To 
10623, and 1632. | © Th 
F Sc. ii. p. ol. 10 
N 4 Cbarmion. Let me have a child at fifty, to whom | Fairy 
9 Herod of Jewry may do homage. ] = EX 
4 Herod was homager to the Romans, for making Cleo 
= him King of Judæa, and made large preſents to | 
= Antony for befriending him in that, and other WM 4 Ror 
WM affairs. Foſephi Antiq, Judaic, lib. xiv. 12, | Qs. 
33.14. _ 
[1 Her . requeſt of having a child at fifty, was 


not 
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not a very common one, though there may have 
| been many inſtances of that kind; and, among 
the reſt, one remarkable one is mentioned in the 
Journal of Thomas Lord Howard of Arundel and 
Surrey, ambaſſador from the King of England to 
Ferdinand II. Emperor of Germany, A. D. 1636, 
p. 20. 4to. of the Lady of one Rabell, a Baron 
of Bohemin, who, when her huſband was eighty 
years old, and ſhe ſeventy-five, brought him two 
children at one birth, 

Ib. p. 103. | 

Charm. Good Iſis, 

Hear me this prayer, though thou deny me 
A matter of more weight. | 

The Egyptians made a goddeſs of the moon, 
which they worſhipped under the name of Vs, 
holding a ſphere in her hand, as the mother of 
arts and ſciences, and an amphora full of ears of 
corn, to- repreſent the fertility of the country. 
See Danet's Diftionary. 

To which Spenſer alludes. 

They wore rich mitres, ſhaped like the moon, 
To ſhew that s doth the moon portend.” 
Fairy Queen, book v. canto vii. iv. 
Sc. ut. Charmion of Antony. 
Cleo. He was diſpoſed to mirth, but on the 
ſudden 
A Roman thought had ftruck him.] 

Qu. Roaziing, roving, or rambling thought ? 

SC. ibid. p- 104. 

Ant. — 
tho tells me true, though in the tale lie death, 

Vor. II. O | F4 


SY 
Wt 
LEY 
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I hear, as if he flatter'd.] 


« Though in his tale he death, 


I heare him as he flatter*d.” Folios 1623, 
and 1632. 


SE. iv. p. o © 

Ant. Now, by my ſword." 
An expreſſion uſed by Shakeſpeare, Winter 
Night's Tale, act ii. ſcene laſt. Leontes to An. 
tigonus. 

Leon, —— „ Swear by thy {word, 
Thou wilt perform my bidding.” 

See act iii. ſc. ii. and, in Eon to the Da- 
uiſb cuſtom, Hamlet, act i. ſc. ix. See Titus 
Andronicus, act iv. ſc. i. 

Spenſer obſerves (in his View of the State if 


Ireland, Works, 12mo, 14564.) from Lucian 
Dialogue, intitled Toxaris, ** That the common 


e oath of the Scythians was by the ſword, and by 
“ the wind; and that the Iriſb uſed commonly 
e to ſwear by their ſwords: and that they do at 


„this day, when they go to battle, ſay certain 


« prayers, and charms to their ſwords, making 
« a croſs therewith on the earth, and thruſting 
ce the points of their blades into the ground, 
ee thinking thereby to have better ſucceſs in the 
*& aght.” 

To this cuſtom Spenſer alludes in other places 
« So ſuff' ring him to riſe, he made him ſwear, 
« By his own {word, and the croſs thereon, 
Jo take Briana tor his loving Fere.“ 


Fairy Queen, book vi. canto 1. 53. 
Le” „ Swore 
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« Swore by his ſword, that neither day nor week 


« He would ſurceaſe, but him where he were 
„ would ſeek.” 
Canto vii. 16. 
Id. ib. ——- Jo ſit, 
And keep the turn of tipling with a ſlave. 

Plutarch obſerves of him, (Life, p. 134.), that 
he uſed to drink in public places, and to frequent 
the common ſoldiers tables, and eating places, 
and elſewhere, (p. 157), that his houſe was open 
to players, jugglers, and devouring flatterers 3 
when magiſtrates and public miniſters were 
ſhamefully refuſed admittance. » v3 

[d. ib. And ſtand the buffet 
With knaves that ſmell of ſweat. 

Plutarch (Life of Antony, p. 168.) mentions 
(amongſt his other frolics) his going out a- nights 
with Cleopatra, in ſervant's diſguiſe, and their 
ill treatment of people ; from which frolics he 


often came home very ſeurvily treated, and ſome- 


times beaten ſeverely. 

Id. ib. p. 114. 

Meſſenger. Cæſar, I bring thee wh 
Menocrates and Menas, famous pirates, 
Make the ſea ſerve them, which they ear, and wound 
With keels of every kind.] 

I am apt to think that Me wrote, tear 
and wound. 

Id. ib. p. 114. 

Ceſar. Antony, leave thy n walſails,) 

Here the word waſſails ſignifies rioters. Ver- 
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ftegan gives the original ſignification, (Reſtitution 
of Decayed N Antwerp edition .1605, 


p. 127.), when Hengiſt invited King Vortiger to 


an entertainment. His niece Rowena came 
forth of her chamber into the King's preſence; ; 
“ And making, i in very ſeemly manner, a low re. 
e yerence unto the King, ſaid with a pleaſing 
& grace and. countenance (in our antient lan. 
“ guage),” Waeſhal blaford Cyning, Be of health 
Lord King. 
ld. ib. C ſar to Antony. 

Ceſar. When thou once: wert beaten from Mu- 


tina, where thou ſieweft Hirtius and Panſa con- 
ſuls, at thy heel did famine follow, which thou 


fought'ſt againſt (though daintily brought up) with 
patience more than ſavages could yes thou didſt 
Wit the ale of horſes, &c.] 

Plutarch (in his Lite of Antony, p. 152. ) ſays, 


| That Antony, in his flight, was purſued with al! 


imaginable misfortune, and the worlt ſhape it 
appeared in was famine ; but it was in theſe ex. 
tremities that he naturally fell into a behaviour. 
which made him appear a man much above him 


ſelf. Antony was a moſt illuſtrious example ot 


patience to bis army, who, accuſtomed to to 


much luxury and delicacy, could be contented to 


drink ſtinking water, and feed upon wild fruits 
and roots, Nay, *twas reported, that they de. 
voured.the very barks of trees, and, paſſing oc 
the Alps, lived upon the fleth of beaſts, that men 
had never taſted of before. 
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Xerxes s troops ſuffered in the ſame manner in 


their road towards the Helleſpont. The jal- : 


« diers, after having conſumed the fruits they 
„met with, were onſtrated to l 1 
« herbs, why and barks of trees. 

See Mortimer 8 Life of er King of _ 
p. 122- 

Sc. vi. p. 116, Alexas with a meſſage from 

Antony to Cleopatra. 

Alex. Laſt thing he did, dear Queen, | 
He kiſs'd the laſt of many doubled kijſes, 
This orient pearl. 
Good friend, quoth be, 

Say, the firm Roman to great Egypt ſends 
This treaſure of an oyſter. © | 

Some hiſtorians obſerve, that Cleopatra was ſo 
extravagant, as to drink the value of a whole 
province at a draught, diſſolving one of the largeſt 
and moſt beautiful pearls that ever was ſeen in 
the eaſtern part of the world, in ſtrong Vinegar, 
and drinking it off at a draught ; ; a pearl of an 
immenſe value, and thought! to be worth 2 50,009 
crowns. 

Id. ib. To mend this pretty preſent, ] will piece 
Her opulent throne with kingdoms.) ] 

Mr. Marburton has ſubſtituted the word pace 
ner opulent throne; an expreſſion that, in bis 
opinion, is noble, and the idea vary magni- 
ficent. 
But why might not ſpace her opulent throne, 


9 2 do 


8 
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do as well, if there is room for an alteration 
See act ii. ſc. iv. p. 132. | 
Id. ib. So he nodded, and ſoberly did mount an 
arm-gaunt ſteed. s 
A ſteed (ſays Mr, Warburton) made lean by 
war; and, in proof, he quotes Fairfax, 
His ftall-worn fteed the champion ſtout beſtrode. 
I hope this was a miſtake of the preſs, *Tis 
ftalworth, Mr, Upton obſerves, in Fairfax, which 
carries a quite different ſenſe. 
It ſignifies brave, ſtout, in Chaucer. 
For tweie ſtale worthe ſonis 
I wene I have forlore. 
Coke's Tale of Gamelyn, 402, 403. 
Act ii. 1c. i. p. 120. Pompey of Antony. 
Pomp. —Epicurean cooks N 
Sharpen with cloyleſs ſauce his appetite. 
Antony was ſo great an epicure, that it is ob- 
ſerved by Plutarch, (Life of Antony), that he 
gave his cook the houſe of a Magngſian citizen for 
dreſſing his ſupper well. He ſeems to have been 
of Acolaſtus's taſte, in Randolph's Muſe's'Looking- 
Glaſs, act ii. ſc. ii. p. 125. 
Acol. O now for an eternity of eating 
"3 o0l was he, that wiſh'd but a crane's ſhort 
e 
«« Give me one, Nature, long as is a cable, 
% Or ſounding line, and all the way a palat, 
** To taſte my meat the longer.” 
SC. Ul. 5. 1 5 i 
* That truth ſhould be filent, I had al. 
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The proverbial ſentence, 

All truth muſt not be told at all times. 
Tout vray n'eſt pas bon a dire. Gall. 
Ray's Proverbial Sentences, p. 211. 

Act ii. ſc. iii. p. 129. Mecænas of Antony's 

luxury. 

Mec. Eight wild boars roaſted at a breakfafjt, 
And but twelve perſons there; — is this true © | 
Plutarch relates, (Life of Antony, p. 166.), 
that Philotas a phyſician, who was at that time 
a ſtudent in Mexandria, had told his grandfather 
Lamprias, that he having an acquaintance with 
one of Antony's cooks, was invited by him ta 
ſee what ſumptuous preparations they were ma- 
king for ſupper : coming into the kitchen, he 
admired the prodigious variety of all things, but 
particularly ſeeing eight wild boars roaſted whole, 
lays he, Surely you have a great number of 


gueſts. The cook laugh'd at his ſimplicity, and 


told him, there was not above z7welve to ſup, but 
that every diſh was to be ſerved up juſt roaſted 
to a turn, and, if any thing was but one ininute 
miſ- timed, 'twas ſpoiled; for, ſaid he, may be 
Antony will ſup juſt now, may be not this hour, 
nay perhaps not this two hours: ſo that it is not 
one, but many ſuppers, muſt be had in readi- 
neſs, for it was not eaſy to gueſs at his hour. 


Id. ib. 
Anobarb. When ſhe firſt met Mar k Antony, 


She purs'd up his heart upon the river of Cydnus. 
The varge ſhe ſate in, like a burmſ#*d threne, 
O 4 | Burn 
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Burnt on the water; the po 

Purple the ſails 
Plutarch conkims this, 
164.). 
Sc. iv. p. 132. 


was beaten gold, 


(Life Ant ony, 


Soothſayer to Antony. 


Sooth. ——— | | ] 


If thou doſt play with him at any game, 1 
Thou'rt ſure to loſe 
The #gyptian (lays Plutarch, in his Life of 
Antony, p. 174.) ſpake the truth of Ce/ar and 
Antony ; tor, whenever they play'd, by draw- 


ing lots, or at dice, Antony was {till the loſer ; 


and as they often fought game-cocks and quails, 
Cæſar always had the victory. 

Act ii. ſc. v. p. 134. Charmion to Cleopatra. 

Charm. 'T was merry, when you wager d 
on your angling ; when your diver did hang a lal: 
fb on his hook, which he with fervency drew up.! 

his is mentioned in Plutarch's life of Mars 

Antony. | | TD 

Nell Gwinn ſerved King Charles II. in the ſame 
manner. 

<< She deſired the King to ſtop upon the wa- 
e ter, the better to enjoy che benefit of the fair 
& ſeaſon, and the melodious harmony of mulic ; 
ſhe cauſed then to be brought forth ſome an- | 
. "ms rods, with fiik lines, the hooks of gold. 

'The King went to angling, with ſevera: 


© others, ba could catch nothing ; at which 


«+ the ladies laughed very heartily ; and the 
it King told them, be would angle no longer 
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1 ſo pulling up his line, found half a dozen 
fry'd {melts tied to the hook with a filk 
thread: he fell a laughing aloud, and fo did 
every body elſe. Nelly told him, that ſo great 
a King ſhould have ſomething peculiar 9 75 
the reſt ; that poor fiſhermen catch fiſh alive, 
but his were ready dreſſed. The Prince of 
Neuburg told them, that fix not being enough, 
he would try whether he could take two or three 
more to the King's fiſh, He threw his line, 
and feeling it weighty, O Sire! ſaid he, we 
ſhall live merrily, and, pulling it up, found a 
purſe tied to the hook; which being opened, 
there was in it a golden caſe ſet with ſtones, 
and the picture of my Lady = . This 


occalioned a general mirth : and the King, 


who was ignorant that Nelly had ordered ſome 
divers to tie the fiſh and picture to the hooks, 
was above all extremely delighted with it. 
Cleopatra, ſaid he to Nelly, cauſed a ſardian to 


be tied to Mark Anthony's hook, but you ex- 


ceed her in your contrivance ; for you beſtow 
pictures, which are much more acceptable.” 


Memoirs of the Enghſb court, publiſhed 1707, 


489, 490, 
Scar W £47 


Cleo, Thoſe bands do lack nobility, that they 


firike @ meaner than myſelf. . 


Alluding to the laws of chivalry, which forbid 


a ſuperior to engage with an inferior. 


To this Spenſer refers, Fairy Queen, book vi. 
Eo 2 canto 


„ K ͤ —— hens re ha 
2 EPL 1 ry, 


200 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
canto ii. 7. where Calidore rebukes young 771, 
tram for ſlaying a diſcourteous knight, before he 
himſelf had received the order of knighthood, 
« Whom Calidore awhile well having view'd, 
« At length beſpake, what means this, gentle 
n wan? | | 
Why hath thy hand too bold, itſelf embru'd 
In blood of knight, the which by thee is lain, 
„By thee no knight? which arms impugneth 
„„ pals. -- 
Certes, ſaid he, loth were I to have broken 
The law of arms; yet break it ſhould again, 
“ Rather than let myſelf of witè be ſtroken, 


. 


A 


5 


* 


5 


* 


* 


0 


* 


wroken.” [reveng d.] 
Different was the opinion of Fohannes, Jaco- 


bus Trivultius, General of the French King's 


forces, (See Scgar, of Honour, civil and military, 


lib. iii. chap. 5.)z who, hearing that a man of 


arms refuſed the challenge of a foot-ſoldier, ſaid, 


that he ought not, becauſe every ſoldier being 


inrolled, and in the King's pay, is reputed a 
gentleman ; quoniam ex militia oritur nobilitas. 
Every ſmall diſequality ought not to make a dif- 
ference, chiefly where God is judge, before 
whom is no difference in perſons ; and if that 
exception were generaly admitted, no challenge 
ſhould be at all, becauſe none, or very few are 
equal. 

Sc. ibid. | 

Meſſ. Should I lie, Madam? 


So long as theſe two arms were able to be 
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Cleo. Ob, I would thou didit, 
So half my Egypt were ſubmerg d, and made 
4 ciſtern for ſcaled ſnakes.) | 

For the crocodile, with which the Nile abou nded. 

S010, p 

Cleo. Go to the fellaw, good Alexas bid them 
report the feature of Octavia, her years, her incl: - 
natien; let him not lead e out the colour of her hair. ] 
This is a manifeſt alluſion to the queſtions put 
by Queen Eliſabeth to Sir Fames Melvil, con- 
cerning his miſtreſs the Queen of Scozs. ** She 
66 defied to know of me what colour of hair 
«© was reputed beſt? and whether my Queen's 
« hair or her's was beſt? and which of them 
« two was faireſt? I anſwered, the fairneſs of 
«© them was not their worſt faults. But ſhe 
** was earneſt with me to declare which I judged 
e faireſt? I ſaid, ſhe was the faireſt Queen in 
* England, and mine the faireſt Queen in Scot- 
* land; yet ſhe appeared earneſt. I anſwered, 
* they were both the faireſt ladies in their coun- 
« tries; that her Majeſty was whiter, but my 
Queen was very lovely. She inquired which 
* of them was of higheſt ſtature? I anſwered, 
* my Queen. Then, faid ſhe, ſhe is too high, 
** for I myſelf am neither too high nor too low. 
* Then ſhe aſked what kind of exerciſes ſhe 
* uſed? I] anſwered, that, when I received my 
** diſpatch, the Queen was lately come from the 
highland hunting; that, when her more ſerious 
affairs permitted, ſhe was taken up in reading 
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cc of 6 z "that ſometimes ſ ſhe recreated her- 
« ſelf with playing upon the late agd virginals. 


* 1 


She aſked if ſhe play'd well ? I ſaid, | reaſon- 
* ably well for a Queen.“ pts, 
Sir James Melvil's Memoirs, p. 50. 
Sc. vi. p. 140. = 
Pompey, -—— -But Mark Antony puts me 
to ſome impatience : z though I loſe the praiſe of 
telling it, you muſt know, when Cæſar and your 
Brother were at blows, your mother came to Sicily, 
and d did find ber welcome friendly. 

Ant. I have heard it, Pompey. ] 

Plutarch obſerves, (in the life of Mark Antony, 

172.), © That Sextus Pompeius had behaved 
„ himſelf with all humanity, towards Antony, 
Gy having kindly received his wife and mother, 
i in their flight.” | 

Ib. p. 141. 

Pon "4 And I have beard Apollodorus carried — 

Eno. No more f that ; be did ſo. | | 

Pomp. I, hat, I pray you? | 

Eno. A certain Queen to Cæſar, in 4 mattreſs.; j 

Plutarch ſays, (in the life of Julius Ceſar) „ 
that Cleopatra not being upon, good terms with 
her brother Ptolomy, took a little ſkiff, and Apal- 
ledorys as a companion, and in the duſk in the 
evening landed near the palace. She was at a 
Joſs how to paſs 1 in undiſcovered, till ſhe thought 
of putting herſelf into the coverlet of a bed, and 


Was car ried by Apollodorus to Ce/or's apartment. 
„ | Id. ib. 


9 8 


FS 
* 
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14. ib. 
4 4 will praiſe PN mn, that will 


praiſe ine. OO | 
Da mihi mutuum teſtimonium.” Oe Orat. pro 
Flaceo. | 


To which anſwer our Engith. Proverbs, 
Ka nie, and III %a thee. | 

Claw me, and II claw bee. 
Commend 1 me, and PH commend thee. 


Ray's Proverbial d entences, © p. 163 3. 


Sc. vii. p. 144. 
Ant. Thus do they, Sir, gp take the flow o“ th 


Nile, 2 certain ſcales # ? th pyramid. 


They know, by th height, the lowneſs, or the mean, 
7% If dearth or foixon follow. 


= 


A 
* 


Mr. Fackſon obſerves, (a) « That at Nilopolis, a 
fame city of the iſland Heracleopolis, was the 
famous NMilaſcope, wherein the meaſures of the 
Nile; c or Nilometer, was kept with the greateſt 


care and ſecreſy. The Niloſope was a round 
building raiſed upon Pillars, In the middle of 


148 - 


it was a large area, and in the midſt of the 


area was a marble pillar erected, on which 
was marked the mamber of cbits, and digits to 
which the Nile roſe, from twelve to twenty, 
becauſe the Nile ſeldom roſe leſs than twelve 


cubits, or more than twenty. In either of 
which cafes the country ſuffered Dan, ei- 


(a) — dniipdties, vol. 2. p. 152 
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And not have ſpoken of it. 
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e ther by (a) dearth, when it did not riſe to 
% twelve cubits, becauſe a great part of the 
1 country was not watered, and made fit for 
« tillage; or elſe by a flood, when it roſe higher 
« than twenty cubits, becauſe it drowned the 
<« cities, and overwhelmed houſes and trees. 
« The Jews and Arabians related, that Foſeph 
&« was the inventor of this Milometer.“ 

See Kircher's Oedip. Agypt. tom. 1. p. 33, 34. 

Sc. vii. p. 146. Menas to Pompey. 


Men. Theſe three world 1 8 905 theſe compe- 


tilors, 
Are in thy veſſel; let me cut the cable; 
And when we are put of, JA to their throats : ; 
All then is thine. 
Pomp. Ab, this thou ſhould li have done, 

In me 'trs villany, 
In thee it had been good ſervice.] | 

Menas the pirate (ſays Plutarch, life of An. 
«© tony, Pp. 173.) whiſpers Pompey in the ear, 


& Sir, ſaid he, will you be pleaſed that I cut 


'C 


La) 


the cable, which will not only make you ma- 


4 ſter of Sicily and Sardinia, but of the whole 


& Roman empire ? Pompey having conſidered 


(a) In duodecim cubitis famem ſentit, in tredecim etiamnum 


eſurit; quatuordecim cubitis hilaritatem, quindecim ſecuri- 


tatem, ſexdecim delicias. Plinii Nat. Hiſt. lib v. cap. 9. 
Herodyti Euterpe. p. 111. edit. Hen. Stephan. 1592. 


See a further account of its riſe and fall, with the effects 
and conſequences. Perry's Hiftory of the Lewant, p. 275, &c. 


&« what 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 205 


«© what was propoſed, replied, Menas, this might 
e have been done without acquainting me with 
„ it. Now, let us make the beſt of our preſent 
« condition, for I cannot break my word; and 
„ ſo having been treated by the others in their 
«© turns, he ſet fail for h. 

Ib. p. 148. 

Pomp. Ob, Antony, 2m” have my father s 

houſe.) 

Plutarch obſerves, 115 the life of Antony, 

p. 143-), that Pompey's houſe being expoſed to 


ſale, Antony bought it. 
Act iii. ſc. iii. p. 154. 
. Charm. Three in Egypt 
Cannot make better note. | 
Alluding to the old catches, which were in 
three parts. 


* 


Sc. iv. p. 158. 
Eros. And threats the throat of th that his 
_ officer, 


That murder d Pompey.] 

Pompey, after his defeat at the battle of Phar- 
ſalia, flying for protection to Ptolemy, King of 
Egypt, was murdered on board the long boat, 
by Achillas and Septimius, two of Ptolemy's offi- 
cers; his head was ſent to Cæſar, who ſhed tears 
at the ſight of it. Ibi Cz/erem agnito generi ca- 
pite fieviſſe referunt. Livii Hiſtor. lib. 112. 
Cap. 20, | 

See likewiſe Plutarch's life of Julius Cæſar. 
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« Then tren 

dais. 

. 1 | ; 1 48 
er He teſtified with teats his inward grief. | 


e And grac'd his ſtatues after he was dea * 
ragedy of Julius Cæſar, act ii. fc. 2. by Sir 
2 William Alexander, Knight, 3d edit. 1615. 
1 Cel, 1 Alexandria, — 
5 * nal dete place, on a tribunal vera, 
Cleopatra and himſelf in chains of gold, 
Were publicly enthron d, af the feet ſat © 
Cæſario . 
— — — e her „ 
He gave the ftabliſhment of Egypt, made her | 
7 Lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia, 
Abſolute Queen. 237 
Plutarch ſays, (Life, p. 207.), „That An- 
tony cauſing two golden thrones to be placed 
eon a ſtate of ſilver, the one for him, and the 1 


7 


& other for Cleopatra, he proclaimed Cleopatra, 1 
% 'Quren of Egypt, Cyprus, Africa, and Cæloſyria, 
« and with her to be joined Cz/ario, &c.“ = An 
4d. ib. His ſons were there proclaim'd the Kings WR #44, 
of Kings. : Rs | Roma 
Great Media, Parthia, and Armenia, be 4 gave to 


* * 


Alexander |] | 
Plutarch confirms this, and ſays, (Life of h.. 
tony, p. 207.), As for his ſons by him and 
* Cleopatra, they were to be treated in the 
e ſtyle of King of Kings. To Alexander he gave 


„% AYMenta, 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 207 
Armenia, Media, with Partbhia; to Ptolomy, 
« Phenicia, Syria, Silicta. Cleopatra was then, 
as at other times, dreſſed in the habit of the 
« goddeſs Vs.“ 
Sc. ib. p. 160. 
Ceſar. Ae hath given bis empire 
Up to a whore, who now are levying 
The Kings o th earth for War; he bath aſſembled 
Bocchus King of Libya, &c.] 
See this confirmed by Plutarch, with very 
little variation, ( Life of Antonius, p. 216.) . 
Sc. vii. p. 167. Antony of Oftavins. 
Ant. Yes, my Lord, yes; he at Philippi kept 
His ſword &en like a dancer, while I ftruck 
The lean, and wrinkled Caſſius, and *twvas I 
That the mad Brutus ended. 
In the fifth act of Julius Ceſar, 1c. viii. it is 
ſaid that Brutus killed himſelf. | 
Brutus. Farewel, good Sirato—laſer now 
| + be THz; 
„ kilPd not thee with half 6 good a will.“ 
[ He runs on his fword, and dies. 
And that he killed himſelf in the Philippic 
neld, is what is aſſerted by Plutarch, and ether 
Roman hiſtorians. 
Sc. x. Thyreus to Cleopatra. 
T hyr. 
That of his fortunes you would make a Staff 
To lean upon.) 
This is ſpoken in Praiſe of Cæſar, and pro- 
Vou. II P bably 
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bably a ſneer upon Egyptian faith, and an allu- 
ſion to 1/aiah xxxvi. 6. | 

& Lo, thou truſteth in the ſtaff of this broken 

“ reed, on Egypt; whereon, if a man lean, it 

* will go into his hand, and pierce it: ſo is 

harach King of Egypt, to all that truſt in 


. 

11. ben I cry d, Hoa 

Hoa ! like boys unto a muſs, Kings would 
tart forth, and cry, Your will?] 

4%, a ſcramble. So uſed by Ben Jobnſon. 
ee the Magnetic Lady, act iv. ſc. iii. p. 44. 
Bias. I keep her portion ſafe, that is not 
e ſcatter'd, 
« The moneys rattle not; nor are they throwne 
„To make a muſe, yet mong the gameſome 
„ ſuitors.” 

Rabelais mentions a muſs amongſt Garagan. 
tua's games, book i. chap. xxii. 

And in another place, book iii. chap. xl. 

«© That the game of the muſe is honeſt, 
„ healthfal, ancient, and lawful.” A. Muſcho 
 thuentore; de quo Cod. de petit. hared. J. Si poſt 
motum. 

Sc. ib. 

Ant. — ——0O that I were 
Upon the hill of Baſan, to outroar the horned herd. 

See this explained P/alm Ixviii. 15. compared 
with P/alm xxli. 12. | 
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WF 
Cleo. The next Cæſario ſinite I] 


Cæſario was Cleopatra's ſon by Julius Cæſar, 
Livii Hiſt. lib. cxv. cap. 35. was betrayed by 
his ſchoolmaſter to Octavius, and was killed. 
Livii Hiſt. lib. cxxxili. Cap. 54. 62, 

Ib. p. 178. 

Ant. The next time I do fight, 

PII make death love me; for I will contend 
Even with his peſtilent ſcythe. | 

Alluding to the picture of death, formerly 
painted in churches with a /cythe in his hand. 

Act iv. ſc. 1. p. 179. 

Cæſ. My meſſenger 
He hath whipt with rods.] 

Thyreus, who received great honours from 
Cleopatra, Antony ordered to be whipt, and 
ſent back to Rome, (Life of Antonius, p. 133.) 

Id. ib. Dares me to perſonal combat, 
Ceſar to Antony, Let the old ruſſian know 
He hath many other ways to die; mean time, 

J laugh at this challenge.) 
This challenge, and the anſwer to it, are 
mentioned by Plutarch, (Life of Antonius, p. 234.) 

Sc. v. p. 186. 

Anobarb. Alexas did revolt 
— ＋or this pains, Cæſar hath hang d him. N 


This i is confirmed by Plutarch, (Life of An- 


tonius, p. 232.) 
Ib. p. 187. 
Soll. Anobarbus, Antony 
2 Hath 
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210 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
Hath after thee ſent all thy treaſure, with 

His bounty over-plus ; the meſſenger 

Came on my guard, and at his tent is now 
Unloading of his mules.) 

Plutarch obſerves, (Life of Antonius, p. 218.), 
That Autony's carriage to Domitius ( Ainobarbus ) 
was very generous "or when he had made his 
eſcape in a little boat to Cz/ar, having then an 
ague upon him, tho' Antony could not but re- 
ſent it highly; yet he ſent after him his whole 
*equipage, with his friends and ſervants; and 
Demitius, as if he would have given a teſtimony 
to the world how aſhamed he was of his baſe 
deſertion, died ſoon after. 

Julius Czſar uſed the ſame generoſity towards 
Labienus, who had been his particular friend, and 
lieutenant, and fought by him very vigoroully 
in the Gallic wars; yet when he deſerted, and 
went over to Pompey, Ceſar ſent all his money 
and equipage after him. See Plutarch's Life of 


Julius Ceſar. 


Id. ib. Eno. I am alone the villain of the world, 
And feel 1 am fo moſt. O Antony, 
Thou mine of bounty, &c.] 


Plutarch, (in the Life of Antony), among 


others, mentions the following remarkable in- 
ſtance of his generoſity. 

Antony had ordered a friend 25,000 crowns ? 
and his ſteward being ſurpriſed at the extrava- 
gancy of the ſum, laid all the filver on a heap, 
that he ſhould ſee it, as he paſſed by. Antony 


ſceing 


ſeeir 
ſtew 
be 0 
ceiv 
] ha 
let t 
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ſeeing the heap, aſked what it meant? The 
ſteward replied, it is the money you ordered to 
be diſpoſed of to your friend. Antony well per- 
ceiving the malice of the action, ſaid, I thought 
I had ordered much more; *tis too little, pray 
let the ſum be doubled. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir Philip) Sidney ſhewed the 
like generoſity to Mr. Spenſer the poet. Upon 
reading a few ſtanzas of the gth chapter of the 
firſt book of the Fairy Queen, he ordered his 
« fieward to give to the perſon who brought 
<« thoſe verſes fifty pounds; but, upon reading 
« the next ſtanza, he ordered the ſum to be 
e doubled. The ſteward thought it his duty to 
make ſome delay in executing ſo ſudden and 
* laviſh a bounty. But, upon reading one 
ſtanza more, Mr. Sidney raiſed his gratuity to 
two hundred pounds; and commanded his 
ſteward to- give it immediately, leſt, as he 
read farther, he might be tempted to give 
away his whole eſtate.” See his lite prefixed ” 
to the Fairy Queen. 

Sc. vi. p. 189. Antony to Sceras. 

Enter Cleopatra. 

Ant. ————To this great faiery Pl commend 

thy acts. 

So he call'd Cleopatra, and % bot 
his thought from Spenſer, who, in his Fairy 
2ucen, book i. chap. 12. ſt. 18. calls Queen 
Eliſabeth the great Fairy Queen. 

I bounden am, ftraight after this emprize. 
(As that your daughter can you well adviſe), 


2 “% Back 


8 


n 
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« Back to return to that great Fairy Queen, 
« And her to ſerve ſix years in warlike wiſe, 
«© Apainſt that proud Paynim _ that works 
& her teen, 
„Therefore I ought crave pardon, till I there 
« have been.” 
Act iv. ſc. ix. p. 193. 
Scarus. Swallows have built 
In Cleopatra's ſails their neſts : the augurs 


Say, they know not; they cannot tell, —look grimly, 


And dare not ſpeak their knowledge. | 
<« Theſe prodigies (ſays Plutarch, in the Life 


„, Antonius, p. 215.) were ſaid to forebode 


« this war between Ceſar and Antony, Piſau- 
cc rum, where Antony had ſettled a colony, near 


„ the Adriatic ſea, was ſwallowed up in an earth- 


* quake. A marble ſtatue of Antony at Alba 
did ſweat for many days together, and, though 
often wiped, it continued to ſweat. —In 
« Cleopatra's admiral, which was called Anto- 
* nius, a diſmal prodigy did happen. Some 
*« ſwallows built in the ſtern of the admiral; but 
e other ſwallows came, beat the firſt away, and 
« deftroyed their neſts.” 

An incident not much leſs remarkable, is men- 
tioned in the Earl of Worceſter's Apophthegms, 
(No. 16,). © The Earl of Glamorgan, the Mar- 
“ quis of Worceſter's eldeſt ſon, accompanied 
* with divers of high rank and quality, as they 
e were on their journey for Ireland, quartered in 


* the town of Carnarvon, a ſea- town in North: 
4% . ales, 
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cc Wales, where they were entertained with dif- 

« courſe at the table by ſome of the country gen- 
« tlemen; who informed them of the fulfilling 
« of a Welch prophecy at that very time and 

« place, which was, That Ibere ſhould come 4 
« magpie, and build her neſt in the crown ; then 
« ſhould come a jackdaw, and beat away the mag- 
« pie; and after, there ſhould come a buzzard, 
« that ſhould beat away the jackdaw, and then 
« there ſhould be ſeen no crown, but that of thorns, 
& upon the King's bead; at laſt there ſhould come 
« band of men from a far country, and.take 
te away the thorns, and then the crown ſhould ap- 
« pear again. This they ſaid was thus hitherto 
„ accompliſhed, viz. Over the gate of Carnar- 
« von caſtle, there was the picture of King Ed- 
i ward I. in full proportion, with a crown upon 
% his head. There did come a magpre, and did 
* build her neſt in the ſaid King” s crown, and a 
* * jackdaw did beat away the magpre, and the 
„ buzzard the jackdaw. This we aſſure your 
« Honour to be true, for all our townſmen 
* have obſerved it. Dinner being ended, 
„they all went unto the caſtle-gate, being 
« ereedy to ſatisfy their eyes with the ſight, as 
e well as their ears with the relation; where 
being come, they beheld the fighting of the 
“ combatants ; and the materials of the neſt 
made ſuch a mournful aſpect, as if they had 
{© been artificially plaited upon the King's head. 
“The Earl of Glamorgan could not endure the 
light, 
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“ ſight, but ſtraitway commanded the neſt to be 
“ pulled down; the materials of which were 
<« ſuch as never any bird builded her neſt with, 
* viz, white thorn. The Marquis of Worceſter | 
after ſome pau uſe, ſaid, That is the nickname 
„ which the Roundbeads uſed to give to the Bi- 
« ſhops: and none about him gueſſing the mean- 
% ing, he ſaid (as I take it) they uſed to call 
the Biſhops magpies, whom they reproach for 
% building their neſts in the crown. Then 
« came the Preſbyterian jackdaws, and beat them 
« out; and the next thing that you ſhall ſee, 
« will be the Independent buzzards, which ſhall 
« drive them away; and who comes next, God 
& knows. But aſking further, whether it was 


* 


& 


* an open or imperial crown? anſwer being 
* made, that it was open; O then, ſaid the 
„ Marquis, that was the reaſon. - The King“ 
% crown was too open; had it been cloſe at top, 
« with the croſs over head, ſuch untucky bird 
& could never have come there to have built their 


af a 
SC. ix. p. 195. 
Ant. — —Eros, hen ! 


The ſhirt of Neſſus is upon me ; teach me, 
Alcides, thou mine anceſtor, thy rage. 
Plutarch obſerves, (in the Life of Antonius 
That he had ſomething of greatneſs in his ap. 
pearance, that made him ſeem to reſemble the 
ſtatues and medals of Hercules; and it was an 
ancient tradition, that the Antonies were deſcended 
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from Hercules, by a ſon of his, called Anteon: 


and this opinion he endeavoured to confirm, by 
affecting the likeneſs of him, both in his mien, 
and addreſs. 
Sc. xii. p. 204. 
Ant. Gentle, hear me, 
None about Cæſar truft, but Proculeius.] 
Plutarch mentions his giving this piece of ad- 


vice to Cleopatra juſt before his death. Life of 


Antonius, p. 238. 


CYMBELINE *, A Tragedy. 
ACT I SCENE v. P. 242. 


ND like the tyraunous breathing of the north, 
"A Shakes all our buds from blowing.) 
| Growing. Folios 1623, and 1632. 


Sc. vi. p. 246. 

Iachimo. Would I had put my eftate, and my 
neighbours, on the approbation of what I have 
Jpoke.] 


* Cymbeline, Kymbeline, or „ was King of Great 
Br tain, and in friendſhip with the Romans, at the time that 
our Savicur was born. ; : 

See Britiſh Hiflory, by Jeffrey of Monmouth, tranſlated by 
Aaron Thompſon, book iv. chap. xi. Sommers Britannia, 


P. 203. 


Jachimo 
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216 Critical, Hiftorical, and Explanatory 


Tachimo makes as free with his neighbour, as 
a gamefter did with his friend. When a diſpute 
happened in a coffee-houſe, and his antagoniſt 
curs'd himſelf, if the thing was not as he af- 
firmed : „ Curſe you, (ſays the other); curſe 


e me, and my friend, that lies aſleep by me, if 


ce jt was not juſt the reverſe.” | 

Se, vii, pig. N 

Queen of Piſanio, when ſhe had given him 

what ſhe imagined to be poiſon. 

Queen. | 
oe given him that, 

Which if he take, ſhall quite unpeople her [Imogen] 
Of leigers for her ſweet.) 

He means no more than common meſſengers, 
to keep up a correſpondence between her and 
Leonatus Poſtbumus, her baniſhed huſband. 

Ledger ſignifies an ordinary, reſident ambaſſa- 
dor; of which mention is frequently made by 
Lord Bacon, in his Hiſtory of King Henry VII. 

Mr. Anſtis oblerves, (Regiſter of the Garter, 
part i. p. 394.), that this kind of ambaſſador 
was not more ancient than the year 1500. 

Skinner ſays, that the word came from liegan, 
the Saxon word for Hing abroad. 

And it is reported of a /edger ambaſſador at 
Venice, that he wrote this definition of an 4am 
baſjador, with the point of a diamond, upon 2 
—_— | . 

* An ambaſſader is an honourable ſpy, ſent 


. 5 


ce by 

« mo 
See 

Levitt 
ICs 
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« by the ſtate, to h for the good of the com- 
« monwealth. “ 

See a tract, intitled, Sacra Nemef fs, or The 
Levites ſcourge, p- 2. publiſhed reg.” 


Sc. viii. p. 250. 
-Tach. Should he make me 


Live like Diana's prieſt, *twixt cold ſheets, 
IWWhileſt he is variable ramps. ] 

Romps probably ſo called, from arompo, an 
animal, that is a man-eater in South Guinea. 

See Churchill's V. ojages and T e vol. g. 
p. 214. 

Act ii. ſc. i. p. 258. 

Cloten. When a gentleman is diſpos'd tc wee 
It is not for any ſtanders by to curtail his oaths.] 

« To curtall his oaths.” Folios 1623, and 
1632, So in Shakeſpeare's time. Curtall, a 
curtando, quoniam cauda curta efficitur. See 
more, Curtall horſe, Minſhieu's Guide into the 
Tongues, col, 191. | a 
Act ii. ſc. i. p. 260. Second Lord ſpeaking 
of Cloten, the Queen's ſon. 4 

2 Lord. And this her ſon, | 
Cannot take two from twenty, for his heart, 

And leave eighteen. Þ] 

The like obſervation was made by a wag, 
upon a low-parted gentleman. Put him on 
(ſays he) a double buttoned coat, and III hold 
any wager, that he does not know his right 
hand from his left. 

This banter is improved by Mr. Philip Maf- 


ſenger, 
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enger, in his play, intitled, very woman, or 
The Prince of Tarentum, publiſhed 1635. 


Borachjo.  ——** Bring me your couſin, 
The curate now, that great philoſopher, 
He that found out a pudding had two ends, 
« And let him with his Jacab's faßt diſcover 
«© What is the third part of three 
« Farthings, three 1 being the half, 
And ] am ſatisfied." — 

Act ii. ſc. iv. Cloten to one of Imogen s ladies, 

Cloten, There's gold for you; 

Sell me your good report.] 

Cloten's practice, is conformable to the di- 
rection which Ovid gives to a lover. 

Sed prius ancillam captandæ noſſe puellæ 
Cura ſit: acceſſus molliat illa tuos: 
Proxima conciliis dominæ fit ut illa videto, 
Neve parum tacitis conſcia fida jocis. 


A 


Hanc tu pollicitis, hanc tu corrumpe rogando. 


Ovid. De arte amandi, lib. i. 351, Gc. 


<« Firſt gain the maid; by her thou ſhalt be ſure 


& Of free acceſs, and eaſy to procure, 

« Who knows what to her office does belong, 

* Is in the ſecret, and can hold her tongue. 

« Bribe her with gifts, with promiſes and 
C 

ce For her good word goes far i in love affairs.” 


Mr. Dryden. 


Mr. Butler expreſſes part of this advice with 
ſufficient humour. Hudibras, part 11. canto i. 
865, 866. 

e Bribe 


e Brib 


cc To 
. 
Imo 
Should 
Being 
lieve i 
Warbi 
Tori 
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« Bribe chamber maids with love and ny; 
« To break no roguiſh jeſts upon ye? 

Sc. iv. 11 267. Imogen to Cloten. 

Imo. One of your great nowing 
Should learn (being tort) forvearance.] 
Being taught, folios 1623, and 1632, and I be- 
lieve in all other editions. This 16 one of Mr. 
Warburton's emendations. 

Tort ſignifies in Ni che doing of ""_ 
or injury. © 
++ Dreadleſs, ſaid he, that ſhall 1 "FER a 
« Tt was complained, _ thou haſt done great 

e ee 

« Unto an aged woman, poor . 8 
« And thrall'd her with chains of ſtrong effort.” 
Fairy Queen, book ii. canto v. 17. | 


* Then *gan they ranſack that ſamecaſtle ſtrong, 

In which he found great ON of hoarded 
& treafures, as 

The which the tyrant earher'd had by wrong, 


And tortions pow'r without weight or mea- 
e 


Book iv. canto ix. 12. 
Act ii. ſc. i. p. 259. 
Cloten. Britain 7s alſo 
A world by itſelf.] 
The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was is formetly 
ſtyled Afterius Orbis Papa. 
The Romans, upon the Hirſt diſcobery of it, 
took it to be a mew world. 


Et 


orical, and Explanatory 


2229 Critical. 


Et penitus toto diviſos orbe Britannos. Virgili drov 
Eclog. 1. G. For 11110 ſunk 
Vid. Hori Carm. lib iv. 14. 48. Catuli | 

Epigram. 27. 4. Claudian de] conſulatu Malli 
Theodori Panegyris, 50, 51. RT 0 The 
| Hiſpana tibi, Germanaque Tethys, — 
Paruit, et noſtro deducta Britannia mundo. Mad 
1 Ib. p. 280. bo | 08 q 
_ -—- A kind of conque® rape 
1 Cæſar made here, but not made here his brag, of tit 
i Of come, and ſaw, and overcome. | elder 
3 Veni, vidi, vici, an expreſſion of Cæſar s, in his chap. 
account of the victory obtained againſt Phar- 3 5 5 
naces, in a letter to his friend Amintius at Rome. rellige 
See Plutarch's life of Julius Cæſar, vol. 4. bt +. 
p. 420. 1 2 8 
Ad. ib. He was carried from off our coaſt, twice A. 
beaten] 5 5: + UC 
ulius Ceſar was twice beaten by Caſſibelan. An 
See Jeffrey of Monmouth's Britiſh Hiſtory, book iv WW Th 
chap. v. p. 101. chap. vii. p. 105. _ 1 
23 Id. ib. And his ſhipping, FE 
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wn — ———0} our terrible ſeas, 


Like egg- ſbells moved upon their ſurges, crack 4 


As eaſily gainſt our rocks. * 
Cæſar endeavouring to ſail up the Thames to 

» Trinobantum, his ſhip happened to ſtrike upon 
the ſtakes, (fixed there on purpoſe by Caf} belan's 
order), which ſo endangered them all, on a ſuc- 


den, that many thouſands of the men were 
drowned, 
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drowned, while the ſhips being bored thorough, 
ſunk down to the bottom. _ | 
Britiſh Hiſtory, book iv. chap. 6, 7. 
Id. ib. —————#or joy whereof, 
The famed Caſſibelan, who was once at point 
to maſter Cxſar's ſword, 
Made Lud's town with rejoicing fires bright.] 
Trinovantum, called Caer Lud, and by cor- 
ruption of the word, Caer London, and in proceſs 
of time London, was rebuilt by Lud, Caſſibelan's 
elder brother. 
chap. 20. Sammes's Britannia, p. 163. 
Verſtegan obſerves, ( Reſtitution. of decayed In- 
telligence, edition 1605, p. 135.), That London 
was called Caer Lud, or Lud's Town, from King 
Lud, but improperly. 


« He had two ſons, whoſe eldeſt, called Lud, 
Left of his life moſt famous memory, 

* And endleſs monuments of his great good. 
The ruin'd walls he did re-edify 

Of Troinovant, *gainſt force of enemy, 


And built that gate, which of his name is 
« hight, Sc.“ 


| Spenſer”s Fairy Queen, book ii. canto x. 46. 
Sc. ii. p. 282. Piſanio upon Paſtbumus's let- 
ter to murder his miſtreſs. 
| Piſanio. —How look I, 
RH That I fbould ſeem to lack humanity, 
ds much as this fact comes to?] 


cc 


cc 


6&6 


See Britiſh Hiſtory, book iii. 


LOCI 


1 Alluding * to Haael's anſwer to Zli- | 
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222 Critical, H. 


Ha, 2 Kings vill. 13. And Hazael laid, But what 


is thy ſervant a dog, that he ſhould do this great 

thing ? | 5 OK 
Ib. p. 15 3. 
Imog. How far it is 

'To this ſame bleſſed Milford; and, by the way, 

Tell me, how Wales was made ſo happy, 

As i inherit ſuch a haven. 


Milford haven is in Pembrokeſhire : 1 port, 
& than which there is none in Europe more ſpa- 


% cious, or more ſecure. Nor is this haven 
ec more celebrated for theſe advantages, than 


for Henry VII.'s landing here, who from this 


e place gave England (at that time languiſhing 
ce with civil wars) the firſt ſignal of better times 
e approaching.” Camden's Britannia, col. 753. 
From hence it is probable, that Shakeſpeare called 
it Pleſſed Milford. 

Id. p. 284. 

Imog. And provide me, preſent | 
A riding -ſuit, no coftlier than would fit 
A frauklin's bouſewife. 

Frankelin, a freeman, a frecholder, a country- 
gentleman, according to Chaucer. See Prologue: 
of the Canterbury Tales, 333, .&c. 

Frankling qui libere tenet, libertus, municeps. 
Trevet. in chron.. paulo ante, Au. Dom. 1307. 

Thomas Brotherton (filius R. Edouarde I. Ma- 
reſchallus Angliæ) apres le mort ſon pere, eſpoſa la 
Vile de un franklein, apele Alice. Henrici Stephani 
Gloſſar. ſub voc. Frankling. = 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Sc. 223 
Sc. iii. p. 286. 1 
Ricber than doing nothing for a bauble. | 
& For a babe. Folios 1623, 1. 1632. Bribe, 
Sir Tho. Hanmer. 
Sc. iii. p. 287. 
Bellarius, of Gniderius and Arviragus. 
Bell. How hard it is to hide the ſparks of nature, 
Theſe boys know little, they are ſons to th* King.] 
Kymbelinus, when he had governed Britain 
ten years, begat two ſons; the elder named 
Guiderius, (who ſucceeded him), the other Arvi- 
ragus. Jeffrey of Monmouth's Britiſh Hiſtory» 
book iv. chap. 12. | 
SC. v. p. 297. 
Cymb. Lucius hath wrote already to the Em- 
' peror, | 
How it goes here. It fits us therefore 'ripely, 
Our chariots and our horſemen be in readineſs. © 


The Britons at that time fought in chariots, 


which were exceedingly well harneſſed and armed, 


At both ends of the axle- tree, they faſtened 


hooks and ſcythes ; which being furiouſly driven 
into the enemy's battle, they made whole Janes 
of ſlaughtered men, the ſcythes cutting them off 
in the middle, who did not ſpeedily give way : 
and ſuch as eſcaped the ſcythes, were caught by 
the hooks, and, hanging upon them, were mi- 
ſerable ſpectacles, ſuffering intolerable pains and 
torment.— They had another ſort of chariots, 
which carried. only armed men, which rode 
through all the parts of the battle, throwing 
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224 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
their darts; and, when they had wrought them- 
ſelves into the-enemy's horſe, they leapt from 


their chariots, and fought on foot. The cha- 


riot-guiders in the mean time withdrew a little 
from the battle, and placed themſelves ſo, that 
if their party were overpowered, they might re- 
treat with eaſe and ſecurity. 

Hiſtory of England from authentic records, &c. 
publiſhed in the year 1700, vol. 1, p. 15. 

Sc. vii. | 

Imogen. Good ae harm me not. 
Before I enter'd here, I call'd, and thought 
To have begg'd or bought what I have took. Good 

" Jroth 
I have ſtoln nougbt, nor would. not, Haigh I'd 
found _ 

Gold firew'd & th floor.] 

In the reign of King Alfred, towards the lat- 
ter end of the ninth century, Juſtice was ſo 


punctually executed, (if we may give credit to 


(a) Ingulfus Abbot of Croyland), That if a 
s traveller had loſt a bag of gold upon the 


&« high- way, he might have found it untouched 


<« next day, nay for a month after.“ 


(a) Horum cura et induſtria tanta pax, in brevi per totam 
terram effloruit, ut fi viator quantamcunque ſummam pecu- 
niæ in campis, et publicis compitis veſpere dimiſiſſet, mane, 
vel poſt menſem rediens integram, et intactam indubie in- 
veniret. 

Rerum Asglicanar. Seriptor. poſt . p. 495. b. edit. 


1596. 


ce 


de 
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Abt iv. ſe. ili, p. 312. 

Cloten. Ito Guiderins| Die the death ! 
When ] have ſlain thee with my preper hand, 
I'll follow thoſe that even now fled hence, 

And on the gate of Lud's Town /et your beads. 


Yield, mountaineer.\ 
This account of Cloten, nul reſembles that of 


Braggadochio, in Spenſej”s Fairy Veen, book li. 


cant. iii. 7. 
<< Thereat the ſcarecrow wexed wond'rous Nd 


ce Through fortune of his firſt adventure fair, 

And with big thund'ring voice revil'd him 
& loud, 5 

Vile caitive; vaſſal of dread and deſpair, 

“ Unworthy of the common breathed air, 

Why liveſt thou, dead dog, a lenger day, 

And dooſt not unto death thyſelf prepare? 

Die, 'or thyſelf my captive yield for ay ; 

Great favour I thee grant, for quniwer thus 

ce to ſtay.” 

Act iv. ſc. v. p. 218. 

The leaf of eglantine, wwhich not to Mile | 
Ont ſceet' ned not thy breath.] 

The Stoeet-brier, which is thus deſcribed by 
Spenſer. | 
Ah, Cuddy, then, N Colin, thou's a fon, 
Thou haſt not ſeen leaſt part of nature's work. 
«Al. penſive boy, purſue that brave conceit, 
* In thy ſweet eglantine, of Meriflure.” 

Colin Clout*s come home again. Spenſer*s Works, 
P. 1128. 1131. 
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226 Critical, H Norical, and Explanatory = 


Sweet is the roſe, but groweth on a brere; 2 
Sweet is the juniper, but ſharp his bough : : 
« Sweet is the eg/antine, but pricketh near; * 
* Sweet 1s the fir-bloom, but his branches 
« rough; 2 825 1 
«© Sweet is the cypreſs, but his rind 1 is tough.” 7 | 
Spenſer's Sonnets, ſon. 26. 4 ; 
c. v. p. 318. | þ ; 
Arviragus.k(⸗o mmm 
— ie ˖ Radock would, —_ 
With charitable bill, (ob bill, fore ſhameing OY 
Thoſe rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 4 f 
Without @ monument. 3 = = 
The Robin red-breaſt, of which bird tis com- 2 
monly ſaid, that if he finds the dead body of wget 
any rational creature, he will cover the face at 3 
leaſt, if not the whole body, with moſs. edit: 
An alluſion probably to the old ballad of the | 
Two Children in the Wood. 5 
« Thus wand'ring, theſe two pretty babes, 2 
* Till death did end their grief 
& In one another's arms they died, ” 
« As babes wanting relief. | 0 p 


No burial theſe pretty babes 
« Of any man receives, | ; 
Il robin red-breafts painfully : 
« Did cover them with leaves.” 10 

Mr. William Cartwright, in his poem, in- 
titled, Leſbia on her Sparrow, Works, p. 226. 
has the following lines. 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Ge. 227 


« Now this faithful bird is gone, 
« O let mournful turtles joyn. 
« With loving 7ed-breafts to combine, 
« To fing dirges on his ſhrine.” 
The robin red-breaſt called ruddock by Chau. 
cer, and Spenſer. 
“The falſe lapwinge, all full of trecherie, 
e The ſtarling that the counſails can bewrie, 
6 The tame ruddock, and the coward kite, 
© The cocke, that horiloge of Thrope's lite.“ 
Chaucer* s Aſſemble of Foules, 344» &c. 
* The merry larke her mattins fings aloft, 
The thruſh replys, the mavis deſcant plays, 
„ The owzel ſhrills, the r4ddock warbles ſoft, 
© So ſweetly all agree, with Tweet conſent, ' 
« To this day's merriment.“ 15 
Epithalamium. See Spenſer s NV orks, Higher 


edition, p. 1261. : 
Act v. ſc. np; 228. | N 
Poſt. Some falling 
Merely through fear, that the . paſs Was 
damn'd ' 


With dead men.] 
Shakeſpeare, I ſhould i imagine, wrote damm'd, 


or ſtopt up, as Sir Tho. Hanmer has it. 

Id. ib. 
Thoſe that would die, or ere _ , are grown 
The mortal hugs o tb field.] 

Qu. Bugs, or b»gbeares, which have the ine 
henification ? See Minſhieu's Guide into the 
Tongues, col. 10 f. 


+ Act 


j * 228 Crit cal n cal, and Explanatory 50 


4 
1 Think that you are upon a rock, and now throw 
I me again. 


This reading is not true, as may cafily be 
one gr by Poſthumus's anſwer. 

Hang there like fruit, my ſoul, till the tree die. 

From whence it is plain, that Imogen, had 
compared him to ſome tree upon a rock, and 
that the tree had ſlipt out of the text. I think 
it ſhould be reſtored thus : Think that you are a 
cedar on a rock, and now, c. i, e. think that 
you are in a durable, permanent ſtate of happi- 
neſs, of which a (a) cedar on a rock is a beauti- 
ful, and ſtrong metaphorical ſimilitude. 
. Further, the cedar beareth fruit at all times of 
== the year; new fruit, and old, the leaf never 
flalleth. . 
Hang thee like fruit, my ſoul, till the tree die. 
4 N. B. The cedar is the longeſt liver of all trees. 
And like the cedar of Lebanon. See Poſtbumus's 
Dream, ſc. iii. p. 341. explained by the Sooth- 
ſayer, p. 359, 360. See Thompſon's Travels, con- 
cerning the cedar of Mount Lebanon, Mr. 
8 8 | I...” 
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(a) Et cecro digna ! locutus Per fii Sat. 1. 42. : 

Vid. Palin Nat. Hift. lib. xiii. cap. 13. Et Vitruoium, 
lib. xi. cap. 9. Nec ſolum cedria ungi ſoliti melioris notz 
liori, fed etiam in tabulis materia cedrine amiciri a biblio- 
pegis propter æternitatem, ut loquitur FVitruvius, Vid. Car 
[4nboni not. 5 | 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 229 
Sc. v. p. 355: 
Cymbeline. My tears that fall, 
. Prove holy water on thee, Imogen] 
Though the appointment of holy water was 
very early, yet not ſo early as Cymbeline's time. 
Pope Alexander I. in the time of the Emperour 
Adrian, ordained, That the Holy water, (as it is 
« called), mixed with ſalt, and conſecrated by 
« prayer, ſhould be kept in churches, and in 
« private houſes, as a guard againſt evil /pirits.” 
See Lives of the Popes, tranſlated from Pla- 
tina, by Paul Ricaut, Eſq; p. 16. 
The author of the Popiſh Courant, January 
1678-9, p. 39. gives the following humorous 
receipt to make holy water. 
„Take half a peck of conſecrated falt, and 
ce four gallons of ſpring - water, (if you can get 
« it out of Saint Winifred's well ſo much the 
better); then jumbling them haſtily together, 
ſcatter half a ſcore croſſes over it for fermen- 
tation; and, in the mean time, (if thou haſt 
ſo little grace), ſay, | 
& I conjure thee, thou creature of water, in 
the name, Sc. that thou become a choſen wa- 
ter, to take away the power of the devil, and 
that thou may'ſt drive away and confound 
the devil himſelf, with all his angels,” 


— 
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 TROILUS and CRE SSI DA. 1 
ERA ere 46 
ACT LL. SOCENX HI. 4973. 1 
a | n | | "0 
=” Servant of Ajax. | ac | 
Serv. Hey ſay, he is a man per ſe, RU 648 
I Ant ftands alone. 
Chaucer, in the Teſtament of Creſeide, has the « | 
like expreſſion. 
<« O, faire Creſeide, the flower, and a per ſe, 
C Of Trote, and Greece.” L. 78, 79. 01 
enn. p >: 1 ] 
Cre. ——The mich ſhall have more.] 4 
The rich,” folios 1623, and 1632; and fo 
I ſuppoſe it ſtands in all other editions, Sir To, wh 
anmer's excepted, who has altered it from rich 2 
to reſt. 4 "24 
S⸗ec. v. p. 383. Neſtor to Agamemnon. f 
Neſt. With due obſervance of thy goodly ſeat,] ; 
Great Agamemnon, Neſtor ſhall ſupply | Shs 
Thy lateſt words.] | L 22 
Godly ſeat, folios 1623, and 1632. Godlike, WE } 
Sir Tho. Hanmer, 
= _Neftor, though he has been called (on account 
9 of this ſpeech) „ a talkative old man,” was his 
_ famed among the Grecian chiefs for his great ö 6 
91 wiſdom. Homer ſpeaks of him (7iad, 1. 330, GJ 
El e See Me. Pope's tranſlation) as follows. 3 9 
S Slow from his ſeat aroſe the Pilian ſage, | K 


«© Experienc'd 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 231 
_ « Experienc'd Neſtor, in perſuaſion {kill'd, 
« Words ſweet as honey from his lips diftild.”? 
And again, Thad, book ii. 440, c. 
« To him the King, how much thy years excel, 
“In arts of council, and in ſpeaking well! - 
« Oh would the gods, in love to Greece, decree 
« But ten ſuch ſages, as they grant in thee, 
Such wiſdom ſoon ſhould Priam's force de- 
; < .{troys -- 

« And ſoon ſhould fall che haughty tow'rs of 

« Troy.” 

Ib. p. 384- 7 
Bounding between the two moiſt elements, v4 
Like Perſeus' horſe.] 

Alluding to the fable of wings lent to Perſeus 
by Minerva, with which he flew through the air, 
when he reſcued Andromeda from the W 

Id. ib. 

The herd hath more annoyance by the tina! thor 
by the tyger.] 

Brize, an inſet, a gad-fly, or borſe fly. So 
Shakeſpeare uſes the word, Antony and C 9 "th 
act iii. ſc. vii. 

Scarus. The brize upon her, like a cow in 

. 
Ih he inſet is thus deſcribed by Mr. Dod in 
his tranſlation of Virgil, Georgic. 3. 235, &c. 
** About the Albumian groves, with holly green, 
Of winged inſects, mighty ſwarms are ſeen, - 
„ This flying plague, to mark it's quality, 
** Ocftros the Grecians call, Ahlus we; 
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232 critical, Hiſtorical, and xplanatory 
A fierce, Joud-buzzing bretze, - 


1 & (draw dn , 
« And drive the cattle gadding thro t 


UN. — — „ 1 


be large Achilles, on his preſt - bed lolling, cries,” 


Now play me Neſtor—hum—and ſtroke thy beard.) 
The Proking the beard, before a perſon ſpoke, 
was preparatory to favour ; as appears from a 
Mage in the tenth book of the 1iad of Homer; 
where he introduces Dolon, as ſupplicating Dio- 
med for mercy, who had threatened, and then 
ſtood ready to kill him. . 
<« Sternly he ſpoke, and as the wretch prepared, 
« With humble blandiſhment, to ftrake his beard, 
Like light'ning ſwift, the wrathful faulchion 
p eee eee 
<« Divides his neck, and cuts the nerves in two. 
See Mr. Pope's tranſlation, v. 52 2, Sc. 
Tange manu mentum, tangunt quo more pre- 
6 cantes, | 
Optabis merito cum mala multa viro. Ovid. 


— 


DC: Vi. p. + ft | 
An. Mid way between your tents, and walls 
of Troy, „ 


To rouze a Grecian that is true in love, 


any come, Hector ſhall honour him; 

none, he'll ſay in Troy, when he returns, 
The Grecian dames are ſun-burnt, and not worth 
The ſplinter of a lance. | 


Hector's challenge is mentioned in Homer's 
WP | Tliad, 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Sc. 233 
Thad, book vii. 79, &c. See Mr. Pope's tranſla- 


ion. 
1 Hear, all ye Trojan, all ye Gr bands, 
« What my ſoul prompts, and what ſome god 
“ commands. 
« Great Jove, averſe our warfare to compoſe, 
« Oferwhelms the nations wick new toils and 
* Woes. 
« War with a fiercer tide once more returns, 
&« Till ion fall, or till your navy burns. 
« You then, O princes of the Greeks, appear, 
« *Tis Hector ſpeaks, and calls the gods to hear. bi 
« From all your troops ſelect the boldeſt knight, | NP 
% And him the boldeſt Hector dares to fight. 3 
Here if I fall, by chance of battle ſlain, - 
Be his my ſpoil, and his my arms remain; 
But let my body, to my friends return d. 
By Trojan hands, and 7. rojan flames be burn” d. 
« And if Apollo, in whoſe aid I truſt, 
Shall ſtretch your daring champion in the duſt, 
If mine the glory to Jefail the 0c... - 
On Phebus temple Ill his arms beſtow. 
The breathleſs carcaſe to your navy ſent, 
Greece on the ſhore ſhall raiſe a monument 
Which when ſome future mariner ſurveys, 
Waſh'd by broad Helleſpont's reſounding ſeas, 
Thus ſhall he ſay, A valiant Greek lies there, 
By He#or ſlain, the mighty man of war. 
The ſtone ſhall tell your vanquiſh'd hero's 
. 3 
And diſtant ages learn the victor's name. 
« This 
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234 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
This fierce defiance Greece aſtoniſh'd, heard, 
% Bluſh'd to refuſe, and to accept it fear'd.” 
Challenges of this kind were not uncommon 
here in England. There were ſeveral in the reigns 
of (a) King Edward III. Henry VI. Edward IV. 
Henry VII. Henry VIII. and one 1ſt and 2d of 
Philip and Mary, publiſhed in the chamber of 
preſence, by a king of arms, 25th of Noven- 


ber, in the following words. - 


() * Foraſmuch as ever it hath been 4 

« cuſtom, that to the courts of Kings and great 
<« princes, knights aud gentlemen of diverſe na- 
cc tions, have made their repaires, for the trial 
c of knighthood, and exerciſe of armes; and 
„knowing this roial court of England, to be 
< repleniſhed with as many noble knights, 
c as any kingdome in the world, at this day, 
* it feemeth good to Don Frederick de Toledo, 
« the Lord Strange, Don Franciſco de Men- 
% doza, and Garſulace de la Vega; that ſeeing 
« here, in this place, better than in any other, 
e they may ſhew their great deſires to ſerve their 
ladies, by the honourable adventure of their 
„ perſons, they ſay they will maintain a fight 
4 on foot, at the barriers, with footman's har- 
« neſs, three puſhes with a pike, and ſeven 
« ſtrokes with a ſword, at the place appointed, 
4 before the court-gate, on Tueſday the fourth 
(a) Segar, of Honour, military and civil, lib. ui. chap. 53: 


p. 199. 
- (6) 1d. ib. p. 192, _ 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Sc. 235 
* day of December, from the twelfth hour of 
« the day, until five at night, againſt all co- 
« mers, Sc. 

Spenſer mentions ſeveral challenges of this 
kind; and the writers of romances abound with 
them. | 

Act 1i. ſc. i. p. 396. 

Therſ. Agamemnon——how if he had boiles & 

Biles, folio 1623, and 1632; which word 
was uſed in Shakeſpeare” s time. 

See bile or botch, Mi nſoieu' s Guide into the 
Tongues, col. 78. 

Id. ib. p. 397. Therfites to Ajax. 

Therſ. The plague of Greece light upon thee, 
Thou mungrel, beef-witted lord.] 

For beef-witted, ſhould not we read hatf- -wit- 
ted? a mungrel being but half bred. In this ſcene 
he calls him ſodden witted lord; and uſes the ex- 
preſſions, fat-witted, firſt part of King Henry 
IV. act i. ſc. ii.; Munt-witted, ſecond part of 
King Henry VI. act iii. fc. vi.; iron- 1-witted, Ri- 
chard III. act iv, ſc. 2. 

1 | 

Therſ. I would thou didſt itch from head to foot, 
end I had the ſcratching of thee, I would make 
thee the loathſomeſt ſcab in Greece.) 

Alluding to the Elephantiafis Gracorum, or 
Lepra Grecorum, which Celſus deſcribes in the 
following manner, if we may believe Blanchard. 
The whole body, ſays he, is fo affected, that 
the very bones may be ſaid to be corrupted. 
n 
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8 * The upper parts of the body are full of ſpots 2 
be and tumours, the redneſs whereof is gradually D 
turned into black. The top of the ſkin is un- 17 
1 6s .cqually thick, thin, hard, ſoft, rough, as if it : * 
bad ſcales on it.” See Phyfical Dictionary. F 2 5 
lid. ib. Thou flool for a witch. = 
. In one way of trying a witch, they uſed to P 
place her upon a chair or a ſtool, with her legs 2 1 
tied croſs, that all the weight of her body might WM _ 0 
reſt upon her ſeat; and by that means, after 1 
ſome time, the circulation of the blood, in 1 
fome hours, would be much ſtopt, and her ſit- „ 
ting would be as painful as the wooden horſe; 4 ＋ 
and ſhe muſt continue in this pain for four and I 
twenty hours, without either ſleep or meat. And « ＋ 
it was no wonder, that when witches were tired („ F. 
p11 out with ſuch an ungodly trial, they would con. | « By 
= fc themſelves many times guilty, to free them- | 1d 
4 ſelves from ſuch torture. See Dr. Hutchinſon's Is þþ 
"v8 Hiftorical Efſay on Witchcraft, p. 63. 3 11 
143 Id. ib. Therſ. Thou haſt no more brain than I | "6 
5 bave in my elbow. | 3 1 : « 7. 
4.4 He fays in the following ſcene, © I will buy S «a, 
1 | & nine ſparrows for a penny, and his Pia mate | :« 
20 eis not worth the ninth part of a ſparrow.” Sa. 
= Theſe are of the ſame ſignification with the « 
| 1 | Engliſh proverb, c He has no guts in his brains.” =” co 
1 . Mr. Ray obſerves, upon this proverbial phraſe, Fas 
„ that the anfractus of the brain, looked upon, WM «< Wy 
os when the Dura mater is removed, does much re- | 
| N | ſemble guts. See Proxerbial Phraſes, p. 1 1 Fa 


| Act! i. ſc. iii, p; et,. 

Every tythe ſoul mongſt many thouſand diſms.] | 
Diſms were the tenths, paid by the Engliſb 

clergy to the crown. See Biſhop ks 5 Codex, 

p. 737. 977, 978. 995. ; TT 
Id. ib. | 
Troil. What is ought, out as lis valued 7] 
Butler, ſpeaking of gold, ſays, 

Money is ſtill the common ſcale, 

« £38 things by meaſure, weight, and tale. 

c Ev*n in th' affairs of church and ſtate, 

It's both the ballance and the weight. 

« *Tis beauty too, ſtill in the flow'r, 

“ That buds and bloſſoms at fourſcore. 

< Tis virtue, wit, and worth, and all, 

« That men divine and facred call : 

“ For what's the worth of any thing, 

« But ſo much money as *twill bring? Hudib. 
Id. ib. ie Grecians keep our aunt ; 

Is fbe worth keeping ?] | 

Heſione, the ſiſter of Priam, © was by Hercules, 

when he took Troy, beſtowed in marriage on 
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e cubine than his wife; which Priam, who ſuc- 


ceeded his father, had no ſooner underſtood, 
but he ſent Antenor into Greece, to expoſtulate 
with Telamon, and to demand Hefone. In the 
council of the princes of Greece, this embaſly 
was heard with contempt, and the ambaſſadors 
uſed in a manner no ways ſuitable to their 

© character, 
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Telamon, who treated her more like his con- 
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238 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
de character, which gave occaſion, according to 
s ſeveral writers, to the Trojan war.” 
See Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. 4. 8 vo, P. 489. 
Ad. ib. 
Why, He i is A pearl, | 
Whoſe price hath launch'd above a thouſand ſhips, 
Aud turn d crown'd Rings to merchants.) 


For pearl of price. See Matth. xiii. 45, 46. 
© The number of ſhips employed by the Greeks 
in this expedition, according to Euripides, 
* Lycopbron, and Virgil, were 1000. Homer enu- 
merates 1 186, but Thucydides raiſes the num- 
eber to 1200; the largeſt of which, carried 


c r20 men, and the ſmalleſt 50. Univerſal 


c 


* 


cc 


Hiſtory, vol. iv. p. 493- 24 
Sc. iv. p. 404. * | 
Cal. Cry, Trojans, cry; lend me ten thouſand 
eyes, | 


And T will fill them with prophetic tears. 


Caſſandra was one of the daughters of King 


Priam. She was ſaid to have foretold the de- 
ſtruction of Troy; and though her prediction in 
the end proved true, yet it was not believed, 


which occaſioned the ruin of her country. 


Tunc etiam fatis aperit Caſſandra, futuris 
Ora, Dei juſſu, non unquam credita Teucris. 
Virgilii An. 2. 246, 247. 

Sc. iu. p. 406. 
— Tor pleaſure and revenge, 
Have tears more deaf than adders, to the voice 
Of any true deciſion. 
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Alluding to Pſalm lviii. 4, 3. — Like the 
deaf adder, which ſoppeth her ears, — which 
te refuſeth to hear the voice of the charmer, 
« charm he never ſo wiſely,” 

SC. v. p. 408. 
Therſ. 


After this, the vengeance on the 


whole camp, or rather the bone-ach ; for that, me- 


thinks, is the carſe of thoſe that war for à placket.) 

Shakeſpeare carries the diſtemper here alluded 
to, much too high; for no ſuch diſtemper was 
known in the times he is writing of. I think 
Mr. Bayle, in ſome of his works, has endea- 
voured to aſperſe King David, by ſaying; that, 
from ſome paſſages in the Pſalms, it was pro- 
bable that he had this diſtemper. 

But the cebrated (2) Aftruc tells us, that thoſe 
very paſſages have been applied by commentators, 


not to the diſorders of David's body, but to the 


malady of his mind : and provided he was really 


diſtempered in body, there was no neceſlity of 


underſtanding them, as relating to this diſtem- 
per, even though it had obtained footing at that 


time, as it certainly had not. 


(a) Tum diceretut temere, et inconſulte, tum contra a- 


pertam rei veritatem erederetur, cum et hinc ſymptomata, 


quæ a Davide referuntur, notis his ſymptomatis ſatis vicina 


non ſunt, ut poſſint ſuſpicioni locum facere: cum et illinc 
certiſſimis rationum momentis comprobetur, /uem venertam 
ptiſcis ſæculis in orbe noſtro, omnino ignoratum fuille. 
Afruc De Morbis YVeneriis, tom. 1. p. 28, 29. 


Vol. II. i SC. vi. 
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240 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 

Sc. vi. p. 410. Ulyſſes ſpeaking of Achilles. 
UM. No; you ſee he is his argument, 
That hath his argument Achilles.] | 


Achilleum argumentum, Quod fit inſuperabile, 
et inſolubile. Eraſmi adag. chil. 1. cent. . 


Prov. 41. col. 277. 


Sc. viii. p. 413. 

Dll. He is jo plaguy proud, that the death. 
tokens cry, No recovery. | 

A metaphor taken from the rokens of the 
Plague. So in Antony and Cleopatra, act iii. 
ic. vii. 

Scarus. On our ſide the token'd peſtilence, 
&© Where death is ſure.”. . 

[See Johnſon's Volpone, act v. ſc. 19 


The zokens were purple ſpots, which were cer- 


tain ſigns of death, according to Dr. Sydenham (a). 


But they are more particularly deſcribed in the 
advice ſet down by the College of Phy/icians, 25th 
day of May 1665. In the directions for the 
ſearchers, chap. g. ſ. 4. they are to take notice, 
„ whether there be any tokens, which are ſpots 
« ariſing upon the ſkin, chiefly about the breaſt 
« and back, but ſometimes alſo in other parts. 
« Their colour is ſomething various, ſometimes 
te more reddiſh, ſometimes inclining a little to- 


(e) Rarius quidem accidit, ut citra ullam febris præſen- 
tionem ingruat, ac homines de improviſo e medio tollat. 
Maculis purpureis præſentanei interitus nuntiis, etiam dum in 
foro verſantur erumpentibus. Sydenbami Oper. edit. 1705, 
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« wards a faint blue, and ſometimes browniſh, 
« mixed with blue. The red ones have often 
« a purple circle about them; the browniſh, a 
« reddiſh.” 

Id. ib. Ulyſes of Ajax. 


 Ulyſ. No, this right worthy, and right valiant 


Lord, 

Muſt ſo ſtale bis palm, nobly acquired, | 
By going to Achilles; but that were 

But to enlard his pride, already 1 ] 

The Engliſb proverb, 

« Greaſe a fat ſow on th' arſe.” 

On ne doit pas a gras porceau le cule oindre. 
Gall. See Ray. 

Id. ib. U. The raven c 7 ] 
Clodius accuſat Mechos, Catilina Cethegum. Ju- 
venal. Sat. 2. 27. 

There are two Engliſh proverbs of the ſame 
ſignification, namely, The pot calls the kettle burnt 
arſe, and Vice rebukes ſin. See Ray. 

Id. ib. And all men were of my mind, 
He ſhould not bear it ſo; he ſhould eat ſwords fit.] 

Qu. He ſhould eat's words firit ? Though he 
has an expreſſion ſomewhat like the former, in 
Much ado about nothing, act iv. ſc. iii. p. 67. 

Bene. By my ſword, Beatrix, thou lov'ſt me. 

Beat. Do not ſwear by it, and eat it. 

Bene. I will ſwear by it, that you love me; 
And will W him eat it, that lays. 

] love not you.” 
And in Antony and Cleopatra, act iii. ſc. xi. 
N 2 Anobarbus 
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* 


When valour preys on reaſon, 


It eats the ſword it fights with.“ 

Ib. p. 415. 
Ch. ——And for thy ſtrength and vigour, 
Bull. bearing Milo, his addition yields 
To ſinewy Ajax.] . 

Milo, a Crotonian, is ſaid to have carried a 
bull of two years old upon his back, at the On- 
pic games, for the ſpace of a furlong, then killed 
him with his fiſt; and it was ſaid he eat him 
all in one day. Plinii Hiſt. Nat. lib. 7. cap. 20. 
Aul. Gell. Noct. Attic. 1. 15. 

As he was one day in a wood, and went 
about to break off the Bough of a tree with his 
hands, which was a little lit, the ſame cloſed 
again, and both his hands were catched between, 
lo that he could not pull them out again; and 
in that condition he became a prey to wild 

beaſts, Valer. Maxim. lib. 9. cap. 12. 

Act iii. ſe. iti. p. 421. 

An orchard to Pandarus's houſe 

Shakeſpeare (in imitation of Amadis de Gaul 
and other romance-writers)” uſes the word or. 


chard for garden. So in Hamlet, act i. fc. vii. 
P. 147. ES | | | 
Gt. Sleeping within mine orchardy 
«© My cuſtom always in the afternoon, 
Upon my ſecure hour, Sc.“ | 
See likewiſe Romeo and Juliet, act ii. 1c. ii. 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Sc. 243 
Sc. iv. Pandarus to Troilus and Creſſida. 
Pand. What, billing again? Here's, in 

witneſs hereof, the parties interchangeably, &c.] 
Alluding to the uſual concluſion of indentures: 

« To which the parties to theſe preſents have in- 

« terchangeably ſet their hands a ſeals, the 

e day and year firſt above written.” 

Se. v. 463 
Creſſ. When water- drops 1 worn the ſtones 

of Troy, &c.] 
Alluding to that line, 

Gutta cavat lapidem, noi vi, ſed ſæpe cadendo. 
Nonne vides etiam guttas in faxa cadentes, 
Humoris longo in ſpatio pertundere ſaxa ? 

Tuucret. De Rer. Nat. lib. iv. 1281, &c- 

Hard bodies, which the lighteſt ſtroke receive, 

In length of time will moulder and decay, 

« And ftones with drops of rain are waſh'd a- 

hf. 
Lapidem gutta cavat. Ovid. 4. De Pent. x. 

Quid magis eſt durum ſaxo? Quid mollius unda? 

Dura tamen molli ſaxa cavantur aqua. 

Ovid. De Arte Amandi, 476. 

Water is ſoft, and marble hard, and yet 

We ſee ſoft water through hard marble eat. 

Mr. Dryden. 

The rolling wheel, that runneth often round, 

*© The hardeſt ſteel in tract of time doth tear; 


* And drifsling drops, that often doth redound, 


The firmeſt flint doth in continuance wear.” 
n. s Sonnets, ſon. 18. 
R 3 : Sc. ii. 
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Sc. ii. A poor wench, a poor capocehia.] © To ta) 
Capoch ſignifies hooded or blind-folded. N 
M So Butler uſes it, Hudibras, part 11. canto ii. « Be 
. 529. Fa. c 
| % Capochd your. rabbins of the ſynod, | AE 
F « And ſnap'd their canons with a why not.“ Tr 
4 Act iv. ſc. viii. p. 452. | Whic| 
þ: Ajax. Trumpet, there's my purſe. | Shall 
5 Thou trumpet.” Folios 1623, and 1632. | Sec 
f A Se. Vini... | Sc 
—_ An. If not Achilles, Sir, what 1s your name ? Th 
4 Achill. If not Achilles, nothing.] 5 Than 
== "Shakeſpeare ſeems to have in view the merry A 
1408 contraſt between Sir Thomas More, and Eraſinus, ſayin 
& | at their firſt. meeting at the Lord Mayor's table, | whic 
3 not then perſonally known to each other. At titlec 
. < dinner-time (ſays Mr. More, great grandſon to | &« N 
uh «© Sir Thomas, in his Life of Sir Thomas, p. 82. ae | 
: * they chanced to fall into argument, Eraſmus « D 
: „ ſtill endeavouring to defende the worſt parte: « 
. * <« but he was ſo ſharpely ſet upon, and oppoſed 
FI by Sir Thomas More, that perceiving that he « V 
24 «was to argue with a readier witte than he had 4 þ 
ever before met withal, he broke forth into 4 J 
ce theſe words, not without ſome choler, Aut tu II 
e Morus, aut nullus; whereto Sir Thomas re- dref 
„ plied, Aut tu es Eraſmus, aut Diabolus; be- 3 
„ cauſe at that time he was ſtrangely diſguiſed, Ben 
| & and ſought to defend i impious propoſitions.” / 
i” SC. 1b. p. 462. | 4 


1 Agam. m—— =—— Severally intreat him 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Sc. 245 
To taſte your bounties. Let the trumpets blow.] 
& Severally intreat him, 


« Beate loud the taborines, let the trumpets. 


play.“ Folios 1623, and 1632. 

Act v. ſe. v. p. 473. 

Troilus. Not the dreadful ſpout, 
Which ſbipmen do the hurricano call, | 
Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune's ear.] 

See the ſpout deſcribed, Chambers's Dictionary. 

Sc. v. p. 474. 

Therſ. The parrot will do more for an almond, 
Than he for à commodious drab.) | 

An almond for a parrot, was a proverbial 
ſaying more ancient than Skakoſpeare's time; to 
which Skelton ſeems to allude, in his poem, in- 
titled, Speak Parrot. | 
My name is parrot, a bird of paradiſe, 

“ By nature deuyſed of a wonderous kynd, 
© Dienteli dieted with divers delicate ſpice, 
« Tyl Euphrates, that flood, driueth me into 

„ AJnude, 

Where men of that country by fortune me find, 
And ſend me to great ladies of eſtate ; 
** Then parrot muſt have an almon, or a date.” 


& 


a 


Ibid. An almon now for a parrot Om 


dreſſed. | 
* Almond for parrat, parrat's a rare. bird.” 
Ben Johnſon's Magnetic Lady, act v. ſc, vii. 
Act v. ſc. vi. 
Androm. When was my Lord ſo much þ ungenth 
temper d, 


To ſtop his ears again e ? 
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246 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
Unarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day. 


Het. You train me to offend you : get you gone; 
By all the everlaſting gods, PII go. 


Androm. My dreams will ſu ure | prove omincus 
to- day. 
Hect. No more, T ſay. : 


(a) Dares Phrygius, one of the moſt antient 
hiſtorians who wrote of the Trojan war, in which 
he himſelf was preſent, (if we may credit tha 
Latin tranſlation, falſely aſcribed to Suetonius) 
gives an account of Andromache's dream. 


(a) Atque ubi tempus pugnæ ſupervenit, Aud, omacha, 
uxor Heforis, in ſomnis vidit, Hectorem non debere eo die 
in pugnam procedere; et quum ad eum viſum referret, 
hæc muliebria verba abjicit. Andromacha mæſta mifit ad 
Priamum, ut illum prohibeat, ne ea die pugnaret. Priamus 
Alexandrum, Helenum, Troilum, et Aneam, in pugnam mi- 
ſit. Heckor, ut illa audivit, multum increpans Anaroma. 
cham, arma ut proferret, popoſcit, nec retinere ſe ullo modo 
potuit. Tune planctu fœmineo oppidum concitat, ad Pri 
amum in regiam cucurrit, refert ea quæ in ſomnis viderat 
velle Hectorem veloci ſaltu in pugnam ire. Projectaque ad 
genua, aſtante filio ſuo AMiynacte, eum revocare mandat. 
Priamus in pugnam omnes prodire juſſit, Hectorem retinuit. 
Hieor, ut audivit tumultum, Trojano/que in bello nimis la- 
borare, proſiliit i in pugnam. —— Achilles, ut reſpexit multo, 
duces ejus dextra cecidiſſe, animum in eum dirigebat, ut illi 
obvius fieret, conſiderabat enim Achille, niſi Hectoram occi- 
deret, plures de Cræcorum numero ejus dextera perituros, 
Prælium interea acre colliditur, Hect o- Polybeten ducem for- 
tiſſimum occidit. Achilles ſupervenit. Hector Achillis 
femur ſauciavit; Achilles, dolore accepto, magis eum per- 
| ſequi cepit, nec deſtitit niſi occideret. 85 | 
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' Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Ge. 247 
Act v. ſc. xiii. p-. 485. 
Ther. One 
Bear will not bite anotber. ] 

Alluding to thoſe lines in — ſat. 15. 
163, 164. x 
Indica tygris, agit rabida cum tygride pacem 
Perpetuam, ſævis inter ſe convenit urſis. 

Tyger with tyger, bear with bear you'll find, 
In leagues offenſive and defenſive join'd. Dryd. 

SC. xiv. p-. 486. | 

Achilles. Come, tie his body to my borſe's tail, 
Along the field I will the Trojan trail.] 

This is agreeable to Homer's account, Mad, 
book xxii. 495, Ce. | 
Then his fell ſoul a thought of vengeance bred, 
„ (Unworthy of himſelf, and of the dead), 
„(a) The nervous ancles bored, his feet he 

bound 
With thongs inſerted thro? the double n 
Theſe fix'd up high behind the rolling wain, 
His graceful head was trail'd along the plain. 


"A 
* 


(a) Ipfe cum cede inimiciſſimi tum memoria 
Doloris ferax, ſpoliatum armis hoſtem, 
Mox conſtrictis in unum pedibus, vinculo 
Curruĩ poſtremo adnectit. Dein ubi aſcendit 
Ipſe, Hutumædonti imperat, daret lora 
Equis. Ita concito curru per campum, qua 
Maxime videri poterat, pervolat, hoſtem mirandum 
In modum circumtrahens, genus pœna novum, 
Miſerandumque. 


Diftys Cretenſis De Bello Trojano, lib. iii. p. 185. 
Baſil. edit, 1548. 
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Proud on his car th' inſulting victor ſtood, 
And bore aloft his arms, diſtilling blood. 
He ſmites the ſteeds, the rapid chariot flies, 
The ſudden clouds of circling duſt ariſe. 
Now loſt is all that formidable air, 
The face divine, and long deſcending hair, 
Purple the ground, and ſtreak'd the ſable ſand, 
Deform'd, diſhonour'd in his native land! 
Giv'n to the rage of an inſulting throng, 
And in his parents ſight now dragg'd along. 
1 N T6s Mr. FS. 


> 


Thus Spenſer, (in Virgil's Gnat. p. 1164.) 
Thus th' one Aacide did his fame extend 


But the other joy'd, that on the Phrygian 
e 


« Having the blood of vanquiſh'd Hector ſhed, 


Ovid ſays, that he was moved by the intreaty 
of Priam to deliver up the body. 
Hectora donavit Priamo prece motus Achilles, 
Flectitur iratus voce rogante deus. 

De Arte Amandi, lib. i. 
* Priam by pray'rs did Hector's body gain, 


Nor is an angry god invok'd in vain.” 
Mr, Dryden. 
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be taken from an old Spanz Play of 3 
Lopes de Vega. 


a 5 ; : . 


There is an Abſtra& of it in French, which 
was tranſlated, and ſent me by a very inge- 
nious young Lady, (whoſe Name I am not Wl 


at liberty to mention), who is perfectly well 
acquainted with the modern Languages. 1 
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4 Monte/es. ; 


- Celis, ſervant to Valio. 
' Feſennio, ſervant to Theobald. LY» 


DRAMATIS PERSONÆ. | 


Max141Lian, Duke of Verona. | 
Fabricio, .a Nobleman of Verona, head of the faction of the 


Roſelo, ſon to Fabricio, the lover of Julia. | 

Antonio, a Nobleman of Verona, head of the Caſtelvins. 

Julia, daughter to Antonio, in love with Ro/els. 
beobald, 2 Nobleman of Verona, of the faction of the 

©» - Caſtebvins. . 25 

Octavio, ſon to Theobald, rival to Roſels. 

Dorothea, ſiſter to Octavio. | 

Anſelm, friend to Roſelo, of the faction of the Monteſes. 

Count Paris, an Italian Nobleman. 


© 


Ferdinand, 1 Gentlemen of Ferrara. 


0, 


Sitvia, a Lady of Ferrara. | 


Belards, a labourer. | 
Loretd, ſon to Belardo. | 7 


Thamar, ſiſter to Loreto. 


Marin, ſervant to Roſelo. I Le Lacaya Gracioſo, a conſtant | 

adio, ſervant to Fabricio. ] character in all the S$pani/ plays. | 
| 25 _ the 
Guards, Maſks, Muſicians, &c. | | ente 
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FROM FIG | 
The CasTELvins and MonTEsEs, | 


- 0 5 
. 


A Play of LOPES DE VEGA. 5 85 


Caſtelvines y Mantiſes, Comedia fameſa, de Lodi 
de Vega Carpio. ES 


AG: Y 


ough the whole firſt att paſſes in the city 
of Verona, yet there are ſeveral changes of 

decoration. The ftage, during the firft ſcene, 
repreſents a ſtreet, with the front of a beautiful 
palace, the reſidence of Antonia, chief of the 
Caſtelvins. | 

Anſelm and Roſelo, two young Gentlemen of 
the party of the Monteſes, are diſcourſing of an 
entertainment given in the palace; a concert, 
and a maſquerade ;. the violins are heard. Roſelo 
ſhews a ſtrong inclination to go in, and his friend 
diſſuades him from it, by remonſtrating the 
danger that ſuch a raſhneſs might bring him 
into, and the inexcuſable crime it would appear 
to his father, from the hereditary hatred of their 
hows - 


Roſels 


molten 
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Roſelo argues, That the union of a moment 


may perhaps happily cement the animoſity of 


ages, which has been often near the ruin of the 
city: That the Monteſes have been always fa- 
mous for men of unconquerable valour ; the 
Caſtelvins, for women of as uncommon beauty. 
Lopes de Vega's expreſſion in Spaniſh is, 
Mugeres de tal belleza, que hurto la Naturalera la 
eſtampa a los Serafines. 


e Women of ſuch beauty, that Nature ſtole their 


model from the Serapbims.“ 
That he has an impulſe not to be overcome, that 
urges him to believe *tis his fate to put an end to 


theſe unhappy diſſenſions. 


Anſelm expoſtulates for ſome time, and at laſt 


yields with great difficulty to the caprice of Ro- 


ſelo. They determine to maſk themſelves, in 
order to go with more ſaſety into the houſe of 
their enemy; and Marin, Roſelo's valet, the buf- 


foon of the play, trembles for his maſter's. dan- 


ger and his own, and concludes the ſcene with 
his burleſque terrors. 

The ſcene changes to a fine garden. Some 
Gentlemen and Ladies ſeated, others walking, 
Sc.; a band of muſic at the end of the ſtage. 

Whilſt the maſks are dancing, O#avio (the 
ſon of Theobald) is making love to Julia (daugh- 
ter to Antonio). The old men advance to the 
front of the ſtage, and teſtify the pleaſure it 


would give them to unite their children, Things 
don't 


Notes. upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 253 


don't ſucceed juſt as they wiſh. Octavio loves 
Julia, but ſhe diſlikes him. 


Raſelo, Anſelm, and Marin, join the company 


in diſguiſe. The extreme beauty of Julia ſtrikes 
Roſelo immediately. He is loſt in tranſport, 
and, in his diſorder, he drops. his maſk. An- 
tonio knows him that inſtant, and, with great in- 


dignation, whiſpers it to 7 heobald, who with 


difficulty perſuades him not to infringe the laws 
of hoſpitality. During the dialogue, Julia and 
Roſelo admire each other. By degrees the crowd 
and tumult of the aſſembly favour Raſelo's ad- 
dreſſing Julia. He declares his love; ſhe liſtens 
to it without reſentment. Octavio endeavours to 
diſturb the converſation; but this does not pre- 
vent Julia from ſlipping a ring into Roſelo's hand, 
and making an appointment for the following 
night in the garden. | 

The aflembly breaks up, and all go off, ex- 
cept Julia, and Celia her confident; to whom ſhe 
diſcovers what has paſſed. 

The three or four following ſcenes paſs alter- 
nately in the ſtreet, and in the houſe of Fabricio, 


(Roſelo's father), and are of no conſequence to 


the ſubject of the play. At the cloſe of night, 
the ſcene changes again to Antonio's garden, od 
Julia appears with Roſelo, who has ſcaled the 
wall. This is a long ſcene, the moſt intereſting 
of the whole, and concludes with her conſenting 
to a private marriage. 
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5 


The interval between the firſt and ſecond act, 
is ſuppoſed to be taken up by the ſecret mar- 
riage of Roſelo and Julia. Their happineſs does 
not laſt long, without being interrupted by a 


moſt cruel accident. 


All the Nobility of Verona are aſſembled, for 


a certain ſolemnity, in the great church. Do- 


rot bea, a Caſtelvin Lady, (ſiſter to OfFavio, and 
daughter to 7. beobald), is inſulted in this ſacred 
place, and the inſult is given by the ſervants of 
a Monteſe Lady. This inſolence raiſes a great 
tumult in the church, and revives the animo- 


ſity of the factions; but the Caſtelvius are obliged 
to give way to the greater number of their ad- 


ee 
In the twelve firſt ſrenes, the decoration is 2 


pos ſquare, at the end of which appears the 


front and gate of the church; where this adven- 
ture is ſuppoſed to happen. Feſennio (I heo- 
zald's ſervant) relates it to his maſter, who re- 
ceives it with the utmoſt violence of temper; 
though before he had inclined to moderation. 

Ofavio enters, and is excited by his father 
to revenge Dorothea, They return into the 
church, to join their party. Ro/elo, Anſelm, and 
Marin, enter, ignorant of what has paſſed. 
Whilſt the two friends are converſing of Roſe- 
ts's marriage and happineſs, the church becomes 
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a field of battle. The noiſe of ſwords and tumul- 
tuous cries are heard; and, ſoon after, the two par- 
ties ruſh in, in purſuit of their quarrel. Raſelo en- 


deavours to interpoſe ; and after a long expoſtu- 


lation with Octavio, in which he propoſes friend- 
ſhip in the kindeſt terms, and a double marriage, 
(between himſelf and Julia; Ofavio, and Dona 
Andrea, a Monteſe Lady), being inſulted by O#a- 
vio, and obliged to defend himſelf, he at length 
kills him, and eſcapes. Maximilian, the Duke 
of Verona, comes too late to prevent the misfor- 
tune, and informs himſelf of the circumſtances. 
All the depoſitions are favourable to Roſelo, and 
acknowledge, that he did his utmoſt to appeaſe 
the quarrel, and that OZavio forced him to de- 
fend his life. 

Upon this the Prince, who n Roſelo, and 
yet is unwilling to exaſperate the Caſtelvins, as a 
medium, baniſhes him from Verona. 


Roſelo, then upon the point of leaving his Ju. 


lia, runs all hazards to bid her farewel; and 
goes in the night, with Marin, to the garden, 
where they meet Julia and Celia; and, after a 
moving ſcene between the lovers, and a bur- 
leſque one between the confidents, they are ſur- 
priſed by the appearance of Antonio, and his do- 
meſtics, armed, who were alarmed by a noiſe in 
the garden. Roſelo and Marin eſcape unſeen, 
and Julia ſays ſhe came there to weep in ſolitude, 


for the unfortunate death of O#avio. Antonio 


applauds her humanity z and, to give her con- 
33 8 ſolation, 
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ſolation, informs her of his deſign of marrying 
her to Count Paris, an amiable young Noble- 
man of great power. 

This Count has already expreſſed a Hil6n for 
Julia, and even demanded her in marriage; but 
the propoſal had been waved in favour of OAa- 
vio. He is not then in Verona, Antonio there- 


fore writes to him, and ſends the letter by Fe. ; 


ennie ; 


This old erat of Theobald's finds talks 


Paris with Roſelo at a magnificent country -ſeat, 


which makes the decoration of the three follow- 
ing ſcenes. | Roſelo, at his leaving the city, fell 
into an ambuſcade, laid for him by the Caftel- 
vins, and was reſcued by Paris, who has brought 
him to his houſe, and is offering to accompany 
him to the gates of Ferrara; when Feſennio in- 
terrupts their profeſſions of friendſhip, by the 
delivery of the letter, which Pans imparts to 
Roſelo. He, from the concluſion of the letter, 
(which aſſures the Count of Julia's tenderneſs 
and affection for him), is feized by the moſt un- 


accountable jealouſy and rage that is poſſible. 


The Count departs for Verona, aſſuring him, 
that, notwithſtanding this alliance with the Co/- 
telbins, he ſhall always continue his friend; 
and Roſelo remaining, concludes the act with a 
long ſoliloquy of rage and deſpair, which ter- 
minates in a relolution of endeavouring to 
ſhake off his paſſion for the unfaithful Talia, and 
fix his heart on ſome more e worthy object at Fer- 
rara. 
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A: © -T..:: X 


During the interval between the ſecond and 
third acts, the father of Julia has been attempt- 
ing to force her to marry the Count: and his 
perſecutions have been ſo violent, that, finding 
at length ſhe ſhall be obliged to ſubmir, ſhe 
liſtens anly to deſpair, and determines to die, ra- 
ther than betray Roſelo. 

With this deſign ſhe ſends Celia to Aurelio, 
(the prieſt who married her privately). He does 
not appear upon the ſtage, but is frequently 
mentioned. Profound learning, univerſal cha- 
rity, and attention to the wants of the unhappy, 
are the diſtinguiſhing marks of his character. 

Julia implores the aſſiſtance of this pious man, 
and informs him in her billet, that if he can find 
no method of preſerving her from the misfor- 
tune ſhe dreads, ſhe ſhall eſcape from it by a vo- 
luntary death. 

The beginning of the act ſuppoſes all that! is 
here ſaid, and the ſpectators are informed of it 


with great addreſs. Julia and her father appear 


upon the ſtage, which repreſents a ſallon. An- 
tonio preſſes his daughter to the marriage; ſhe 
excuſes herſelf ; he menaces her with his utmoſt 
indignation, and at laſt aſſures her, if ſhe does 

not conſent willingly, they ſhall find means to 
force her ſubmiſſion. 


This ſeverity conſtrains her to promiſe obe- 
e dience, 
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2 6 8 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
dience, and her father leaves her to reflect upon 
her unhappy ſituation. Celia enters, as returned 


from Aurelio, and tells her, that, after ſhowing 


great diſorder and concern, he had retired for an 


hqur ; and then delivered her a vial for Julia to 


drink, which he told her he hoped Wor prevent 
all ſhe feared. | 

After a moving ſcene of doubt, hopes, and 
fears, Julia drinks the compoſition ; and imme- 
diately feeling the effects of it, imagines that by 
miſtake, Aurelio has given her poiſon, and (as 
they both ſuppoſe) dies in the arms of Celia, re- 
commending to her, if ſhe ever faw Roſelo, to 
tell him, ſhe carried her tenderneſs for him to the 
grave, and died pronouncing his name ; that ſhe 
wiſhed him to remember her with kindneſs, but 
not with pain; to be comforted, and to live 
HAPPY: 

The ſcene cloſes upon Julia, and her confi- 
dent, and immediately changes to Ferrara. It 
repreſents a ſtreet, where two cavaliers, Ferdi 
nand, and Rutilio, are giving a ſerenade to Sil 
via, a Lady of that city. She appears but once 
in the play, and that only at her window. 

The perſons in this ſcene, are entirely foreign 
to the ſubject of the play, and have not the leaſt 
connexion with the Caſtelvins and Monteſes. The 


author only introduces them to give Roſelo an 
opportunity of endeavouring to revenge himſelf 


for the ſuppoſed infidelity of Julia, and the whole 
deſigu is inſipid and unnatural, | 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 259 
The day begins to dawn, Roſelo comes in, and 
the two cavaliers and their men withdraw, with- 
out any reaſon, but the pleaſure of the author, 
The young Monteſe makes love to Silvia, but in 
a way and manner, that ſhews his heart is full of 
another object, and that Julia is ſtill the miſtreſs 
of it, notwithſtanding all his reſolutions. 

Anſelm, who is come to Ferrara in ſearch of 
Roſelo, meets him in the ſtreet ; Silvia ſhuts her 
window, and diſappears. Roſelo learns from 
Anſelm what has paſſed : he ſhivers with horror, 
his eyes are opened, he ſees how wrongfully he 
ſuſpected her fidelity, and breaks out into the 
moſt moving complaints; when Anſelm com- 
forts him, by informing him of the ſecret of the 
draught, and telling him he muſt immediately 
return to Verona, nnd deliver her from the vault, 
where ſhe was laid. : 

Upon this detail, which in' the original is very 
long, Roſelo begins to breathe. His hopes how- 
ever are intermixed with fears; he dreads ar- 
riving too late; that Julia, awakening in that 
dreadful place, ſhould die with horror, or faint 
away, and expire in the midſt of that profound 


ſleep : he departs immediately for Verona; Ma 


rin follows him with great regret ; and, upon 
Auſeim's deſcribing the dread fulneſs of the vault, 
declares he hates keeping company with the 
dead; and that when his maſter pays them a vi- 
lit, he thinks it his duty to wait only at the 


door, 
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A change of ſcene brings the ſpectator back 
again to Verona, and to the palace of the Duke. 
Count Paris is there in mourning, regretting 
Julia, and the Duke endeavours in vain to con- 
ſole him, Antonio comes in, ſenſibly touched at 


the fate of his daughter: but having no heir, 
Maximilian propoles to him, his marrying Doro- 


thea, his neareſt relation, to hinder the great 
treaſures he poſſeſſes, from being diſperſed into 


different families; and he conſents to it. 


A new ſcene then appears; the family-vault 
of the Caſtelvins, ſurrounded with objects too 


melancholly for any theatre but the Spaziſh. 


Julia awakens : her amazement, her terror, her 
love, and ſurpriſe, furniſh her in that dreadful 
darkneſs with a beautiful ſoliloquy, at the cloſe 
of which Roſelo enters. Their re-union is ac- 
companied with the moſt tender, and moving 
ſentiments. 
They eſcape happily out of Verona; and not 


knowing where to conceal themſelves, take re- 


fuge in a caſtle belonging to Julia's father, but 


where he never came. There the laſt ſcenes 
pals. | 2 I | 

Julia, Roſelo, Anſelm, and Marin, are diſ- 
guiſed like peaſants. Their deſign is, to ſtay 
a day or two in the caſtle, till they find a conve- 


nience to go off; but fortune decides it other- 


R 5 
Antonio repairs to this caſtle, to celebrate his 
marriage with Dorothea; Theobald (her father), 
; | and 
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and ſeveral other Caſtelvin Noblemen, accom- 
pany them. Their arrival obliges Raſelo and 
his party to conceal themſelves in different parts 
of the caſtle; the keeper does. not know them, 
but their behaviour and liberality engage him to 
feraly,. 45. 

As Julia is concealed cloſe to the room her 


father is in, ſhe hears him alone, lamenting her 


deſtiny. She ſpeaks to him ; he, in the greateſt 
horror, 1magines it her ſhade; and this odd 


converſation brings on the cataſtrophe. 


She reproaches him with the cruelty that brought 


on her fate, and offers to appear before him in 
the ſhape ſhe bore ſince their ſeparation. He 


declines it with terror, and endeavours to excuſe 


his ſeverity by the worth of the Count. She 
confeſſes the merit of Paris; but owns ſhe had 
been privately married two months before, to a 
huſband, whom envy itfelf could not blame; 
that ſhe knew the fierceneſs of his nature could 
not bear the confeſſion, and therefore ſacrificed 
her life to- preſerve her fidelity to him ſhe had 
choſe ; that all ſhe now begged, was his ſolemn 
promiſe he would never conſpire the ruin of this 
unknown - ſon-in-law, but cheriſh and eſteem 
him, as if he had been his own choice; that this 
was all the atonement he could now make, and 
without which ſhe ſhould inceſſantly diſturb him. 

He promiſes it, and aſks his name; when 
ſhe tells him, *tis Roſelo, the head of the Mon- 


teſes, and that heaven had raiſed him up to put an 
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end to thoſe diſcords which deſtroyed their 
country : he ſeems ſhocked at firſt, but foon 
melts into grief and tenderneſs, and atteſts hea- 


ven that he will always preſerve the ſentiments 


of a father for Roſelo. 
During this ſcene, 7. beobald, and hes other 


ebene, having diſcovered Roſelo, Anſelm, and 


Marin, bring them all bound upon the ſtage, 


and deliberate upon the kind of death they ſhall 


make them ſuffer. 

In this conjuncture, Antonio, out of regard to to 
his promiſe, and compunction for his fault, dif- 
covered what has paſſed, and embraces Roſelo. 
At firſt they imagine his brain diſordered, but 


by degrees he ſoothes them into moderation ; 


and Count Paris, who 1s preſent, out of genero- 
ſity joins with him, and conduces to bring 'em 


to a reconciliation. 


To render this ſudden converſion more laſting, 
they determine to cement the peace by the mar- 
riage of Dorothea and Roſelo. Julia, who hears 
all, ſuddenly appears. Their firſt terror at the 
ſight, is turned into joy and ſurpriſe, when they 
find ſhe is alive; and when they are informed 
that Roſelo delivered her from the arms of death, 
they judge him to have a lawful claim to her. 


Their union is ratified ; Auſelm marries the 


daughter of Theobald; and Marin (the Gracioſo) 


receives the hand of Celia, with a thouſand du- 


cats from Antonio and Roſelb. 
The End of the Play. 
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ROMEO and JULIET. 


ACT I SCENE L a 


Gregory. N my word, I will not carry © 


coals. | 
An expreſſion then in uſe, to ſignify the pa- 
tient bearing of injuries. Shakeſpeare uſes it in 
this ſenſe, Life of King Henry V. act iii. 1c. iii. 


p. 360. 
Boy. Nim and Bardolph are ſworn brothers 


jn filching, and in Calais they ſtole a fire-ſho- 


« vel ; I know by that piece of ſervice the men 
 &. would carry coals.” 


So it is uſed by Skelton, in his poem, zatitled, 


Why come ye not to court? Works, p. 49. 
«© Will you bear no coles?“ 


And by Ben Johnſon, Every man in his Hu 


mour, act v. ſc. i. 
Piuntarvolo to the Groom. 
** See, here comes one that will cary coals ; 
« Ergo, will hold my dog.“ 
And again, act v. ſc. iti. 
© Take heed, Sir Puntarvolo, what you do; 
„He'll bear no coals, I can tell you, (o' my 
* word)” 
Sc. ibid. Enter Abram, and Balthaſar.] 


*« Enter two ſerving men.“ Folios 1623, and 


1632. 


Id. 
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Id. ib. | 

Sam. I will bite my thumb at them, which is a 
diſgrace to them, if they bear it.] | 

So it ſignifies in Randolph's Muſes Looking- 

glaſs, act iii, ſc. iii. p. 455 
Orgylus. To bite his thumb at me. 
Aorgus. Why ſhould not a man bite his 

„ own thumb? 
rg. At me? were I ſcorn'd to fee men 
„ bite their thumbs ;. 

w Rapiers and daggers, he's the ſon of a whore.” 
Id. ib. p. 8. | | 
Enter old Capulet in his gown, and Lady Ca- 

pulet.] 

„ And his wife.” Folios 1623, and 1632, 
. EF 

Enter Capulet, Paris, and Servant.) 

« And Clown.” Folios 1623, and 1632. 

. ii. p. 1%. 

Ben. Take thou ſome new infection to the eye, 
And the rank poiſon of the old will die. 

Romeo. Your plantain leaf is excellent for that.] 

% Some (ſays Quincy, Diſpenſatory, part ii. 
6 ſect 2.) have had a ſtrange notion of plantarn's 
reſiſting of poiſons,” And Jacłius tells us, 
that a toad, before ſhe engages with a ſpider, 
will fortify herſelf with ſome of the plant; and 
that if ſhe comes off wounded, ſhe cures herſelf 
afterwards with it. 

Sc. ib. Ser. God gi good een. 


6 God gi goden.“ Folios 1623, and 1632. 


So 2 
er 
Anc 
p. 80. 
Id. 


Cou. 
Count 
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So act ii. ſc. iv. 

Merc. God ye good den, fair gentlewoman.” 

And again, act iii. fc. i. P. 55. ſc. viii. 
p-. 80. 

Id. ib. 

Count. Anſelm and his beauteous ſiſter.] 
County Anſelm, folios 1623, and 1632; and ſo 
he calls Paris, County Paris, afterwards, act 
in. ſc. viii. p. 78. Act iv. ſet p. $5 
p. 88. thrice ; ſc. v. p. 92. twice. Act v. ſc. iv. 
p. 104. 107. fc. v. p. 108. 110. 

Se. . 24, 

Merc. If thou art Dun, we'll draw thee from 

the mare. | 

A proverbial ſaying uſed by Mr. Tho. Hey- 
wood, 1n his play, intitled, 7 be *Ducheſs of Suf- 
folk, act iii. 

* A rope for Biſhop Bonner, Clunie run, 
Call help, a rope, or we are all undone. 
* Draw Dun out of the ditch.” 

Act i. ſc. vi. p. 27. 

1 Serv. Save me a piece of march pane. | 

A confection made of Piſtacho nuts, almonds, 
ſugar, Sc. and in high eſteem in Shakep/eare's 
time; as appears from the account of Queen 
Eliſabeth's entertainment in Cambridge. Tis faid 
that the univerſity preſented Sir William Ceeyl, 
their chancellor, with two pair of gloves, a 
march pane, and two ſugar loaves. Peck's Deſi- 
derata Curioſa, vol. 2. p. 29. 
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Neander. My pretty Diomed & th' Caudle, 
will you 
For one night lay aſide your contemplations, 
How to take towns in march pane, or expreſs 
The ſiege of Thebes, or travels of Ulyſſes, 
In ſweetmeats.—The Amorous Warre, a tragi-co- 
medy, by Jaſper Mayne, act iv. 1c. iii. p. 53. 

Sc. vi. p. 29. 

You will fit cock a hoop.] 

See the difference between cock a hoop, and 
cock on Hoop, Baily, and Ray's Proverbial Phraſes, 

235. 

With victory was cock a hoop. 
part i. canto iii. 15. 

Ib. p. 31. | cd 

Capt. Ab, firrah, by my fay, it waxes late. 

By my faith. In that ſenſe the word is uſed in 
Chaucer, 'Chanon's Yeomar's Prologue, 655. 
He is too wile in fay, as I believe. 

Miller's Tale, 176. Reve's Tale, 926. 936. 
Cooke*s Prologue, 1248. Man of Lawe's Tale, 
850. Merchant's Tale, 1021. Wife of Batl's 
Tale, 1057. The Frere's Tale, 
271. Clarke of Oxenforde's Prologue, 1039. In 
Clerks's Tale, 2053. rankeleyn's 

Court of Love, 1097. 


— 


Hudibras, 


Tale, 3028. 
i . . 
Merc. —{(Young Abraham Cupid, he that foot 

„ 

I/hen King Cophetua lov'd the beggar-maid).] 

] rather think that Shakeſpeare wrote 


Young Adam Cuhid——— | 
9 . Alludin 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Sc. 267 
Alluding to the famous archer Adam Bell, of 


whom Mr. T beobald has given ſome account, in 
his note upon Much ado about Nothing, act i. 
p. 410. To which I beg leave to make the fol- 
lowing addition, from an old ballad, intitied, 
The Pedigree, Education, and Marriage of Robin 
Hood, with Clarinda, Queen of Titbury feaſt. 
Colleftion of old ballads, vol. 1. p. 67. 3d edit. 

«© The father of Robin a foreſter was, 

And he ſhot in a luſty long bow, 

« Two north country miles and an inch at a ſhot, 
As the pindar of Wakefield does know; 


« For he brought Adam Bell, and Clim of the 
«© Clough, 


« And Wilkam a Clowdel-le, 
Jo ſhoot with our foręſter for forty marks, 
* And the foreſter beat them all three.” . 
Ibid. Yaung AbrahamCupid, he that ſhot ſo true, 
I hen King Cophetua /ov'd the beggar maid.] 


This plainly alludes to the following old bal- 
lad, well known in Shakeſpeare's time, intitled, 
Cupid's Revenge, or an account of a King who 
ſighted all women, and at length was conſtrained 
to marry a beggar, who proved a fair and virtu- 
ous Queen. 

A King once reigned beyond ths ſeas, 
“As we in ancient ſtorys find, 

* Whom no fair face could ever pleaſe. 
He cared not for womankind, 

He deſpis*d the ſweeteſt beauty, 
And the greateſt fortune too; 
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At length he married to a beggar, 
See what Cupid's dart can do. 

The blind boy that ſhoots ſo trim, 


Annen 
LN k& FF 


b „Did to his cloſet-window ſteal, 

1 % And made him ſoon his power feel. 
. c He that never cared for women, 
{ “ But did females ever hate, 


Ne 


re 
wh 7 


. 5 At length was ſmitten, wounded, ſwooned, 
Hy % For a beggar at his gate. 

1 For mark what happen'd on a day, 

bp As he look'd from his window high, 

ot. He ſpy'd a beggar all in grey, 

1 | „ With two more in her company, 

41 She his fancy ſoon enflamed, 

is & And his heart was grieved ſore ; 

34 „ What, muſt I have her, court her, crave her: 
is <« 1, that never lov'd before? BE: 
it % Ne'er was monarch ſo ſurprized. 

. Here lie her captive ſlave. TY 

"Mi „ But Ill to her, court her, wooe her; 5 

_ *< She muſt heal the wound ſhe gave. 


6 Then to his palace-gate he goes, 
„The beggars 8 charity; 
« A purſe of gold to them he throws, 
« With thankful hearts away they hye. 


„ — an oe 


. « But the King he call'd her to him, 
v8 « Tho' ſhe was but poor and mean; 
ih „ His hand did hold her, while he told her, 


She ſhould be his ſtately Queen. | 
«© At this ſhe bluſhed ſcarlet red, 


& And on this mighty King did gaze; 
6 When 
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„When ſtrait again, as pale as lead, 

« Alas! ſhe was in ſuch a maze. 

Hand in hand they walk'd together, 

« And the King did kindly ſay, 

That he'd reſpect her, ſtrait they deck*d _=_-; 
In moſt ſumptuous, rich array. 

He did appoint the wedding-day ; 

And likewiſe then commanded ſtrait, 

The noble Lords, and Ladies gay, 

Upon his gracious Queen to wait. 

« She appear'd a ſplendid beauty; 

All the court did her adore, 

And in a marriage, with a carriage, 
As if ſhe had been Queen before. 

«« Her fame thro” all the realms did ring, 
* Altho' ſhe came of parents poor; 
She by her Sovereign Lord the King, 

<© Did bear one ſon, and eke no more. 

« At length the King and Queen were laid 

«© Together in a ſilent tomb, 

Their royal ſon their ſceptre ſway'd, 

« Who govern'd in his father's room. 

« Long in glory did he flouriſh, 

„Wealth and honour to increaſe, 

« Still poſſeſſing ſuch a bleſſing, 

That he liv'd and reign'd in peace.” 
Collection of old ballads, 3d edition, vol. 1. p. 
141. ; 
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Armado. Is chore not a ballad, my” of the 


King and the beggar ? 
Love's labour”s loft, act ii. ſc. iii. p. 203. 
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Act ii. ſc. ii. p. 36. | 

Romeo. With love's ſoft wings did I &er-perch 

theſe walls, | 
For ſtony limits cannot hold love out.] 

The Eugliſb proverb, Love and peaſe-pot- 
cc tage will make their way.” Ray's Proverbial 
"I Obſervations referring to love, p. 55. 
= - 1d. ib. At lovers perjuries, they ſay Jove laughs. 


2 


1 Jupiter ex alto, perjuria ridet amantum. 


NI 


* 


— © 
on 


_ Ovid. 2. De Arte Amandi. 


Perjuria ridet amantum | 
Jupiler, et ventos irrita terre jubet. 


Tibull. lib. 3. 7. 17. 


. 3 


. Id. ib. p. 40. 

bs 1 Romeo. I would I were thy bird. 

1 Jul. Sweet, ſo would J; 

's F Zet I ſhould kill thee with much cheriſhing.] 

f The Engliſh proverb is, To kill with kindneſs. 


IS-ow 


— 


=_ « So the ape is ſaid to ſtrangle her young 
WO © ones, by embracing and hugging them; and 


« ſo may many be ſaid to do, who are ſtill 
< urging their ſick friends to eat this, and that, 
« and Yother thing, thereby clogging their ſto- 
1 & machs, and adding fuel to their diſeaſes, 
1 fondly imagining, that if they eat not a while, 
they'll preſently die.“ Ray's Proverbial Phraſes, 
p- 254. | | 
„ 
Friar. Be plain, good ſon, and homely in thy 
drift, 
Riddling confeſſion brings but ridaling ſbrift. 


= 


* 


ACT 1. 


Sec 
{c. 11. 
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Confeſſion and forift are the ſame thing. See 
att i. 1c. ni. p. 10. 

Mon. I would chou wert fo happy by thy 

* ſtay, 
« To hear true ſhrift. Come, Madam, let's 
6. away.” | 

See act ii. 1c. iv. p. 48. ic. v. p. 52. Act iv. 
ſc. ii. p. 87. 

p- 43. Wiſely and flow, they ſtumble that run 

Fr.aſt.] 

Feſtina leute. Vid. Eraſmi adag. chil. 2. 
cent. 1. prov. 7. 

Sc. iv. p. 44. Mercutio of Tybalt. 

Merc. Oh he's the 
Couragious captain of compliments : he fights as you 
Sing prick ſongs, Keeps time, diſtance, and pro-- 
portions ; reſts his minum, one, two, and the thi rd 
| in your £5 
Boſom; the very butcher of a A tes 4 duck L 
A auehft. 

Thus Ben Johnſon makes Bobadil ſpeak, Every 
Man in his Humour, act iv. ſc. vii. 

Bob. ] would teach theſe nineteen the ſpecial 
rules, as your punto, your reverſe, your ſtoc- 
* cata, your imbrocata, your paſſada, your mon- 
** tanto, till they could all play very near, or al- 
** together as well as mylelf : this done, ſay 
** their enemy were forty thouſand ſtrong. We, 
* with twenty, would come into the field the 
** 20th of March, or thereabouts, and we would 
challenge twenty of the enemy. They could 

Yor. II. T not 


ical, aud Explanatory 
* not in their honour refuſe us. Well, we 


5 « would kill them; challenge twenty more, 
nn << kill them too; and thus would we kill every 
a * man his twenty a day, that's twenty ſcore, 


that's two hundreth; two hundreth a- day; five 

CL days a thouſand 3 forty thouſand; forty times 
five, five times forty; two hundreth days 

„ kills them all up by computation: And this 
„ will I venture my poor gentleman-like carcaſe 

<* to perform (provided there be no treaſon 

<< pradtiſed upon us) by fair, and diſcreet man- 


* hood, that is, civilly by the ſword.” | 

SC. ibid. | 
Mercutio. Nay, if our wits run the wild gooſe 

chace;] 
| Qu. Wild goats! as Dr. Delany has altered it, 
; I' think, in his Life of Douid. 
Ml Jul. Tho news he ſad, yet tell them merrily, &c.] 
0g Mr. Pope obſerves, that < this and the two 
1 4 following lines are not in the old edition.” If 

x he had ſaid firſt edition, it might be true. They 
; | ſtand thus in folios 162.3, and 1632. 

T0 | Sc. vi. p. 53. ————The ſweeteſt 

4 1 toathſome i in it's 0Wn 5 

A „ His own deliciouſneſs'” Folios 1623, and 

4 12632. | 

Li Sc. vi. p. 4. 

4 But Jon true love is grown to ſuch exceſ; h 
4 I cannot ſum up one half of my wealth. ] 1 
1 | | £6 
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] cannot ſum up ſome of half my wealth.“ 
Folios 1623, An 1834. 

Act iii. ſc. i. p. 55. Mercutio of Benvolio. 

Mer. Nay, and there were two ſuch, we ſhould. 
have none ſhortly, for one would kill the other. 
Thou ! why thou wilt quarrel with a man who 
hath a hair more or @ hair Jeſs in his beard than 
thou haſt.] 

Montaign (Eſſays, lib. xi. chap. 27.) intimates, 
that the French were of this quarrelſome, diſpoſi- 
tion. He believes, if three Frenchmen were put 
into the Lybian deſert, they would not be a month 
there ithout quarrelling and ſcratching. 

And Monſieur Hardouin de Perefix, Biſhop of 
Rhodes, obſerves, in his Life of Henry IV. (Hi. 
ſtoire a Henry le Grand, a Paris, 1662, p. 309, 
See Cockburn's Hiſtory of Duels, p. 343.), That 
« the madneſs of duels did ſeize the ſpirits of 
the nobility and gentry ſo much, that they 
* loſt more blood by their own hands in time 
« of peace, than had been ſhed by their enemies 
“jn battle.” « And this is confirmed (ſays 
Dr. Cockburn) by another, ſviz. Monſieur de 
“Chevalier Les Ombres de Defunts], who tells us, 
that, in the province of Limaſin, there were 
«killed ſix ſcore gentlemen in the ſpace of fix 
* or ſeven months; and that, in ten years 
* time, there had been above fix thouſand par- 
e dons, and an hundred and twenty of them in 

one expedition into Piedmont.” 

Nay, ſuch great complaints had been brought 
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to Henry IV. whilſt at Fountainbleau, that he 
was obliged to conſult with the grandees, and all 
his civil and military officers who were then 
preſent, how it might be remedied. And ac- 
cordingly an edict againſt them was publiſhed at 


Blois, June 10. 1 [Thuan, Hiſt. tom 5. lib. 


129. Hiſtoire de Henry IV. par P. Matthieu, 
lib. v.] By this edict, both challenger and chal. 
lenged, with their friends, are made guilty of 
leſe-majeſty, and are to be puniſhed with death, 
and confiſcation of goods. But this had little 
effect, from the many pardons granted in that 


reign, which hardened people in the pernicious 


cuſtom of duels. Therefore it was thought ne- 
ceſlary to begin the reign of Lewis XIII. with a 
ſevere declaration againſt duels, and a proteſta- 
tion that no pardon would ever be granted. 
And notwithſtanding this King, when he took 
the goverment upon him, ſet kimſclf with all 
earneſtneſs to ſuppreſs this cuſtom, yet he could 
not do it effectually; notwithitanding the law was 
ſometimes ſo ſeverely executed, that, for ſatisfy. 
ing it, even they who were mortally wounded in a 


. duel, were haled ſtraight to a gibbet, and hanged 


up, that they might - by public Juſtice, before 


they died of their wounds. 


This wicked cuſtom of duels, which firſt be 
gan in France, was never effectually ſtopped 
there, till the reign of Lewis XIV. In the third 


year of his reign, viz. March 15. 1646, a very 


rigorous edict was publiſhed, and was better ob- 
ſerved 
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ſerved than thoſe before. From this time duels 


began to be leſs frequent, and wereat laſt laid aſide, 
after the King aſſumed the government into his 
own hands, for he pardoned none of any rank or 
quality, but impartially had juſtice executed upon 
all. By his means duels were at laſt entirely 
ſuppreſſed in France, which was a great act, 
worthy of true praiſe, and is ever to be remem- 
bered to that King's glory. If all the other 
parts of his life and reign had been anſwer- 
able, none ever better deſerved the title of Le 
Grand. A tranſlation of his famous edict, which 
was regiſtered in parliament September 1. 1679, 
is to be met with in Dr. Cockburn's Hiſtory of 
Duels, 2d part, p. 374, &c. 

In England (ſays Dr. Cockburn, part 2. p. 349.) 
there are not any inſtances of modern duels be- 
fore the reformation, but too many afterwards. 
Who they were that fought the firſt duel here, 
T have not found : but that duelling was fre- 
quent both in the reign of Queen Eliſabetb, and 
in the beginning of James I. may be clearly ga- 


thered from that charge againſt duels given in to 


the Star-Chamber, by Sir Francis Bacon, after- 
wards Lord Yerulam, then Attorney-General. 
{See Bacon's Reſuſcitatio, p. 11.] 


One might imagine that duels were prohibited 


in Chancer' s time, from the following paſfage in 
the Knight's Tale, 1706, &c. 

This Duke his aſs with his fporys ſmote, 
And at a ſtert he was betwixt them two, 

85 And pull'd out his ſwerde, and cryid, Ho! 
T ; - 8 © No 
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2576 Criticd. Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
by No more, on peine of loſing of your hede. 
_ < By mighty Mars, he ſhall anon be dede, 

We « That ſmitith any ſtroke that J may ſene, 

of < But tellith me what miſter men ye ben, [what 
by kind of men] 

T That ben ſo hardie for:to fightin here, 

Ne. e Withoutin judge or other officere, 
5 f 6 A though it were in liſtis royally. * 

4 Act iii. ſc. iv. P. 63. 

5 + 1 n Say thou but I, 
Aud ibat bare vowel ay ſpall poiſen more 
Wan the dtath. -darting eye of cockatrice. | 

5 FTheſe lines follow in the folios : 

© Tam not I, if there be ſuch an I; 

14 % Or thoſe eyes ſhot, that makes the anſwer I. 


ii <« Tf-he be ſlaine, fay 7; or if not, 20. | 

11 % Brief ſounds determine of my weale or wo. 
15 Se: iv. pas. 

1 Jul. He made you for a high-way to my bed, 
14 But I, a maid, die maiden widowed. | 
1 Shakeſpeare, when he wrote this, might pro- 


bably have in view the ſtory of Mary de Saint 
Paul, daughter to Guido de Caſtilian, Earl of 
$2:#t Paul in France, who was third wife of Au- 
demere de Valentia, Earl of Pembroke, maid, wife, 
and widow, all in one day, (her huſband being 
1 unhappily ſlain at a ilting at his nuptials). She 
Wa was the. foundreſs of Pembroke-Hall in Cam- 
| brids Fuller's Hiſtory of the Univer/ity of 
Cambridge, p. 41. See the Virgin Widow, a Co- 
medy, by Fra. Quarles, act v. p. 55. 

There is an account of another Earl of Pem- 
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Notes upun SHAKESPEARE, Sc. 297 
droke, who was attended with the ſame (8) fate, 
but not upon his wedding-day, at a tilting in 
Richard II. 's reign, in the _ _ | 

"VE, Vl P- PE, 

Cap.- The gallant, young; and noble gentleman, 
The county. Paris.] 

County is often uſed for Count in Shakeſpeare's 
time, by the tranſlator of Amadis de Gaul, and 
other writers. 

Id. ib. 

Cal. Vie, we ſcarce thought us bleſt, 
That God had ſent us but this only' child, 

But now I ſee this one is one too much.] 

Sir Thomas Moor for a long time had only 
daughters ; his wife earneſtly praying they might 
have a boy, at laſt they had one, who, when he 
came to man's eſtate, proved but fimple. Thou. 
haſt pray'd ſo long for a boy, ſaid Sir Thomas 7o 
his Lady, that at laſt thou haſt got one, who will 
be a boy as long as he lives. 

Act iv. ſe. i. Friar to Juliet. 

Fri. Hold, then go home, 

(Let not thy nurſe ly with thee in thy chamber )3 
Take thou this vial, being then in bed, 

And this diftilled liquor drink thou off, 

When preſently throngh all thy veins ſhall run 
A cold and drowſy humour, which fog ſeize 

| Each vital ſpirit, &c. 

And in this borrow'd likeneſs of ſhrunk death, 


(2) Vit. Ricardi Il. a Meonacho de Eveſham, p. 120. edit. 
a The, Hearne. 
Theu 


2 
. 
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Thou ſhalt continue two and forty hours, 
74 And then awake, as from a pleaſant fleep.] 
74 This thought might be borrowed from Michael 
= Draytor's third book of the Barons Wars, p. 5 
(which was republiſhed in his poems 1610.) 
where giving an account of Mortimer's eſcape 
out of the Tower, by the aſſiſtance of Queen Ja- 
bella, Edward II.'s Queen, he has the following 


MERE TOY 1 | A * 


: lines. a 
1 | q St. 6. © A ſleepy drink ſhe ſecretly hath made, 


1 5 4 Whoſe operation had ſuch wond'rous power, 
= « As with cold numbneſs could the ſenſe in- 


I 1 « And mortifye the patient by an hower, 


|| « The lifeleſs coarſe in ſuch a ſlumber laide, 

| “As though pale death it wholly did devour; 

Nor for two dayes take benefit of eyes, 

% By all meanes art of phyſicke could deviſe. 

| St. 7. For which ſhe plantaine and col 

M lettice had, 

| The water-lilly from the mariſh ground, 

| „ With the wanne poppie, and the night- 
„ ſhade fad, 

« And the ſhort moſſe, that on the trees is 
“ found; 5 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Cc. 279 
« Mix'd with the blood of dormiſe and of 
& ſnakes.” 

In a note, Heroical Epiſtles, epiſtle from Queen 
Jabel to Mortimer, p. 20. tis obſerved, © That 
« Mortimer being in the Tower, and ordaining a 
« feaſt in honour of his birth-day, as he pre- 
ce tended, and inviting thereto Sir Stephen Se- 
<« grave, Conſtable of the Tower, and the reſt of 
the officers belonging to the ſame, he gave 
« them a ſleepy drink provided by the Queen, 
« by which means he got liberty for his ape 

See Cymbeline, act iv. ſc. v. 

Sc. i; Þ« SB 

Cap. So many gueſts invite, as here are writ ; 
Sirrab, go hire me twenty cunning cools.] 

Ben Johnſon, in his Maſque, intitled, Neptune's 
Triumph, 2d vol. thus deſcribes a maſter-cook. 

Cook to the Poet. 

Cooke. © O, you are for the oracle of the bottle, 
« I ſee; hogſhead Tri/megi/tus, he is 
Your Pegaſus ; thence flows the ſpring of your 
«« Muſes from that hoofe. Seduced poet, I do 

„ ſay to thee, 


+& 


% taines | | 
Of all the knowledge in the univerſe, 
And that's a kitchin ; where a maſter-cooke, 
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„ thou know him, 
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«2900 thou haſt ſervd ſome years in that deep 
* ſchool, 


« That's 


A boyler, range, and dreſſer, were the foun- 


Thou doſt not know the man! nor can'ſt 
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That's both the nourſe and mother of the arts; 

And hear'ſt him read, interpret, and demon- 
& ſtrate. 

A maſter-cooke 1 why, he is the man of men, 

For a profeſſor ; he deſigns, he drawes, 

He paints, he carves, he builds, he fortifys, 

Makes citadels of curious fowle and fiſh. 


Some he drie-ditches, ſome motes round with 


„ broths, 

Mounts marrow- bones, cuts fifty-angled 
980 cuſtards, ; 

Reares bulwark-pies; and for his outer-works, 
He raiſeth ramparts of immortal cruſt; 
ind teacheth all the facbicks at one dinner. 
What ranks, what files, to put his diſhes in, 
The whole art militarie! Then he knowes 
The influence of the ſtarres upon his meates, 
And all their ſeaſons, tempers, qualities, 
And ſo to fit his reliſhes and ſauces. 
He has nature in a pot, bove all the chemiſts, 
Or bare-breech*d brethren of the 7% croſß. 
He is an architect, an ingeneer, 
A ſoldier, a phyſician, a philoſopher, 
A general mathematician,” —= 
Er 7 


Serv. Marry, Sir, tis an ill cook, that cannot 


lick his own fingers. 


qui nen taſte & ſes doigts n'en leche. He is 


cc 


Engliſh proverb. ; 
The French, Celui gouverne bien mal le miel, 


an ill keeper of honey, who taſtes it not.“ 
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See Ray's Proverbs that are entire ſentences, 
- x16: | 


Id. ib. The curphew- bell hath * "tis three 
o clock. | 

Curfeu, or coubre feu, F encb, for cover the 
fire. A law was made by Pilliam the Con- 
queror, that all perſons ſnould put out their fires 
and lights at the eight o'clock bell, and go to 
bed. Seymour] Survey of London, book viii. chap. 
15. ; which practice was obſerved OS. 
and the following reign only. 

Shakeſpeare, in King Lear, act iii. ſc. vi. 
p. 82. has fixed the avert at a different time. 

Edgar. © This is the foul Flibbertigibbet ; 
« He begins at curfeu, and walks to the 


« Firſt cock.“ 
Act iv. ſc. iii. p. 90. 


And ſbrieks like mandrakes torn out of the carth, Il 
See this- vulgar opinion confuted, Browne's 
Vulgar Errors, book ii. chap. 6. 
_  AaAWw. 6 has 
Nurſe. She's dead, deceas'd; ſhe's dead, ck 
the day!} 
The following line in folios 1623, and 1632. 
Mother. Alack the day! ſhe's dead, ſhe's 
«© dead, ſhe's dead.” 
Act v. ſc. v. p. 110. 
Friar. T will be brief, for my ſhort date of breath 
I not ſo long as is a tedious tale.] 
An alluſion to P/alm xc. . 
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and Collerus King of Norway. 


HAM L E T, Prince of DenmarsZ. 


— 


The plot of this play is taken from Saxo Gram. 
maticus. Vid. Hiſtoriæ Danicæ, lib. iii. p. 49. 
and Meur fit Us. Vid. Hiſt. Danic. lib. i. 


ee, SCENE t. ». 1s, 
Marcellus aſking Horatio, concerning the Ghoſt, 
Marc, JS it not like the King? | 

| Hor. As thou art to thyſelf. 


Such was the very armour he had on, 
When he th ambitious Norway combated.] 


Saxo Grammaticus gives an account of this (a) 
combat between Hormendillus King of Denmark, 


Sc. ibid. p. 122. 
Ber. It was about to ſpeak when the cock crew, 


Hor. And then it ſtarted like a guilty thing, 

(a) In hæc data acceptaque fide, pugnam ineunt. Neque 
enim eis aut mutui occurſus novitas, aut verrantis loci jucun- 
ditas, quo minus inter ſe ferro occurerent, reſpectui fuit. 
Hormendillus appetendi hoſtis, quam muniendi corporis nimio 
animi calore avidior redditus, neglecta clypei cura, ambas 
ferro manus injecerat, nec audaciæ eventus defuit, Co/le- 
rum ſiquidem ſecuto crebris ictibus abſumpto ſpoliatum, de- 
fecto tandem pede exanimem, occidere coegit. Quem ne 
pacto abeſſet regio funere elatum: magnifici operis tumulo, 
ingentique exequiarum apparatu perſequutus eſt. Hiſfer. 
Danic. lib. iti. p. 48, 49. Vid. etiam Jo. Meurſii Hiſtor. 
Danic. lib. 1. p. 11. 


— 1 


0 
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1 have heard = 
7 be cock; that 7s ; the trumpet to the morn, 


Doth with his lofty, and ſhrill- -ſounding throat,” 
Awake the god of day.] 


The firſt crowing of the cock is deſcribed by 


Spenſer in the following manner, (Fairy Veen, 
sth book, canto vi. 27. 

«© What time the native bell-man of the night, 
This bird, that warned Peter of his fate, A 
« Firſt rings his ſilver bell to each ſleepy wight, 
That ſhould their minds up to devotion call.” 


Id. ib. Th extravagant, and erring ſpirit hies 
_ To his confine. ] 
Q. Extra- vagate? 


Virgil repreſents the ghoſt of Anchiſes thus 


concluding his inſtructions to Areas, An. lib. v. 


Jamque vale; torquet medios nox humida curſus, 


Et me. ſævus equis oriens afflavit anhelis, 
Dixerat, et tenues fugit ceu fumas in auras. 
% The dewy night rolls on her middle courſe, 
And with his panting ſteeds the riſing ſun, 
Severe hath breath'd upon me. Thus he ſaid, 
And flew bke fleeting ſmoke into the fleeting 
« ai Dr. Trap. 
See note upon Hudibras, part iii. canto 1. 1333. 
Sc. ii. p. 123. 
King. Though yet of Hamlet, our dear brother's 
death, 
The memory be green= ——— 


That we with wife eft ſorrow jhink on bim; 
Therefore 


r N n 
323 „ * — — Ic "y _ _ _ 


Hip. Danic. lib. i. P- 11. 
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Therefore our ſometimes 7 Nen, and our Queen, 


Have we—— * — 
alen to oe ] | 
(a) Saxo Grammaticus gives an account of this 
parricide, and inceſtuous marriage. 
Sc. iii. | 
. — : 
Fie ont] oh fie! tis an umveeded garden. 
Fye on't! oh fie, fie. Folios 1623, and 1632. 
I i 
Hor. Seaſon your admiration but a while 
With an attentive car.] 
An attent ear. Folios 1623, and 1632. 
v. p. 134. 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward and permanent, tho" ſweet, not laſting, 
The perfume and ſuppliance of a minute, 
And no more.] 5 


The perfume, wanting in folios 1 623, and 1632. 


. p 135. 
Ophelia. 8 


— ut good my brother, 
Do not as ſome ungracious paſtors do, 
Sbero me the ſteep and thorny way to heaven, 


a) Tante felicitatis invidia accenſus Fengo fratrem infidits 
circumvenire conſtituit. bi datus parricidio locus cruenta 
manu funeſtam mentis libidinem fatiavit : trucidati quoque 
fratris uxore potitus, inceſtum parricidio adjecit. Idem 
atrocitatem facti tanta calliditatis audacia texit, ut ſceleris ex- 
cuſationem, benevolentiæ ſimulatione componeret, parrici- 
diumque pietatis nomine coloraret. Sax. Gram. ibid. Meurfii 
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Whilſt like a puft, and careleſs libertine, 

Himſelf the primroſe path of dalliance treads, 

And recks not his own reed. | + 
Minds not his own doctrine, or advice to others. 
So reed, redde, rede, and areed, are uſed by 

Chaucer, and Spenſer. 

« Alas! that I ne? had trowid on your — 

4 And went with you, as ye me redde er this, 

* Than had I now not ſighid half fo fore,” 

Troilus and Creſeide, lib. v. 736, &c. 

And again, lib. ii. 1695, &c. 

& To ben aviſid by your rede the better, 

« And found (as hap was) at his beddis hedde, 

“ The copie of a tretiſe and a letter, 

«© That Hefor had him ſent to aſkin redde.“ 

See Monke's Tale, 574- | 
See Spenſer” Fairy Queen, book i. canto 

I.. | 

« We met the villain (God from him me bleſs) 

« That curſed wight, from whom I *ſcap'd 

„ whylear, 

« A man of hell, that calls himſelf deſpair, 

„Who firſt us greets, and after fair areeds, 

« Of tydings ſtrange, and of adventures rare; 

e So creeping cloſe, as ſnake in hidden weeds, 


<6 N of our ſtates, and of our Knightly 


« deeds.” 
Sc. vii. p. 143. 
Mar. Look, with what courteous action, 
1: waves you to à more removed ground. 
It wafts you. Folios 1623, and 1632. 
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Act i. ſc. viii. 

Ghoſt. J am thy father s ſpirit, | 
gom'd for à certain time to walk the night, 
ud for the day confined to faft in fires, 

#1 the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Ave burnt and purg d away.] 


F. 


Chaucer has a ſimilar paſſage, with regard to 


the puniſhments of hell. 
Mr. Urry's edition. 
« And moreover, the miſeſe I uneaſineſs] of hell, 


Parſon's Tale, P; 193- 


6. ſhall. be in defaute of mete and drink: for 


«© God faith by Moy/es, they ſhall be waſted with 


hunger, and the byrdes of hell ſhall devour 


« them with bitter death; and the gal of the 
% dragon ſhall be their drink, and the venim of 
the dragon their morſels.“ Mr. Smith. 

Sc. vii. p. 146. Ghoſt to Hamlet. 

Ghoſt. But this eternal blazon muſt not be 
To ears of fleſh and Blood : hit, iſt, obIiſt ! 
If thou didſt ever thy dear father love.] 
Liſt, Hamlet, oh liſt! Folios 1623, and 1632. 

Sc. viii. p. 147. 

Ghoſt. — Sleeping within mine orchard, 
My cuſtom always in the afternoon, 
Upon my ſecure hour thy uutle ole, 

With juice of curſed hebenon in a vial, 
And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leprous diſtilment.] 

This can never be intended of the juice of 
Ebony. Dioſcorides deſcribes two ſorts of the ebe- 
ms, 


* 
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nus, one from Ethiopia, and another from India 4 
and the moderns are not agreed what particular 
trees anſwer theſe deſcriptions. However, it is 
certain theſe plants were never reputed poiſonous. 
The duſt of their wood was generally recom- 
mended by the antients, as a medicine for the eyes. 

The word here uſed was more probably de- 
ſigned by a metatheſis, either of the poet, or 
tranſcriber, for henebon, that is henbane; of 
which the moſt common kind (Hoſcyamus niger) 
is certainly narcotic, and perhaps, if taken in a 
conſiderable quantity, might prove poiſonous. 
Galen calls it cold in the third degree; by which | 
in this, as well as opium, he ſeems not to mean 
an actual coldneſs, but the power it has of be- 
numbing the faculties. Dio ſcorides aſcribes to it 
the property of producing madneſs, [| vooxvapes 
hald]! Theſe qualities have been confirmed 
by ſeveral caſes related in modern obſervations. 
in Wepfer we have a good account of the various 
effects of this root, upon moſt of the members 
of a convent in Germany, who eat of it for ſupper 
by miſtake, mixed with ſuccory ; — heat in the 1 | 
throat, giddineſs, dimneſs of ſight, and deli- WE” 
rium. Cicut. Aquatic. c. 18. 

Sir Hans Sloan ſaw the ſame kind of ſymptoms 
in four children, from eating the ſeeds, which, 
from the groſs reſemblance of the huſks, they 
_ miſtook for filberds, Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
No. 429. | 
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288 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
A phyſi cian in France tells us of a violent ma- 
nia, and convulſions, in a pregnant woman, and 
eight children of different ages, from two to 
eighteen, occaſioned by their eating ſome ſoup, 
in which this root was boiled by miſtake, inſtead 
of parſnips. Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 451. 

Yet in theſe various caſes, which take in al- 
moſt all ages and circumſtances, not one patient 
died, but all were well in a few days. Dr. 7. 

I will beg leave to add from Pliny, [ Nat. Hiſt. 
lib. xxv. cap. 4. J, that the oil made from the 


ſeeds of this plant, inſtill'd into the ears, will 


injure the underſtanding. 
Oleum auribus infuſum, tentat mentem. 
Id. ib. Adieu, adieu, adieu; remember me.] 


«.Adue, adue Hamlet; remember me.” Folios 


1623, and 1632. 
ld. ib. My tables meet it is I 2 it down, 
< My tables, my tables.” Folios 1623, and 
1632. 
i. ic. i. p. 135. 
With windlaces. 

Windlaſs is a draw beam, or inſtrument in 
mall ſhips, placed upon the deck, juſt abaft the 
fore - maſt. See Skinner. 

„ 

Ungarter d and down-gyred bo his ancle.] 

% Down-gyved.” Folios 1623, and 1632, and 
Sir Tho. Hanmer. 

Att u. ic. iii. p. 158. 

Polon. And I do think (or elſe this brain of mine 
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Hunts not the trail of policy ſo ſure, 
| As TI have uſed to do) that I have found 
Tae very cauſe of Hamlet s lunacy. ] | 
Saxo Grammaticus ( Hiſtor. Danic, lib. iii. p. 
49.) gives an account of Hamlet 8 affected (a) 
lunacy. 
Act ii. ſc. iv. p. 161. 
 Polon. Since brevity's the ſoul of wit, 
And tediouſneſs the limbs and outward flouriſnes, 
1 will be brief. ] 
This thought is kumordelly expreſſed by 
Butter. 
«© For brevity is very good, 
« When ware, or are not underſtood.““ 
Hudibras, part i. canto i. 669, 670. 
Sc. vii. p. 173. 
They ſay an old man is twice a child. ] : 
Alluding to the proverb, Bis pueri ſenes. 
Als Tiaidts os yegovles. Una eſt ex illis proverbia- 
libus inſcriptionibus ſatyrarum Varronis. 
drabit in eos qui projectiore cum ſint ætate, ta- 


(a) Quod videns Amlettus, ne prudentius agendo patrus 

ſuſpectus redderetur, ſtoliditatis ſimulationem amplexus, ex- 
tremum mentis vitium finxit; eoque calliditatis genere non 
ſolum i ingenium texit, verum etiam ſalutem defendit. Quo- 


tidie maternum Larem pleno ſordium torpore complexus, ab- 


jectum hami corpus obſcæui ſqualoris illuviæ reſpergebat. 
Turpatus oris eolor, illitaque tabo faces ridiculæ ſtoliditatis de- 
mentiam figurabant. Quicquid voce edebat, deliramentis 
conſentaneum erat. Quicquid opere exhibuit, profundam 
redolebat inertiam. Quid multa? Non virum aliquem, ſed 
delirantis fortunæ ridendum diceres monſtrum. Vide plura, 


p. 50, 51. 3 . Hiſt. Danic. lib. 1. p. 11. 
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men puerilibus quibuſdam ſtudiis intempeſtiviter, 
atque indecore detinentur. See it further 
explained, Eraſmi Adagior. chil. 1. cent. 5, 
adag. 36. 
Sc. Vi. p. 177. 
— The ft 
Row of the rubrick will fhew you more.] 

Firſt row of pons chanſon, in the firſt two folio 
editions of 1623, and 1632. The firſt row of 
Pont chanſons, Sir Thomas Hanmer. Old ballads 
ſung upon bridges. 

I cannot gueſs at Mr. Pope's reaſon for the al- 
teration. But Mr. Warburton ſubjoins, «That 
ce the rubricꝶ is equivalent, the titles of old bal- 
6 lads being written in red letters.” But he 
does not mention one fingle ballad in proof. 
There are five large folio volumes of ballads in 
Mr. Pepys's bbrary, in Magdalen college, Cam- 
bridge, ſome as ancient as Henry VII.'s reign, 
and not one red letter upon any one of the titles, 
as I am informed. 


Act ii. 1c. vii. p. 174. Hamlet to one of the 


players. 

Haml. What, my young Lady, and mi- 
fireſs! Ber Lady, your Ladyſbip is nearer heaven 
than when I ſaw you laſt, by the altitude of a 
chioppin.] 

In the gleſſary, it is interpreted a Spaniſh clog. 
But choppine, as tis in the two folio editions of 


1623, and 1632, is the term uſed to this day in 


the northern parts of our land, for half of their 
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pint, which contains two Enghſh quarts; and 
theſe are (like many other Scotch words) nothing 


more than two French words ( chopine and piente) 


adopted. The ſenſe of this paſſage ſeems more 
heightened by Zamlet's telling the player, ſhe is 


nearer heaven by the altitude of a quart meaſure, 


than by that of a clog. Dr. T. 
Act ii. 1c. viii. 
Hamlet. Who calls me villain, breaks my pate 
acroſs, 
Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face.] 
To be pull'd by the beard, was reckoned a 
mark of diſhonour, and much more the pluck- 


ing it off, 

So the Prophet TJaiah, (l. 6. ) 

« ] gave my back to the ſmiters, and my 
„ cheeks to them that pluck'd off the hair. C“ 

By way of (a) contempt and reproach. 

Mr. Spenſer makes mention of a knight, who 
would not marry his miſtreſs, till ſhe had pro- 
cured him a mantle lined with the beards of 


knights, and locks of ladies. 


(a) Barbam vellere. Quo ſummum contemplum, ac lu- 
dibrium ſignificamus. 


Barbam tibi vellunt 

Laſcivi pueri. HForat. Serm, lib. i, 3. 13 
Idcirco ſtolidam præbet tibi vellere barbam 

Jupiter. Peri, Sat. 7. 28. 

Si Fes petulans barbam nonaria vellit. 

Perfaii, Sat. 1. 133. 


Vide plura, Era/mi Alag. chil. 2. cent. iv. LXIX. 
US. <<" 
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292 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 
His name is Crudor, who, in high diſdain, 
And proud deſpight of his ſelf-pleaſed mind, 


5 Reſuſed hath to yield her love again, 
<« Until a mantle ſhe for him do find, 


a 


ce lin'd. 


And therein hath a /ene/chal aſſign'd, 

«© CalPd Malefori, a man of mickle might, 

* Who executes her will with much deſpight.” 
Fairy Queen, book vi. canto i. 15. 

ln what eſteem the beard was among the Por- 
ugueſe not long before Shakeſpeare's time, we 
learn from the Life of Don John de Caſtro, the 
fourth Viceroy of India, about the middle of the 
ſixteenth century, (publiſhed by Jacinto Freire 
de Andrada, in Portugueſe, and tranſlated by Sir 
Peter Wyche, in folio, p. 191.). Wanting to 
rebuild the fortifications of Dios, and having nei- 
ther jewels nor plate to ſerve the occaſion, he re- 


« With beards of knights, and locks of ladies 


«© Which to provide, ſhe hath this caſtle dight, 


queſted 20,000 pardaos of the chamber of Goa, 


upon the pawn of ſome hairs of his beard. © I 
* earneſtly beg of you (fays he) to remember 


obliged you (as good ſubjects) always to re- 
« lieve the urgent neceſſity of his Majeſty ; and, 
5e for the great and intimate affection I have for 
* you all, you will lend me 20,000 pardaos; 
„ which, as a gentleman, I promiſe, and on the 
5 holy goſpel ſwear, before a year's end to ſee 

& you repaid, though I ſhould be ſet upon by 
EE | ; greater 


your old cuſtome, and great generoſity, which 
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„greater neceſſities and extremities than thoſe 


by which I am at preſent environ'd. I com- 
** manded the taking up my ſon Don Fernando, 
* whom the Moors killed in this fortreſs, (fight- 


* ing for God, and the Lord our King), to 
% pawn to you his bones; but they were found 


“ ſo, as *twas not fit to take them out of the 
“ground; by which I am without any other 
„ pawn, but part of my beard, which I here ſend 
« you by Diego Rodriguez de Azeveda ; for as 
* you know I have neither gold-plate, honſhold- 
« ſtuff, or any thing of value, to ſecure your 
« eſtate, only plain and naked truth, given me 
* by God Almighty.” Dated at Dio, 23d of 
November 1546. Upon the meſſenger's ar- 
rival at Goa, the people furniſhed him with more 
than he demanded. Seeing they had a governor 
ſo little proud as to aſk, ſo great as to defend 
them, they returned him thoſe honourable pawns, 
which at preſent are preſerved in the hands of 
the Biſhop, Inquiſitor-General, his moſt deſerving 
grandchild, who put them in an urn, or pyra- 
mid of cryſtal, ſet in a baſis of ſilver, on which 
are engraven ſeveral diſtichs, which make an in- 
genious memory of ſo famous an action; this ho- 
nourable relique remaining with poſterity, to 


make hereditary the virtues of Don John de 


: Caſtro. 
Act 11. ſc. viii. p. 179. 
Ive beard, that grilty creatures at a play, 


Have by the very cunning of the ſcene, 
| 3 Been 
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Been ftruck ſo to the ſoul, that preſently 
They have preclaimed their malefactions, 
For murtber, though it have no tongue, will ſpeak- 
With moſt miraculous organ. | 

*Tis probable that Shakeſpeare had the follow- 
ing incident in view, which happened in his own 
time. (4) © The old hiſtory of Friar Francis, 
< being acted by the then Earl of Suſſex's 
“players, at Zynn in Norfolk, wherein a wo- 


“ man was preſented, who, doating upon a 


young gentleman, had (the more ſecurely to 
&« enjoy his affection) ſecretly murdered her 
<« huſband, whoſe ghoſt haunted her, and at 
<« diverſe times in her moſt ſolitary retirements- 
% ſtood before her. There was a town's wo- 
& man, till then of good repute, who finding 
& her conſcience at this time extremely troubled, 
„ ſuddenly ſhriek'd, and cry'd out, O my hu- 
& ſband i my huſband! I ſee the ghoſt of my hu- 


«© ſband, fiercely threatening and menacing me. At 
« which ſhrill, unexpected outcry, the people 


“ about her being amazed, they inquired the 
e reaſon of it; when preſently, without any 
further urging, ſhe told them, that, not ſe- 


ven years before, to be poſſeſſed of ſuch a 
« gentleman, (whom ſhe named), ſhe had poi- 


<« ſoned her huſband, whoſe fearful image per- 
4 ſonatec itſelf in ſhape of that ghoſt.” 

This ſhe alſo voluntarily confeſſed, and before 
the juſtices, and was condemned for it: of which 
were many witneſſes, beſides the actors, who 


(e) Mr. . Pr 5 Apolog 3; for actors, book 3 ii. pub). 1612. 
Were 
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were living a little before this was written. See 
note, Tempeſt, act ini. Ic... PÞ. 5. 

Act hi. 6 i p nn 

Or to take arms againſt aſſail of troubles. ] 
ws Againſt a ſea of troubles.” Folios 1623, and 
$033 An expreſſion very common, though 
perhaps the propriety in the metaphor is not ſo 
wel] preſerved. 

Id. ib. For who could bear the whips and ſeorns 
of time.] 

Qu. 2uips ? which ſignifies gybes, Jeers, 
flouts, or taunts. 

See Minſhieu's Guide into the Tongues; col. 597, 

So uſed by Ben Johnſon, as s Revels, 
act ii. fe. I. 

Phil. e Faith, how liked you my quippe to 
6 Melon; about the garter; was't not wittie ? *? 

Sc. ib. Th* oppreſſors wrong, the proud man's 

contumely, | | | 

The poor man's contumely.“ Folios 1623, 
and 1032. 


Id. ib. The pang of deſpis'd love, the lars 
. 
*© The pang of diſpriz'd love,” (for miſ-prized). 
Folios 1623, and 1632. 
Id. ib. I/ bo would fardles bear, 
To groan, and fweat under a weary life ?] 
Theſe fardles, and grunt and ſweat. Folios 
1623, and 1632. 
SC: ib. p. 184. 
Ham. No, I never gave you aug ht. 
No, no. Folios 1623, and 1632. 
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Id. ib. My Honour d Lord. you know right wen « Fo! 
you did. . & Ye 
I know.” Folios 1623, and 1632, iv. 
Ib. p. x85. | | 5 
Haml. Let the doors be fbut upon him, that be 6 Fo 
may. play the fool no where but in his own houſe.} 
«© No way.“ Folios 1623, and 1632. | "I 4 
Sc. iv. p. 189. | | Id. 
= OZerve myne uncle, if his occult guilt, &c.]J An an 
TS *« Occulted guilt.” Folios 162 3. „„ Th. 
; Se. Vi. p. 192. . and 11 
Enter Duke and Ducheſs, with Regal Coro- Act 
nets, Very lovingly. + | Haz 
Enter a King and Queen very lovingly.” Fo- verb i 
lios 1623, and 1632. Ti 
Id. 1b. Marry, 14 ig michinę Mather 3 | ſtarves 
C Miching Malicho. Folios 1623, and 1622, nire. 
and Sir Thomas Hanmer. As Mr. Warburton ob- ces, u 
ſerves in his note, that mich ſignified originally Sc. 


to keep hid, or out of ſight, why might not 
Shakeſpeare have wrote miching Malbecco, from 
Spenſer” s deſcription of him, (Fairy Ween, book 


C6 For 


iii. cantos ix. X. 7 Help, 
Canto ix. 3. Pol 
„ Then liſten, lordlings, if ye liſt to weet Han 
> «© The cauſe why Satyrane and Paridel 
&« Mote not be entertain'd, as ſeemed meet, Polo 
f Into that caſtle, (as that {quire does tell). (a) 
0 4 'Therein a cancred, crabbed Earl does dwell, ſome 
„hat has no ſkill of court, nor courteſy, | 
j 4 Ne cares what men ſay of him, ill or well; Pa 
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« For all his days he drowns in privity, 

% Yet has full large to live, and ſpend at liberty. 
iv. © But all his mind is ſet on mucky peif, 

To hoard up heaps of evil - gotten mals, 

„ For. which he others wrongs, and wrecks 

e himſelf, 

« Yet is he linked to a lovely laſs, Sc.“ 

Id. ib. To deſperation turn my truſt and hope, 
An anchors cheer in priſon be my ſcope.] 

[Theſe two lines are wanting in folios 1623, 
and 1632, and Sir Tho. Hanmer. 

Act iii. 1c. vii. p. 199. 

Ham!. Ay, but while the graſs grows—the pro- 
verb is ſomething muſty.) 

The proverb, While the graſs grows, the feed 
ſtarves.—Caval non morire che herba de ve- 
nire. Hal. — See Ray's Proverbs, n ſenten · 
ces, under the letter G. 

Sc. K. P. 206; 207: 

| [ Polonius hides himſelf behind the arras. 
Queen. What wilt thou do? thou wilt not mur- 
ther me? 

Help, ho! 
Polon. What, ho ! help? [Behind the arras. 
Haml. How now, a rat] dead for a ducat, 

dead. Hamlet kills Polonius. 

Polon. Ob, I am ſlain.] 

(a) Saxo Grammaticus relates this matter with 
ſome ſmall variation. | 

Id. 

(a) Delectatus ſententia Fengo acta longiaquæ profectionis 
fimul: tione diſcedit. Is vero qui confilium dederat, conclave 
quo 
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Id. ib. 
Queen. Oh, what raſh and bloody PEP is this? 


Haml. A bloody deed, almoſt as bad, good mo- 


ther, 
As kill a King, and marry with his brother. ] 


(a) Saxo Grammaticus mentions the Queen's 


expoſtulation with her ſon upon his killing Po- 
lonius, and Hamlet's ſetting forth the heinouſneſs 


of her crime, 


p 211. 
Qucen. O, Hamlet, ſpeak no more; 


Thou turn'ſt mine eyes into my very. ſoul, 
And there I fee ſuch black and grained ſpots, 
As will not leave their tint, ] 


quo cum matre Amlethys recludebatur, tacite petivit, ſubmiſ- 
ſuſque ſtramento delituit: nec inſidiarum Amletho remedium 
defuit. Veritus enim ne clandeſtinis cujuſpiam auribus exci— 
peretur, primum ad ineptæ conſuetudinis ritum decurrens, 
obſtrepentis Galli more occentum edidit, brachiiſque pro 
alarum plauſu concuſſis, conſcenſo ſtramento corpus crebris 
ſaltibus librare cœpit, fi quid illic clauſum deliteſceret, exper- 
turus. At ubi ſubjectam pedibus molem perſenſit, ferro lo- 
cum rimatus ſuppoſitum confodit, egeſtumque latebra truci- 
davit. p. 5 1. Vid. Meurfii Hiſtor. Danic. lib. 1. p. 11. 


(a) Cumque mater magno ejulatu queſta, præſentis filii ſo- 
cordiam deflere cœpiſſet. Quid inquit, mulierum turpiſſima, 
graviſſimi criminis diſſimulationem falſo lamenti genere expetis, 
quæ ſcorti more laſciviens; nefariam, ac deteſtabilem tori 
conditionem ſecuta, viri tui interfectorem pleno inceſti fina 
amplecteris, et ei qui prolis tuæ parentem extinxerat, obſcæ- 


niſſimis blandimentorum illecebris adularis, &c.? Saxons 


Grammatici Hiſtor. Danic, lib. 3. p. 51. Joannis Meurſii 


Hiſter, Panic. p. 12. 
See 
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See this confirmed by (a) Saxo Grammaticus. 
SC, . Þ 214. 
Let the bloat Kg tempt you again to bed] 
« Blunt King.“ Folios 1623, and 1632. 
Act iv. ſc. . p. 
Queen. To draw apart the body he bath kill'd, 
O'er whom his very madneſs, like ſome ore, 
Among a mineral of metals baſe, 


Shews itſelf pure, he weeps for what i is done. vnn 


Saxo Grammaticus's account of his (5) 2 of 


the dead body is very different. 


Sc. iii. p. 220. King to the King of B 
land. 
King. — And England, if my love thou Hold ſt 
at aught, | 
Thou muſt not coldly 2 | 
Our e proceſs, which imports at full, 
By letters congruing to that eſſect, 
The preſent death of Hamlet. Do it, England; 
For, like the hectic in my blood, he rages, 
And thou muſt cure me: 'till I know lis done, 


Hoe er my haps, my joys will ne er begin.] 
Hamlet eluded this ſtratagem againſt his life, 


(c) and by a trick occaſioned the King's 3 


ſengers 
(a) Tali convicio laceratam matrem, ad excolendum vir- 
tutis habitum revocavit, præteritoſque ignes præſentibus ille- 
cebris præferre docuit. Id. ib. 
(2) Cojus corpus in partes cor friſſum, aquis fervientibus 
coxit, devorandumque porcis per os cloacæ patentis effudit; 
atque ita miſeris artubus cœnum putre conſtravit. Id. ib. 


(c) Proficiſcuntur cum eo bini Fengonis Satellites, literag 
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ſengers to ſuffer in his ſtead. See act v. ſc. iii. 
83. | | 

SCI Mi. p. 4230. 

Ophelia. There's : roſemary, that's for remem. 

5 brance, 
Pray, Jove remember. 

Shakeſpeare ſeems here to pay ſome regard to 
roſemary as a cephalic, but yet not ſo great a one, 
as the perſon mentioned by Dr. Zchard, (O8/er- 

vations upon the anſwer to The inquiry into the 
grounds and reaſons of the contempt of the tlergy ), 

ho was cured of a head-ach by a roſemary. poſſet, 
and afterwards would drink out of nothing but 

: roſemary.cans, cut his meat with a 7o/emary knife, 
and pick his teeth with a ro/emary ſprig ; and 
was ſo ſtrongly taken up with the excellencies 
of roſemary, that he would have the Bible cleared 
of all other herbs, _ only roſemary to be in 
ſerted. 


ligno inſculptas (nam id celebre quondam chartarum genus 
erat) ſecum geſtantes, quibus Britannorum Regi tranſmiſſi ſibi 
juvenis occiſio mandabatur : quorum Amlethus quietem ca- 
pientium loculos perſcrutatus, literas deprehendit. Quarum 
perlectis mandatis, quicquid chartis illitum erat, curavit abradi, 
noviſque figurarum apicibus ſubſtitutis, damnationem ſuam in 
Comites ſuos, mutato mandati tenore convertit. Nec mortis 
Abi ſententiam ademiſſe, et in alios periculum tranſtuliſſe con- 
tentus, preces hujuſmodi falſo Fengonis titulo ſubnotatas adje- 
eit, ut Britanniæ prudentiſſimo ad ſe juveni miſſo filiam in 
matrimonium erogaret. Rex filiam ei in matrimonium dedit; 
cæterum comites ipſius ut amici mandatis ſatisfaceret, proxi- 
ma die ſuſpendio conſumpſit. Id. ib. p. 62. 
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Id. ib... There's rue for you, and 
bere's ſome = me. . e may call it herb of grace 
on Sundays. 

Rue was called herb of grace, by the country- 

people, and probably for the reaſon aſſigned by 
Mr. Warburton, that it was uſed on Sundays by 1 
the Romaniſts in their exorciſms. It was hung * 
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about the neck as an (a) amulet againſt witch- oft 
craft, in Ariſtotle's time. 1 
Sc. in. p. 236. 4 


Here was a gentleman of Normandy, © 9 
I've ſeen myſelf, and ſerv'd among the French; 
And they can well on horſe-back, but this gallant 
Had witchcraft-in't ; he grew unto his ſeat, 
Aud to ſuch wondrous doing brought his horſe, 
As he had been incorpsd, and demi-natur'd 
With the brave beaſt. |] | 

The thought is humorouſly expreſſed by But- 
ler in banter of Hudibras, part i. canto ii. 446, Cc. 


«© That which of Centaur long ago 1 
*« Was ſaid, and has been wreſted to i 
« Some other knights, was true of this, , | 
« He and his horſe were of a piece. ; | 
«© One ſpirit did inform them both, {0 
«© The ſelf fame vigour, fury, wroth ; | 
Let he was much the rougher part, 0 


And always had a harder heart.“ „ IM 


h 
(a) Rutam faſcini amuletum eſſe, tradit Ariſtotelen. Nieri 9 | 
De Preftigiie Dæmonum, lib. v. cap. 21. col. 584. | 


And 


:202 Critical, 25 Norical, and Explanatot'y „ 
And again, part iii. canto i. 1344. : | 1 
ca 


* And growing to thy horſe a Centaur.” 
| The Spaniards were taken for ſuch upon. Cor. ſem 
; zez*s.conqueſt- of the Mexicans, who had never tirel 
q before ſeen a horſe, aud had taken the horſes theſ 
] with their riders to be fierce monſters, half man as 
[ and half beaſt. See De Solis's Hiſtory of the con- to t 
; queſt of Mexico, by T. Townſhend, Eſq; 8vo edit. Wake 
vol. 1. p. 10). | grof] 
; SC. x. p. 138. 3% hy 
| Laert. I will dot, to ar 
| And for the purpoſe I'll anoint my ſword. grov 
F PI touch my point Dur pl 
1 With this contagion, that if I gall im fiightly, from 
8 It may be death.) doub 
4 Poiſon'd ſwords were prchibited i in duelling, ſtones, 
| 7 | and in all other reſpects. In the Life of Timur as the 
þ Bec, vol. 2. p. 182. we are told, that when a apt t 
"i villain, who went from the Sultan of Egypt as maide 
I his ambaſſador, with two other aſſaſſins, who and [ 
J were diſcovered to have poiſon'd daggers in their lourec 
A boots, the principal conſpirator was ſlain with Snop / 
* his own dagger, and his body burnt ; and the Act 
« two aſſaſſins had their noſes and ears cut off, Hai 
“and were ſent back with a letter to the Sullau lawye 
'T of Egypt. 18 h | now ti 
| Ret. Av. e. u. 239: TR ſhovel, 
1 | —— And long purples, , "NE 
| | (That liberal ſhepherds give a groſſer name # qo; Th 
But cur cold maids do dead men's fingers call them.) Mr 
Some conjecture theſe to be the flowers of the wo 


ariutm, 


1 
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erum, whoſe pointal, or ſtyle, (as the Botaniſts 
call it), is purple, and of a ſhape ſomewhat're- 


ſembling a finger. But as this is incloſed, and en- 


tirely covered with a green membraneous ſheath» 
theſe flowers would make but an odd figure 
even in a mad garland, and would add nothing 
to the ſhew. Belides, the common names of 
Wafe- robin, &c. can neither of them be call'd 


groſſer than ordinary, 


The flowers of the orchis, or ſatyrium, ſeem 
to anſwer this deſcription much better. They 


grow in a long ſpike, and are commonly of a 


purple colour; the different ſpecies of this plant 
from their bulbous roots, being often found 
double, have had the groſſer names of goat's 
ſtones, or fool ſtones, beſtowed upon them. And 
as the purple colour (eſpecially in barren ſoils) is 
apt to degenerate, «and. grow fainter, the 
maidenly name of dead mens fingers very aptly 
and properly expreſſed the pale blue fleſh-co- 
loured appearance of theſe flowers. Vide Rai 
Snopſ. per Dillen, p. 376. Dr. T. 

Act v. ſc. i. Hamlet to the Grave digger. 

Haml. Why may not that be the ſcull of 8 
lawyer ?-——J/hy does he- ſuffer this rude knave 
now to knock him about the ſconce with a dirty 
ſhovel, and will not tell him of his action of bat- 
tery ? 

There 15 a thought not very unlike this, in 
Mr. Tho, Randolph's Fealous Lovers, act iv. 1c. 
ill. p. 68. 

Sexton. © This was a lawyer's ſkull; there was 

Vol. II. X- * 4 
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a tongue in't once, a damnable eloquent __ a0 
6% p tongue, that would almoſt have perſuaded | (as * 
any man to the gallows. This was a turbu- twill / 
e lent, buſy fellow, till death gave him his | welt 
& Quietus eft ; and yet I ventured to rob him of N 

8 „his gowne, and the reſt of his habiliments, to titled 
Y = his very buckram bag, not leaving him f I jj. 

F % much as a poor halfpenny to pay for his He 

1 « waftage, and yet the poor man never repined t© boi 
= ot 16. | & the 

Id. ib. The very conveyance of his lands will ce fro 
hardly lie in this box, and muſt the inberitor himſelf c gi; 
| have. no: more ?] 5 ee the 

4 From hence Sir Richard Steel, in his Grief a- 13 

4 [a-mode, act i. might borrow the following «© 
thought, for Puzzle the Lawyer. * 

Puz. — We cheat in no language at all, I 

& but loll in our own coaches, eloquent in gib- Clo 

1 << beriſh, and learned in juggle. Pull out the 2 
1 % parchment, there's the deed. 1 made it as — 
long as I could. — Well, I hope to ſee the trade, 
time, when the iadenture ſhall be the exact | . 

* meaſure of the land that paſſes by it; for it is firſt a 

a diſcouragement to the gown, that every ſc. iv. 
“ignorant rogue of an heir, ſhould in a word 1 

or two underſtand his father's meaning, and Phy 
hold ten acres of land, by half an acre of impen 

6 parchment.” | | „ 

Act v. ſc. i. p. 246. x have 

Haml. How long ill a. man lie i th' earth ere a mat! 


he rot? 


RR | Clown. 


- 
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Clown, P faith, if he be not rotten before he die, 
(9s wwe have many pocky toarſes now a-days, that 
twill [carte hold the laying n), be 510 laſt you ſome 
1 year, Se.] 

Mr. William Cartwright, in his comedy, in- 
titled, The ordinary, act i. ſc. iii. p. 11. deſcribes 
his gallant in the following manner. 

Hearſay. * A gallant's "the a leg of muttag 
te boiled by a Spaniſh cook. Take him but by 
& the one end, and ſhake him, all the fleſh falls 
& from the bones; and leaves them bare imme- 
« diately, T ſaw in France a Monfiear, only in 
* the cutting of one croſs caper, riſe a man,; 
* and come down to the amazement of the 
c ſtanders-by, a true ertemporary ſkeleton, and 
© was ſtrait read on. 

Id. ib. 

Clown. A tanner will laſt you. nine years. 

Haml. Why he more than another ? 

Clown. Why, Sir, his Hide is ſo tann'd with his 
trade, that be will keep out water a great while. J 
Barten Holiday, (in his Marriage of the arts, 


firſt acted in Chriſ# Church, Oxford, 1617, act iv. 


ſc. iv.) has enlarged upon this thought. — 
Phyſiognomus ſpeaking of Poeta. 

 Phyſ. Why, but do you think“ tis (his las) 
impenetrable ? 

Magus. Oh farre tougher than a tanner's. 1 
have heard of a poet, that having been buried 
a matter of two or three hundred years, has been 
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taken up again whole without the leaſt periſhing 
of his IG as fair as any Vellome. 7 | 

Friar John ſpeaking of Pantagruel, (Rabelais's 
Works, book iv. chap. xxiv.), ſays, My Lord, 
* would you have a good cloke for the rain, 
te jeave me off your wolf and badger ſkin mantle; 
< let Panurge be flead, and cover yourſelf with 
& his hide. Be as long as you pleaſe in the 


N 


W 


don to the bottom of the water, I'll engage 
t you'll not be wet at all. Have ſome winter- 
<« boots made of it, they'll never take in a drop 
& of water; make bladders of it to lay under 
&« boys to teach them to ſwim, inſtead of corks, 
* and they will learn without danger.” —— 

Sc. ii. p. 248. Prieſt ſpeaking of Opbelia's 

deſtroying herſelf, ſays, 

She ſhould in ground unſanitified have lode'd 
Till the laſt trump. For charitable prayers, 
Chards, flints, and pebbles ſhould be thrown on Ber; 
Yet here ſhe is allow'd ber virgin chants, 
Her maiden ſirewments, aud ber ringing home, 
Of bell and burial. | 

She was allowed Chriſtian . whereas it 
was the common practice to bury a perſon who 


was felo de ſe, at the meeting of four High- ways, 
with a ſtake ſtruck through bis body. FAN 


* 


Our canon orders, War a perſon who lays vio- 


Tent hands upon himſelf, ſhall not have Chriſtian 


burial. Placuit ut qui ſibi ipſis voluntarie, aut 


\ co venenum, aut per Præcipicium, aut per ſuſ- 
pendium, 


rain, ſnow, or hail; © "thro yourſelf, or dive 
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pendium, vel quolibet modo violentam inferunt 
mortem, nulla prorſus pro illis im oblatione com- 
memoratio flat; neque cum pſalmis ad ſepultu- 


ram cadavera eorum deducantur. Concil. Brit. 


Bp Gibſon's Codex, p. 541. 
To this cuſtom Mr. Tho. Randolph alludes in 
his Fealous Lovers, act iv. ſc. iii. p. 66. 

Azotus. ** Sexton, receiye theſe dn to The 
ec temple, but not inter them, for they are both 
„ guilty of their own blood, till we make SEP 
« tion to aſſoyl the fact.” , 

The Clown, in Ben Jobnſon's Every Man out 
of his Humour, act iii, ſc. viii. in the caſe of 
ſelf- murder, would have appointed a different 
puniſhment. 4 

Raft. 1. O here's a man has hang'd hf; 
«Rep to get him again.“ 

NA. 2. Hang'd himſelf! lid carry him 
« afore a juſtice; *tis chance medley, o my 
«© word.” | | 

SC. . p. 

Haml. The cat will mew, the dog will have bis day.] 

Alluding to the proverbial ſaying, Every 


* dog will have his day, and every man his . 


* hour.” Ray's Proverbs, p. 220. 


Ben Fobnſon, | in his Tale of @ Tub, act ii. ſc. i. 
has the ſame. 


Medley. Right! for a man ha' his houre, 
& and a dog his day.” 

Act V. E. f. p. 250. | 

Haml. MWoo't drink up eiſel.] Vinegar, 


In which ſenſe it is uſed by Chaucer and Skelton. 
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. 


cc Then theſe wretches, full of forwardneſs, 
Gave him to drink eiſell temper'd with gall.“ 
. Lamentacyon of Mary Magdalene, 155, 156. 
by Chaucer. 

rift by crueltie 

*s Was nailed upon a tree. 

He payed a bitter pencion 

“ For man's redemption : 
“ He drank eyſel and gall, 
« To redeem us withal.” 
The boke of Colin Clout, Skelton's 
. 192. 

Mr. Lewis, in his Gleſary to Wicklif*s New 
Te eftament, writes ayſel, which Mr. Warburton 
may imagine is not ſpelt right, See hi 

p. 231. 5 „ 


orks; 


* * 


Huml. So much for this, now ſhall you ſee the 
other, 

5e 80 much for this, Sir; now let me ſee the 
W other.“ Folios 1623, and 1632. 

Sc. iv. p. 260. | 

Ham]. There's ſpecial providence | 
In the fall of a ſparrow.] | 

Alluding to that paſſage, Matth. x. 29. * Are 
* not two ſparrows ſold for a farthing ? and ons 
tc of them ſhall not fall to the ground wi ithout 
* your Father.” ls | . 

pt. 


4 
” 


Haml. Let my diſcloiming from a pur pos d evil, 
Free me ſo far in your moſt gener Ou thoughts, 
That I have ſhot mine arrow er the houſe, | 
And hurt my brother. | 
RNs Wnt Fo Hurt 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Sc. zo 
« Hurt my mother.“ Folios 1623, and 1632. 
Id. ib. 
Laert. I ſtand aloof, and will no reconcilement 
Till by ſome elder maſters of known honour, 
I have a voice and refident of peace, 
To keep my name ungored. 
«© Ungorg'd.” Folios 1623, and 1632. 
Sc. v. Haml. This likes me well, theſe foils 
have all a length.] 
There was a proclamation in Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign (in the year 1579) for the length of 


ſwords aud daggers, which Shakeſpeare might 


probably allude to. See Sype's Annals of Queen 
Elizabeth, vol. 2. p. 602. 
Upon this proclamation, the French ambaſſa- 


dor was ſtopped at Smithfield Bars, by the officers 


who ſat there to cut ſwords exceeding the length 
preſcribed by proclatnation, in the year 1580. 
Strype, vol. ib. p. 619. 

Act v. fe. v. P- 264. 

Haml. — — 1 follow tbee; 
I'm dead, Horatio. 

Hamlet was not killed by a poifoned ſword, 
but in battle, in Jutland, by Vigletius, if we 
may believe (a) Saxo Grammaticus, who at the 
ſame time gives a great character of him. 


(a) Hic Amleibi exitus fuit, qui fi parem nature atque 
fartunæ indulgentiam expertus fuiffer, æquaſſet fulgore ſu- 
peros, Herculea virtutibus opera tranſcendiſſet. Inſiguis 
ejus ſepultura, ac nomine campus apud Juliam ex:at. 

Saxonis Grammatici Hiſtor. Danic: lib. iv. p. 59. 
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ACT I. SCENE IL p. 275. 


Nodorigo. Uh, never tell me; I take it much 
5 untindh. hs 
Tuo wanting in folios 1623, and 1632, and 
in Sir Tho. Hanmer, e, 
„Never tell me; I take it very unkindly.' 
Id. ib. p. 276. 
One Michael Caſſio, 
That never ſet a ſquadron in the field, 
Nor the diviſion of a battle knows, 
More than a ſpinſter. | 
A title given in law to all unmarried women, 
down from a Viſcount's daughter. Vide Spcl- 
manni Gloſſar. 1664, p. 521. 
P. 257. Muſt be let, and calm'd.] 
Be-leed. Folios 1623, and 1632. 
Beleed. Sir Tho. Hanmer. | 
Sc. ii. p. 28 1. Jago to Brabantio. 
Jago. Zounds, Sir] you are one of thoſe that 
vill not ſerve God if the devil bid you.] 


1632, nor in Sir Tho, Hanmer, | 


\ . . 


* 


2 


Sc. iv. 


.  Zounds, not in the two folios of 1623, and 


0 
k 
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- Se- 76; pc 282) | 
lago. Mine or ten times 
I thought to ve jerk'd. him here under the ribs.] 
6 had thought to have herd him, &c.“ Fo- 
lios 1622, and 1632. 2 * l to gels or 
whip. r WSJ 
Sc. iv. p Y » 

Othello. — 1 fetch my Ii 1 fe and being 
From men of royal ſiege. 

Of royal parentage. Siege is uſed. by Spenſer 
for ſeat, Fairy Queen, book ii. canto ii. 39. 
„Drawing to him the eyes of all around, 

« From lofty ſege, began theſe words aloud to 
4 ſound,” 

So uſed by Mr. Philip Maſſnger, in \the Guar- 
dian, a comical hiſtory, p. 12. | 

Duraſſo. A bern put from her 4 gage, 


-* Anda piſtol ſhot off in her breech, Thall mount- 


“ ſo high, 


That to your view thal ſeem to ſoar above the 


«© Region of the air,” 

And by Shakeſpeare himſelf, Meaſure for A 
ſure, act iv. ſc. vi. p. 427. 
« Beſides, upon the very /iege of juſtice, 
« Lord Angelo hath to the public ear, 
% Profeſs'd the contrary.” 

Hall, in his Chronicle, folio XXX111, ſpeaking 
of Henry V. ſays, 

« When he was inſtalled in the fiege roiall, 
e and had received the crown and ſceptre, he 
«« determined "ith himſelf to put on the ſhape 
* of a new man.” 
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i. p. 286. 0 


Bra. For I'll refer me to all things of ſenſe, | 
Whether a maid fo tender, fair, and bappy, CT Hat 
So oppoſite to marriage, that fhe ſhunn'd © 2 
be wealthy, culled darlings of our nation You 
Would ever have, tincur a general mock, © | Aft 
Run from her guard to the ſooty boſom ' NT! 
Of fuch a thing as ons BIS lh 
* Curled deareling.” Folios 1623, and 1632. 6.4 
Deareling then uſed in the ſame ſenſe with „ 
darling. See Minſhieu's Guide into the Tongues, _— 
col. 204. 7 01 inns | ce 
5 Se. vii. 289. 8 | Tr 5 «7 
Sailor. The Turkiſh preparation makes for 60 f 
EKhodes. & 14 £ & 
So was ] bid report here to the ſtate.] 5 TY 
« So was I bid report here to the ſtate, 66 f 
« By Signior Angelo. Folios 1623, and 1632. 6 7x 
Id. ib. EE . | | h 2 
Duke. Tis certain then for Cyprus, Marcus 4 1 
Luccicos, 82 409" | « | 
He not here in ton?! | En A 60 f 
ce Is not he in town?” Folios 1623, and 1631, $64 
&« Ts he not in town ?** Sir Theo. Hanmer, © 4 K 
Ib. p. 290. | | pril 
1 Sen. Here comes Brabantio, and the valiant 
Moor.“ | mag 
o in foho 1623, « and the Moor,” folio Wo 
—_—- . FE. | ſs 
r A 1 


Brab. She is abngd, ftolen from me, and corrupted i 
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By ſpells and medicines, bought of mountebanks. - + 
Duke. Who#er be be that in this foul proceeding 
Hath thus beguil'd your daughter of perſelf, - i 
And you of ber, the bloody book of law 4 
You ſhall yourſelf read in the bitter letter, 
After your own ſenſe ; yea, though our proper fon if 
Stood in your action.] 14 
The law in Shakeſpeare's time was, i: That if 
<* any perſon or perſons ſhould take upon him 
or them, by witchcraft, inchantmeut, charm 
or ſorcery, —to the intent to provoke any 
c perſon to unlawful love; and being thereof 
« Jawfully convicted, ſhould, for the firſt of- 
« fence, ſuffer impriſonment for the ſpace of 
one whole year, without bail or mainprize z 
and, once in every quarter of the ſaid year, 
“ ſhould, in ſome market-town, upon ſome 
market-day, or faire, ſtand openly upon the 
pillory by the ſpace of ſix hours, and there 
ſhall confeſs his or her error or offence; and 
being convicted a ſecond time of the ſame of- 
" fence, ſhall ſuffer pains of death as a felon or 
5* felans, and ſhall loſe the benefit and privilege 
of clergy and ſanctuarie.“ See Stat. anno 
primo Jacobi Regis, cap. 12. 

Skelton intimates, from Petrarch, th at Charle- 
magne was in this manner inchanted. See his 
Works, edit. 1736, p. 161. 
* But wel I can tel | 

How Fraunces Petrorke, 
+ That much noble clerke, 


cc 


e Writeth 
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* 


e Writeth how Charlemaine 
& Could not himſelf refrayne, 


„And was raviſhed with a rage 

Of a like dotage. : 
„ But how that came aboute, 8 
Rede ye the ſtory oute, 

« And ye ſhall finde ſurely 

de It was by nicromanſy, 

By carectes and conjuration, 

« Under a certayne conſtellacion, 
« And a certayne fumigation, 8 
4 Under a ſtone in a gold ryng 

& Wrought to Charlemayne the Kyng, 
Which conitrayned him forcibly 
For to love a certaine body, 
„Above all other inordinately. 

4 This is no fable, nor no lie, | 
« At Acon it was brought to pas, 
As by mine auctor tried it was.” 
Sc. ix. p. 299. 

Otb. I will your ſerious, and great buſineſs ſcant, 
For ſhe is with me.] 
When ' ſhe is with me.” Folios 1623, and 
— 7 0 
p. 0. == 

Tago. The food that to bim now is as luſcious as 
loches, ſhall ſhortly be as bitter as coloquintida.] 

% As luſcious as locuſts.” Folios 1623, and 
1642, and Sir Tho. Hanmer ;. and I believe in all 
the editions, Mr. Warburton's excepted ; and 
Probably right, as he is comparing a luſcious . 
and 
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and ſweet catbartic, with a bitter one. The 
caſſia fiſtula, or locuſt, is a kind of pod or cane | 
which grows upon a large tree in ſome parts of 2 
Brafil.” =. 
See an account of it, Quincy s Diſpenſatory, 

part ii. ſect. 8. 393. of cathartics. 
Se. iii. p. 306. Caſſio ſpeaking of Deſdemona. 


And in terreſtrial veſture of creation, 
Do's bear all excellency.} | 


“ And in th'eſſential veſture of cs 
„ Do's tire the ingeniuer.“ 
Folios 1623, and 1632. The meaning of 
which I am not able to make out. 
Act ii. fc. iv. p. 306. 


Caſſio. She that 1 ſpake of, our creat captain 5 
captain. 
Taſſo has the like expreſſion, Hor ch'ei capitani 
e capitano; which is preſerved in the tranſlation 
of KR. C. 1394. | 
Now he on captain s captain doth command. 


Anon. 
N aſs an - expreſſion much like it, 
Antony and Cleopatra, act iii. 1c. i. 


Ventid. Who doth i' th* wars more than his 
captain can, 
Becomes his captain's captain. 
unob. To follow with allegiance a fall'n lord, 
Does conquer him that did his maſter conquer, 
And earns a place i' th* ſtory. 
MY and Cleopatra, act iii. 1c. x. 
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Sc, vi. P- 311. 


Otb. Amen to that fweet. prayer. | upon 
' © Sweet power (ſays Mr. Warburton) in the old px 
quarto, in which it is followed by the other edi- A 
tions. FT: 5 | p- 2 
« Amen to that, (ſweet powers), | T1 


& I cannot ſpeak enough of this content, &c.* 9 
Folios 1623, and 1632, Sir Tho. Harmer, &c. A 
=— * D219. .- $ . C 
King Stephen was an a worthy peer. been 

* And a.” Folios 1623, and 1632, and Sir A 
T ho. Hanmer. 5 LE | by t 

Sc. Xi. p. 320. | | the 

Tago. *Tis evermore the prologue to his fleep.] amo 

His prologue, folios 1623, and 1632. 1 was 

Id. ib. Iago of Caſſio. | read 

Tago. He'll watch the horclogue a double ſet, an a 

drink rock not his cradle. 

Chaucer uſes the word borologe in more places (a) 
than one. milit 
« Well ſkirer was his crowing in his /oge, lodge _ _ 
© Than is a clocke, or abbey Borologe.“ boys. 
Tale of the Nonne's Prieſt, 966, 967. | in H 
« The cocte, that borilege, is of Thrope's light.” eand 

[villages] Aſſemble of Foules, 3 50. 1 

„„ vj 


: mun 

My blood begins my ſafer guides to rule, Hin 

And paſſion having my beſt judgment choler d, deri. 
Aſſays to lead the way. 8 varis 
ny beſt judgment collied, &c.” Folios 1623 l 
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Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, Ce. 417 
and 1632. Sullied, or made black. See note 
upon. Miſummer-Nigbi's "OM i. ſe. 
P- 43+ 

And Ben Johnſon, in his poetaſter, ati iv. fe iv. 
p. 282. | 

Tucca. Nor thou haft not collied thy face 
<< enough, ſtinkard.” 

Act iii. fc. i. p. 329. 

Clown. Why, maſters, have your inſtruments 
been in Naples, that they fpeak i” th noſe thus d 

Alluding to perſons who had loft their noſes 
by the pox. The French call it mal de Naples, 
the Neapolitan diſeaſe, becauſe firſt obſerved 
amongſt the ſoldiery at the ſiege of Naples. It 
was brought thither from the Jeſt Indies. The 
reader wil be ſo good as to take from (a) Aftruc 
an account of its rife and Progratdl in Co" | 

r. 

(a) Merebant in Neapolitano, vel potius Hiſpando exercitu 
milites non pauci, aut qui primo itinere cum Chriflopboro Co- 
lumbo, menſe Martio anni 1493 ; vel ſecundo cum Antonio de 
Torrex, principio anni 1494; vel tertio cum Petro Margarir 


exitu ejuſdem anni 1494, ab Lidiis reduces, /ue ueneren, quam 


in Hispaniola conceperant, ahuc infecti erant, aut ſaltem qui 
eandem luem, quæ ab aliis in noſtrum orbem traduQa. fuerat, 
in Hiſpania jam contraxerant. Igitur minime mirum eſſe de- 


bet labe ſimili Neapolitanos plurimos, quibuſcum ſub uſdem | 


ſignis militabant, brevi contaminatos fuiſſe, meretricum com- 
munione, quz in caſtris, aut præſidiis frequentes eſſe ſolent. 
Hinc idem contagium ab alterutris, vel ab utriſque in Ga//e; 
derivari cito 4 eadem de cauſa cum enim toto biennio 
varia et incerta fuerat belli fortuna; ac civitates eædem ab 
adverſis partibus ſæpius et vi captæ, & vi recaptæ ſunt, ma- 
n ifeſtum eſt eaſdem meretrices, quæ cum H:/panio, et Neopo- 
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Mr. William Cartwright, in h's comedy, in- 
- fitled; TheOrdinary, act iv. ſc. 111. p. 12. ſpeaks ” 
of it in the following manner. 
— —é *<. Retined people find Naples i in 
&« their bodies, and an ach i'th*bones at ſixteen 


< it paſſeth now for high defcent.“ 


And Rabelais (book v. chap. xxviii.) expreſſes 3 . 
it thus. He looks as if he had got a blow 0 
* over the noſe, with a Naples cowl-ſtaff.” TH 
Act iii. ſc. v. p. 337. 725 . 3 
Togo. — I intreat you then, 17 
From one that ſo imperfectly conjects.] 8 
c So imperfectly conceits.” Folios 1623, and 5 
1632, and Sir Tho. Hanmer. NG 
Act iii. ſc. v. p. 338. - = 
Jago. Oh beware, my Lord, of jealouſy. - 3 
2 is a green-ey'd monſter, which doth mock | 0 
* The meat it feeds on.] 
*Mock with an apoſtrophe, for mamock, i. e. e. by 
continually ruminating or chewing, it makes g-- 
mammocks of it, in a metaphorical ſenſe. 
The verſe will bear the whole word mammock, ir 
and will ſtand thus. 1 
Which doth mamock 
The meat jt feeds on: Mr. Smith. 
The word mammockt uſed, Coriolanus, act 1 i. 
. A 
litanis jam conſueverant, cam Gallis quoque conſueviſſe; unde 5 
wenere; morbi ſemina ultro citroque communicata ſunt & di- H 
tracta. De morbis wenereis, a Johanne Aſtruc, lib. i. cap. xi. 
tom. I. p. SO. 4to. Luteliæ, 1740. | A 


Shakeſpeare. . 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE, &c, 319g 
Shakeſpeare calls it green-ey'd Jealoufie, Merchant 8 
of Venice, act iii. 1c. ii.; ſelf- harming jealouſie, [If 
Comedy of Errors, act ii. ſc. iii. — 
Spenſer hath ſomething like it, in his Hymn 
in honour of Love, vol. v. p. 1285. _ 
«« Yet is there one more curſed than they all, i 
% That canker-worm, that monſter jealouſie, 1 
Which eats the heart, and feeds upon the gall, 
6 Turning all love's delight to miſery, 
+ Through fear of loſing his felicity. 
«© Ah, gods! that ever ye that monſter placed, 
<< In gentle love, that all his joys defaced.” 
And Ben Johnſon, in Every Man in bis Hu. 
mour, act v. ſc. v. exhorting Mr, and Mrs. 
Kitely to lay aſide their jealouſie, ſays, | 
« For I muſt tell you both, while that is fed, 
« Horns i' the mind, are worſe than horns in 
* the head.” 
SC. vii. p. 344. 
Dangerous conceits, and in their nature poi ſons.] 
Mr. Pope obſerves, that this line, reſtored 
from the firſt edition, completes the ſenſe. This 
line ſtands thus in folios 1623, and 1632. 
Act iii. fe. viii. p. 344. Jago of Othello. 
lago. Look where he comes! not poppy, nor 
miandragora, 
Nor all the drowſy ſyrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that feet Heep, 
Which thou owed'ft yeſterday.) 
Mandragoras, or mandrake, a narcotic. 
Mandragera nareoticus eſt, et ſoporiferus. 
Vo. II. 6 > BNET Vid, 
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Vid. Schroderi Pharmacop. Medico-chymic. lib. 


p., | 


Eraſmi adag. chil. iv. cent. v. prov. 64. Bi- 
Biere mandragoram. © 


Id. ib. p. 345. 
Othello. ——— 


Taretpel the neighing fleed, and the ſorill trump, 
9 he ſpirit ſtirring drum, 8c] 

See note upon Coriolanus, act i. Ic. ii. p. 1 58, 
59. 

Id. ib. Th ear-piercing fife !] 

He calls it ſo, from its ſqueaking and diſa- 
greeable noiſe. To which he alludes, Merchant 
of Venice, act ii. ic. vi. where Shylock the Few 
gives this command to his daughter Feffica. 


«© Lock up my doors; and ern you hear the 
| & drum, + 


« And the vile ſqueaking of the wry- neck'd fe- 
«© Clamber not you up to the caſements then.“ 
Sc. viii. p. 347. 
Othello. If there be cords, or knives, 
Poiſon, or fire, er ſuſſocating ſeams, 
PII not endur't.] 
For ſuffocating ſteams, Shakeſpeare may pro- 
bably allude to the famed Grotta de Cani, (men- 


tioned by Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. lib. ii. cap. 93.), 


« which is two miles diſtant from Naples, juſt 
« by the Lago de Agnano, in the way to Puz- 
& 2oli, or Puteoli, and called La Grotta de Cani, 
e becauſe the experiment of its deadly nature be 
ec frequently made upon dogs; though it be as 
« certainly fatal to any other animal, if it come 
& within 


* 
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»& 
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& within the reach of its deadly vapour: for 
| Charles VIII. of France proved it ſo, upon an 
<« aſs, and two ſlaves; who being put into it by 
* order of D. Pietro de Teledo, Viceroy of 
Naples, with their heads held down tòô the 
< earth, were killed.” 
See a deſcription of it, with its effects, in Dr. 
Mead's Mechanical Account of Poiſons, Ws v. 
of Venomous exhalations. 
Id. ib. 
Iago. I do not like the he ; 
But fince Im ent'red in this cauſe ſo far, &c.] 
ce But tb.“ Folios 1623, and 1632, and Sir 
Tho. Hanmer, who was certainly well acquainted 
with the phraſeology of Shakeſpeare's time. 
Tiis uſed for fince by Chaucer, and Spenſer in 
ſeveral places: and in Shakeſpeare's days, as ap- 
pears from the laſt tranſlation of the Bible, at 
the Hampton Court Conference. 

So Jeremy xv. 7. 

« And I will fan them with a fan, in the gates 
&« of the land; I will bereave them of children, 
«© will deſtroy my people, th they return not 
„ from their ways.“ 

And xxiu. 38. 

« But th ye ſay, the burden of the Lord, 
ce therefore, thus ſaith the Lord, &c.” 

And in Ezekicl, xxxv. 6. 


& 


6 


« $;th thou haſt not hated blood, even blood 


ſhall purſue thee.” 


And ince Mr, Warburton has taken the li- 


A 2 | berty 
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berty of altering the old reading here, I ſhould be 
glad to know why he continued it in Titus An- 
dronicus, abt i. ſc. iii. p. 254. 
Lavinia. Not 1, my Lord, / tb true no- 
6c bility, 
% Warrants theſe words in prinochy courteſie:” 
Id. ib. p. 350. 
Tags. Patience, T ſay, your mind may change. 
Othello. Never, lago, lite the Pontick ſea, 
Whoſe icy current, and compulſive courſe, 
Neer feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontick and the Helleſpont ; 
Even ſo my bloody thoughts, &c.] 
What is mentioned here of the Pontic- Gn, 
&e. is confi: med by (a) Pliny. 
Sc. ix. 
Deſd. Where ſpould I loſe the bonkterdhef, . 
milia? 
Emil. ] know not, m 
Deſd, Believe me, I had rather have 2 a or 


Full of eruzadoes.] | 

A Portugueſe coin, in value three thillings 
ſterling. 

. 


' Orh. 4 liberal hand; the hands, of old gave 


hearts, 
But our new heraldry is hands, uet bearts.] 
Alluding probably to the order of Baroneis in- 


(a) Et Pa ſemper extra meat in Propontidem, introrſus 
in Pontum nunquam refluit mare. Nat. Hip. lib. ii. cap. 97. 


Vide lib. iv. 13. 


ſtituted 


ſtitute 
Fames 
additi 


to be: 


them 


argen 


(See « 
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ſtituted in the gth year of the reign of King 
James I. namely, in the year 1611; and, as an 
addition to their family- arms, they were obliged 
to bear in a canton, or eſcutcheon, (which pleaſed 

them beſt), the arms of Ulſter, viz. in a field 
argent, a ſiniſter hand couped at the wriſt, gules. 
(See Guillim's Heraldry). The name of Baronet 
was much more ancient, as appears from ſome 
of our (a) Engliſb hiſtorians. 
And Mr. Selden ſays, (5) the title Baronet was 
ancient, as is already ſhewed in the title of Ban- 
neret, (Titles of Honour, part ii. p. 8 14.), both 


in France and England; but as it was in ſuch, 


uſe, it hath no relation to this later title. 


Sc. xii. P- 357. 
Deſd. Something ſure of flies 


Either from Venice, or ſome unbateb'd practice, 


(4) Anno Domini 1296, Rex Eqwardus move- 
bat ad Goldyngbam, ad ſuccurrendum homines ſuos, qui fue- 
runt apud Dunbarre oppreſſi, ſcil. Comes de Varrena, Comes 
de Varabyckh, Comes Patrick, Hugo Spenſer, et multi ahi 


Baronetti, et multi milites. — Hex. de Kaygbton, De event.“ 


Augliæ X. Scriptores, col. 2480. 
Mortuique ſunt in eodem prælio de Scotis 1332, Dominus 
Dunalius Comes de Monitethßh, Comes de Aſeles, Dominus 
Robertus Brux, Comes de Karyng, Dominus Note de Brux, 
Dominus Alexander de Bruz, cum XII. Baronettis, et plus 
quam C. milites.— Hen. de Knyghien, col. 2561. 

Sanner's Gloſſary at the end of the work. Baronettus, 
minor baro, eſt enim TIT uomodo domicellus, 
et Dominus. 


) Selden's Titles of Honour, Works, vol, 3. col. 842. 
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324 Critical, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory 


Made here demonſtrable in Cyprus o him. 


* Made demonſtrable heeve:” Folios 162 3 and 


-1632. 
ct iv. ſe. i. p. 36. : 

Oth. ——Ob!1 it comes ober my memory, 

As doth the raven o'er tt infected houſe.] 
Infectious houſe.” Folios 1623, nd 1632. 

Sc. iii. p. 367. 

Otb. Now he tells how ſhe guck him to my 
chamber: oh, I ſee that noſe of your's, but not 
that dog 1 hall throw it t0.] 

Blow out the marrow, - and throw 0 bone to 
the dogs. A taunt, ſays Mr. Ray, (Proverbs, 
Pp. 342.], to ſuch as are trgubideme! in A 
their noſes. | 

Act iv. 1c. viii. p. 373. Othello of viii 

_ Oth. This is a ſubtle whore, 


A cloſet Jock and key of villanous ſecrets, 


And yet ſhell kneel and pray; I have ſeen her dot. 


Shakeſpeare might here have in view the cha- 
racter of one of K. Edward IV's miſtreſſes. He 
kept three concubines, who, according to h1s 


* own words, exceeded in very different quali- 
e fications; one the merrieſt, another the w1- 


80 ſeſt, and the third the Holieſt harlot in the 
«* kingdome, as whom no man could get out 


of church, but to his bed.“ 

Echard's Hiſtory of England, vol. 1. p. 547. 
Speed's Hiſtory of Great Britain, p. 688. 

Sc. xi. p. 378. Emilia to Jago. 


Exil. Ob, fie upon vim ! ſome ſuch fquire he was, 
That 


Notes upon SHAKESPEARE. n | 228 
That turn'd your wit the ſeamy fide without. 
| 7, e. Made a fool of you. See Troilus and 
Crelſida, act ii. ſc. i. where 'tis more fully ex- 
plained from other paſſages, and the Engliſb 
proverb, He has no guts in his brains. 
Sc. Xii. p. 381. 
lago. He ſups to-night with a harlot. ] 
With a harlotry.” Folios 1623, and 1632. 
Hlarlot, from Harlotha, concubine to William 
the Conqueror. See Minſhieu's Guide : into the 
Tongues, Col, 353. 
Act v. ſe. i pi 4308, 
Iago. Here ſtand behind this bulk, firaight will 
be come. | 
M; Behind this barke.” Folios 162 3, and 1632. 
Act v. 1c. vi. p. 391. Othello of Deſdemona. 
Oth. FI 
I know not where is that Promethean heat, 
That can thy light re-lumine * 
See this explained, Horatii Carmin, lib. 1, 
16. 13. 
Id. ib. 
Deſd. Alas] why gnaw you ſo your anker lip.) 
See this explained, Life and Death of Ri- 
chard III. act iv. 1c. ii. p. 296. 
SC. Vil. p. 396. 
Othel, —————— Had fhe been true, 
If beav'n would make me ſuch another world, 
Of one entire and perfect chryſolite, 
7d not have ſold it for it.] 
n 1 4 Chryſolite, 


icul, and Explanatory, &c. 


Chryſolite, a precious ſtone of a duſky, green 
colour, with a caſt of. yellow. 2 
DG; eb; P. 404. a 5 f | 
' Lod. The Spartan dog! 

More fell than unguiſb, bunger, or the ſea. 

The Spartan dogs were, according to Virgit, 

famed for their ſwiftneſs and fierceneſs. 


” 


Veloces Sparte catulos, acremque Moloſſum, 
Paſce ſero pinguin. 3. Georgie. 405, 


* 8 bs 


1N 


its 


\ Colaftus, his wiſhy vol. ii. p. 106. 
Aconltum, i. 361. 
Action of battery, 1. 235. . 
Action upon the caſe, i. 242. 
Agincourt, battle of, i. 391. 
Ajax killed ſome ſheep, miſtaking them for the Greeian ebiefi, 


who had awarded Achilles's armour to Ulyſes, li. 31. 
Air ſometimes of uſe in ſtopping of wounds from bleeding. 
See two remarkable inſtances, ii. 42. 

Alcides, an account of his deſtroying a ſea-monſter, i. 136, 137: 
Alfred, King, an account of the ſtrict juſtice done in his 
reign, with its good effects, ii. 224. 

Alliterations, ii. 104, Oc. 
Almanack, its etymology, 1. 58. 
Alps, the effects of the ſnow- water flowing from thenee N 
human bodies, i. 29. 
Althea's dream, i. 352. 
Ambs-ace, i. 214. 
Amphion, his ſtory, i. 15. 
Andromache, her dream, ii. e 
Angels, the E ngliſh 10 called b 
deacon of Rome, ds Pope, 
doing, 11. 81, 82. 
Angel, a coin, whence ſo called, id. ib. 
Ant, laborious in ſummer, ii. 108. 
| Antony, Mark, his generous behaviour upon finding the dead 
body of Brutus, ii. 189. An account of his riots, 193. 
Patience, 194. Luxury, 196. Of the kingdoms beſtowed 
by him upon Cleopatra, and the children he had by her, 
206: His remarkable generoſity to /nobarbus and others, 
210, 211. Deſcended by tradition from Hercules, 214. 
Ape and Fox, their tale, i. 92. . 
Arblafter, a croſs bow-man, i. 279. 
Archee, King James's jeſter, an account of him, ii. 106. 
Arcite killed in combat by his friend Palumon, with an ac- 
count of the ſolemnity of his funeral, ii. 179. 
Ariel deſcribed, i. 1, His ſpeech to Projpers, 82. 15. 


Arion. i. 223. 
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Armourer, William Cater, an account of his being appealed 
of treaſon by his ſerrant Jobs David, his defeat, and death, 


ii. 2 | + 
Aroim explained, i. Las: | 
Arthur's chace, 1. 34. 


Arthur Plantagenet, Duke of Bretagne, an account of him, 


i. 274. 279. 290. 293, 294. 
Aſſes made juſtices, i. 74. Patient of kw, 238. 


Aſtyages, his cruelty to his favourite Harpagus, in ordering 
his ſon to be killed, and ſerved up to him at an entertain- 


ment, ii. 21. 
Atalanta, an account of her ities. j. 182. 
Athens. See Plague of. 
Awvannt, giving it, what, ii. 78. 
Awives, Sec ; py 


Aurum potabile. See Gold, bull. 


” * . B 
- . y N z 


| Bacon, the Rory of Sir Nicholas, and a criminal, whoſe name 
was Hog, i. 110. 

Bajazet. See Mule. 

Banks. See Hor/e- dancing. 8 

Bafiliſt deſcribed, i. 249. ii. 62. 

Battery. See Action of. 

Bay. See Portugal | | — 

Bear. See Secker ſon. 3. 

Beard, the ſtroking of it preparatory to favour, ii. 232. 
Palling it off a mark of dilgrace; 291. In high elde rn 
with the Portugueze, 292. 

Bearas, the whimſical faſhion of wearing them in Sbabypeare 5 
time, 1. 70. Swearing by the beard, 163. 

Bears, the manner of taking them, ii. 176. 

Beaufort, Card. Bp of Winchefter, an account of him, ii. 5. 

Begford, Duke of, buried in the great church of Roan in 
Normandy, ii. 14. 35. The King of France refuſed to de- 

moliſh his monument, on account of his bravery, though 

.- requeſted to do it by his courtiers, id. ib. 

Beldame, anciently a term of reſpect, ii. 74. 

Belloweſus, Prince of the Celtæ, Falgrges and improved the 
city of Milan, i. 17, 18. 

Bells, their firſt uſe in England, i. 288. 

Bewvy explained, ii. 74. 

Bidding the baſe, i. 80. 

Biſhops, their ancient habit, i. 358. The order of their pre- 
cedence, ii. 94. | 

Black Monday explained, i 1. 134, 135. 


Blanch, 


NX 

Blanch, niece to King John, her dowry upon her marriage 
with the Dauphin, 1. 283. 

Blood, the circulation of it diſcovered by Dr. Harwey, i. 288. 

Blood-hound. See Hound. 

Bolinbroke, Roger, a celebrated conjurer, ii. 17. 

Bond, Dennis, the ſtory of him and Oliver Cromwel, i. 116. 


F N 


Boiling to death formerly the puniſhment for poiſoning. See 


two remarkable inſtances, i. 229. 
Brain. See Glandula pinealis. 
Branden, Gregory, a celebrated executioner in London, ii. 163. 
Brawl, a French dance, 1. 142. 
Britain imagined by the Romans to be a new world, ii. 219. 
Britons formerly fought in chariots, ii. 223. 
Brixe, what. ii. 231. | 


Brooch explained, i. 153. 
Brown, Francis, had a charter Ck King Henry VIII. to 


keep his hat on in the King's preſence, i, 232. 

Brown, Baſtard, what, i. 337. 

Broauniſt explained, i. 232. 

Brutus and Caſſius, their 3 by Julius Ceſar, ii. 173. 

Buckingham, Stafford, Duke of, a paſſage in his ſpeech be- 
fore execution explained, ii. 76. The laſt hereditary Lord 
High Conſtable in England, 77. A character of him, 78. 


Building upon another man's ground, the conſequence of it, 


i. 105, 166. 
Burying alive, practiſed i in ſome caſes in the Mogut's country, 
109. 
e batchelors, 1. 107. 
Buxom valour explained, i. 386, 


C 


9 


* 


G „„ 
Cæſar, Julius, his gallant behaviour 3 in a ſtorm, i. 2, 3. 


The prodigies preceding his death, ii. 173. Loſt his lite 
by neglecting to read Ariemidorus's account of the conſpi- 
racy againſt him, 184. His legacies to the citizens of 
Rome, 186. The appearance of his ghoſt to Brutus, 188. 
His generoſity to Labienus, 210. Twice beaten from the 
Britiſh coaſts by Caſſibelan, 220. 

Caliban, a monſter, i. 22. Proſpero's deſcription of him, and 
Sycorax the witch, his mother, 38. 

Callat explained, i. 41. 

Calpburnia, her dream before the aſſaſſination of Julius 

(C ſar her huſband, ii. 182. 
Cambaya, Prince of, put to death his nobles, by having them 


itripped naked, and ſpitting upon them, ii. 58. 


Camelion, 
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Camelion, the vulgar opinion of its living upon air diſproved, 
1. 87. An account of its changing colour, 87, 88. 


Camel threading a teale explained, i. 323. 


Canidia the witch, an account of her, i. 38. | 

Cannons, thought by the inhabitants of Mongebar, in the Eaf 
Indies, to have been invented by the devil, i. 383. 

Ca pocchiu explained, ii. 244. 

Caps, ſtatute ones, explained, 1. 151, 152. 

Cardinals, Walſey and Campeius, Queen Catharine's character 
of hemp BI. | = 

Carrying coals explained, ii. 263. 

Caſſandra foretold the deſtruction of Troy, it. 238. 


Caffias killed himſelf with the dagger with which he killed 


Cæſar, ii. 186. 


Caftro, Don Fobn, Viceroy of India, pawned ſome hairs of 


his beard to the chamber of Goa, for twenty thouſand par- 
does, ii. 292. | 
Catches-cozier explained, i. 226. 

Catchpole deſcribed, i. 239. 

Catharine, Queen, proceedings towards her divorce, ii. 79, 
- 80. 91. After the divotce called  Prince/s Dowager to 
Prince Arthur, 83. © | 

Cavalier, the remarkable behaviour of one at the ſiege of 


Postefract. i. 233. 


Centaurs, the Mexicans took the Spaniſh horſemen to be ſuch 


upon Cortes's firſt appearance in that part of the world, ii. 


zor, 302. p 

8 Biſhop, an account of a remarkable wedding- 
ſermon preached by him before the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, i. 200. | 

Challenges, Hector's, with many others, ii. 232. 

Changeling explained, i. 257. 


Charlemagne inchanted by a philter, or love-potion, ii. 313. 
Charlie V. Emperor of Germany, an account of a remark- 
able comet which appeared before his death, ii. 81. 


Charmion's Wiſh of having a child at fifty, ii. 190. 


' Cheeſe, old, explained, i. 1 


7. 
Chevrit-conſcience Apis ji. 79. 
Chivalry, by the laws thereof a ſuperior was forbid to com- 
bat with an inferior, ii. 199, 
Choppin explained, ii. 290. | 1 
Cingue ports, barons of, their office upon a coronation, ii. 
92, 93. 5 
Circe the witch, an account of her, i. 38. 
Circles, Fairy, i. 35. | 
Clamouring of bells explained, i. 203. | 
. Clariſſimoes. 


88 


: 
C 


N Dr: EX. 


Clariſſimoes. See Magnificoes, 


Cleopatra, her monſtrous extravagance, in diſſolving a pearl 
of very great price, and drinking it off at one draught, 
ii. 195. An account of her firſt interview with aue. 
11. 197. 

Clerks, St. Nicholas's, explained, i. 332. 

Cackatrice, ii. 61. 277, 

Cockney explained, i. 234. 

Cocks, their firſt crowing in the morning aa: im 
ſcribed by Spenſer, ii. 283. 

Colbrand, a Daniſb giant, i. 369. 

Callied, i. 43. ii. 316, 317. 

Collington, William, Eſq; hang'd, drawn, and quatter d, for 


4 1 N which was deemed a libel upon King Richard 
III. ü. 5 


Combat. See Trial. 5 
Comets, a deſcription of the fears of the vulgar upon ſuch 
- appearances, i. 195. See ChaMmes V. Emperor. 
Conſcience. See Cheoril. 
Cook, a curious deſcription of one from Ben « Joby, ii. 279- 
Cophetua, King, i. 369. 
Cordelia. See Lear, King. 
Coriolanus, Caius Marcius, his generous refuſal of any ſhare 
of the ſpoils taken at Corioli, one horſe with his trappings 
excepted, ii. 162. His gratitude to a citizen of Coriali, 


from whom he had received ſome ſmall obligations, id. ib. 


Thrice crowned with the oaken garland, 164. His great 
character from Cominius the general, id. ib. Ordered by 
the Tribunes to be thrown from the Tarpeiar rock, but 
ſaved by ſome of the Patriciant, who conſented that he 
ſhquld be bamfſhed, 167, Murdered by the . al/cjans, 198 
Buried with martial honours, 1d. ih. 

Courtezans, Venetian, i. 122. 

Coauard, manniſh, what, i. 173. The remarkable excuſe of 

. one upon his trial by a court-martial, 208. 

Cowl, Monks, See Venetian. 

Cranmer, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, viel favoured by 
King Henry VIII. ii. 97. His remarkable lenity, 98. 
Godfather to the Pr. Eliſabeth, 99. His prophecy, 100. 

Criſpin, and Criſpian, Popith ſaints, their /egend, i. 301. 

Cromauel, Oliver, See Band. 

Crudor, a knight, refuſed to marry bis miſtreſs till ſhe had 
procured him a mantle, lined with the beards. 2 
and locks of ladies, ii. 291. | 


Cuckow, Sc. a ſong, explained, i. 155- Lays her 2 in 
the neſts of other birds, 343. 


C. upid. 
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Cupid. See Dar. 

Cupid's arms deſcribed, i. 52, &c. 
Ciurfeu-bell. ii. 281. 

Caring, by bell, book, and candle, 1, 248. 


Cuttle fiſb, i. 365. 


| D 

- Dan, Cupid, explained, i. 145. 

Dances, the names of ſeveral ancient ones, i. 21H, 213, 

' 214. See Morrice, 

Dancing-horſe. See Horſe-dancing. 

Danes, an account of them in K. A. nt reign, i. 133, 134. 

Darraign explained, 11. 39. 

Duce-ace. See Ambs-ace. 

Dewlaps. See Men. 

Dewtry, a plant, an account of its remarkable 8 © ii. 144. 

Di ſins, what, ii. 137. 

Done to death explained, ii. 37. 

Doe, Mahomet ſaid to have been inſpired by one, 11. 2. 

| Dreams, See Stanley, Lord, and Calphurnia, and Richard 
Duke of Glouceſter. 

Dreſs, Yenetian, an account of it from Tom Coriat, 11. 75. 
and of the Engl, id. ib. 

Druids. See Miſſeltoe. 

Drum, the inventor of it, ſaid by Beecalini to be ſent to hell 
by Apollo, i. 284. 

Duelling, the wicked practice expoſed, i. 123. The man- 
ner in which the Prince of Melf punifhed duelliſis, id. ib. 
Several of the terms of 3 271. The ſevere edicts 

. againſt duels in France, 274, 275. 

Duncan, King of Scotland, murdered by Macbeth, and bu- 
ried at Colmekill, ii. 146. 

Dunſtan, Saint, part of his ſtory, i. 284. 

Dutch virgin, 282 upon the ſcent of flowers, i. 87. 


Fagle, the reaſon for its being able to look againſt the ſun, 

FT A 

Earthquake, a remarkable account of one at Me ſa in Sicily, 
i. 123. Two mountains removed by one near Rome, 181. 

Edvard the Confeſſor. See King's evil. 


Edward I. ordered his bones to be carried about by the E- 


lis army againſt the Scots, which he thought would ſo far 


deter them, that the Engliſb might with caſe always defeat 


them in battle, ii. 13. 21. 
Edward the Black Prince, his bravery at the battle of Ca. 
i. 374 


1 1EE*Y 


i. 374. At that battle he killed John King of Bohemia, 
who wore the efrich feather in his helm; ſince which the 
oftrich feather has been the cognifance of the Princes of 
Wales, i. 398. 

Edward Prince of Wales, ſon to Hexry VI. barbarouſly mur- 
dered, ii. 49. 

Eel- cold. See Surinam. 

Eglantine, the Sweet brier, ii. 225. 

Eiſel, vinegar, ii. 303. 

Eleanor, Ducheſs of Glouceſter, an account at her id 
practices, ii. 17. and puniſhment, 21. 

Elephantiafis, or Lepra Græcorum, what, it. 235. 

Elephants, the way of taking them, 1i. 177. 

Eliſabeth, Princeſs, an account of her baptiſm, ii. 99, &c. 
Archbiſhop Cranmer's prophecy concerning her and her 
ſucceſſor, 100. Her queſtions to Sir James Metvil con- 
cerning the Queen of Scots, 201. 

F Foes, whence derived, i. 34. 

Elf; and goblins ſuppoſed by ſome to be derived from guelpbs 
and gibbelines, 35. 

Engliſh, their great folly of viewing ſtrange ſights expoſed, 
1. 10. 

Eraſmus. See More, Sir Thomas. 

Excommunication, i. 285, Oc. 

Extent explained, 1. 180. 

Heid, why the muſcles thereof are called 57 n, 1. 15 

F 

Fairy, whence derived, i. 35. A curious deſcription of Fairy- 
land, £8. 50. 

Fairy circles, an account of them, i. 3 

Fairy entertainment, * £15 

Fairy hunting, i. 51. 

Falconbridge, baſtard to King Richard I. an account of kim, 
i. 276. 284. 298. 

Falftaff, Sir Fohn, an account of his cowardice at the battle 
of Pataie, . „ 

Faſting i in fire explained, 11. 286. 

Fern ſeed, i. 333. 

Fefitval of St. George, when firſt inſtituted, i. 385. 

Fig, poiſon frequently conveyed in it by the Zralians and 
Spaniards, i. 309. | 

F;/hing, a humourous account of Cleopatra's ordering a diver 
to hang a /alt fi upon Mark Antony's hook, and of Nel! 
Gavin's ſerving King Charles II. much in the ſame man- 
ner, ii. 198, 199. 

Fives, a diſtemper in horſes, i. 195. 


Flameus, 


PL 


Flameus, called fell Penn, 1, 1 | ; 

Fhuted explained, ii. 10, 11. , The 

Fools once in great repute in Eng and, i. 231. waggery 
of Mr. Gb F id. 1b. 

Fox, his remarkable tricks, i. 243. His nature finely de- 
ſcribed by Mr. Gay, 344. doe Kid. 
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Frankelyn, who, ii. 222. H 
French much addicted to quarrelling, ii. 273. H 
Friar, Fat, Robin Hood s, 1. 90. Hie name 7. uck, 98. H 
5 | H 
un 2 
A Gallant compared to a leg of mutton boiled by a Sharif H 
cook, ii. 305. H 
Gellowglaſſes, foot: ſoldiers in Ireland, ii, 29. : | 
Camels, his ſtory, 1. 150. 161, 162. | 3 H 
Gar agantua, the wideneſs of his n 1. 181, 182. H. 
Gardiner, Biſhop of Wincheſter, his malicious behaviour to H. 
Archbiſhop Cranmer, ii. 97. H, 
Gaſecrin, Lord Chief Juſtice, committed Prince Henry (after- H 
' wards King Henry V.) to priſon, for darin him in court, * 
1. 34 0 
FR aol -foreft, an account of it, i. 359. 8 H. 
Generoſity, two remarkable inſtances, i. 187, 198, | 
George, Saint, his legend, i. 282. | H. 
G hoſts vaniſh at the firſt crowing of the cock, Ii. 282. | 
| Gibbelines. See Elves. | | 
Gizht and Gigges explained, ii, 12. 5 H. 
nn female ones among the Romans, i. 103, 104. | 
Glandula pinealis ſuppoſed by Cartes to be the ſeat of the He 
„ | 
Glendour, Owen, an account of him and his Welch hook, i i. 
337, 338. 1 5 He 
Gloucefter. See Richard Duke of, * He 
Gold potable, an account of it, i. 364, 365. . Hz 
Goodfellqw Robin explained, i. 49. Ry He 


Gooſe. See Wincheſter. | | | | 
Gormandiſe, whence derived, i. 133. 
Goſſmer, the down of the Serv. thifile, i li. 21 6. 
Gouris. See Guebres. 
Graces, long and ſhort ones, i, 132, 133. 
Green, Anne, her remarkable ſtory, i. 77. | 
Graf, Sir, Thomas, an account of his entertaining Quees 
| Elizabeth at Offterley park, and the divifion of the court 
before his houſe, in one night's time, i. 46, 5 
Greyhound and Spaniel compared with regard to their good 
nature, i. 331. 
4 „ 
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I FF A 
Gurbres, or feire-evorſpippers, an account of them, and,” Nets 
barbarous uſage,” by Timur Bec [Tamerlane), i. 149, 18 


Guelphs. See Elves... 
Guiniver, who, i. 147. 
Guns, and gunpowder, their invention, 1. 231. 


H 


Haber deer of ſmall wit explained, i. 99, 

Hair, an account of its turning grey upon a fright, i. 338. 

Hallidem explained, i. 91. | 
Hamlet, an account of his affected e il. 289. 297» 
298. Killed in battle by Vigletius, 309. 

Hangman, hereditary, explained. ii. 163. 

Hae neſs, the lawyers pleaded in harneſs in Wyat's rdellion, 
1. 120, 


o 


Harpagus. See Aſtyages. = —_— 


| 33 Dr. See Blood, Circulation: 
Hearing. See Mole, 

Hebenon explained, ii. 286, 287. | | 

Helter feelter, i. 369. | Ts 4% 

Henchman explained, i. 50. | 27 AA 

Henry IV. an account of his mock fancy 1. 360. 1 9 

Henry VI. his prophecy concerning the Earl of Richmond (af 
terwards Henry VII.), ii. 43. 

Henry VIII. an account of his interview with Francis . 11660 
Pretends a ſcruple of conſcience, in order to be divoreed 
from Queen Catbarine, 80. : 

Heraclitus, the weeping philoſopher, ſome account of hin. 
i. 130. N 

Hercules, an account of Juno's ſpite towards him, i. 215. 
Muſt yield to . the phraſe explained, ii. 36. See 
Acids. 

Hefione, an account of her, ii. 237. 

Heſts, royal, explained, ii. 104. 

Hippolita. See Thęſeus. 

Holidays, a great number aboliſhed in the reign of King 
Henry VIII. i. 327. 

Holy water. See Water holy. 

Hood does not make the monk, the 

The great regard the Venttians have for it, , £8? 

Hood, Robin, an account of him, and the day held 1 in com- 

memoration of him, i. 90. | 

Horſe, Banks's dancing one, i. 143. 

of horſes, id. ib. 

Hoſpital of St. Croſs built by Card. An Biſhop of Win- 

cheſter, ii. 6. 3 
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roverb explained, ii. 81. 


An account of a dance 
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Hound, blood, a 3 account of one, i. 2414. 

Hunting, and a pack of haunds, beautifully deſeribed, * 65, 
55. and by Mr. Somerwile, 67, 68. 

Hyæna, an account of its cruelty, i. 183: 


4 nenne 
Inagination, the force of it, proved from a fair woman's pro- 
ducing a black child, by often viewing the picture of an 
- /Ethiopian in her bed-chamber, ii. 134. 
hn, Kung, crowned four times, i. 295. Reſigned his 
crown to ,Pandulph, the Pope's legate, 298. Called the 
' Jearttrow of the Trench, 299. Poiſoned by a monk, 301. 
In a pot of ale, according to Caxton, 302, Interred * 
Her, 303. ; wes 
A one of the firſt Tribunes of Rome, ii. 159. 
See Oath. 
Fupiter, from whence called Capitolinus, i ii. 127. 


K 


* 


* 


Kalendar explained, i. 58. 


Kent, county of, the people famed for their civility. and © cous | 


rage in Julius C2far's time, i ii. R 5 <2 
Kerns, foot-foldiers i in LJreland, ii. n 4 
Kid-fox explained, 1. 395. | 
Bag evil, firſt bored, dy King Edward the Canfe Her, ii. 
Dae gs 50 bio 1 ; 
— the word explained, ii. 106, 107. 
KNuawe child, id. ib. 
Knight, his oath, i. 91. Manner of degrading a Knight, 
217. An account of an order of female Knights at Tor- 
-2o/a, and the occaſion, 102, 103. A remarkable account 
of a Knight who changed his opinion twice in the ſpace of 
one battle, 1. 168. . 
Knot-graſs, an account of its qualities, i. 61. 


Lakin, By'r, explained, . 25, £7, 

Lapwing, its nature, 1. 113. Oe t 

Lajs-lorn explained, i. 31. LE TO 

Law, Salique, an account of it, i. 373, Se. 

Ltading apes in hell explained, i. 174. 

Lear, King, ii. 102. The hypocritical profeffion of loving 
© him, by his two elder daughters, Goneril and Regan, 102: 
When diſcarded by them, he was dutifully 'received by 
his youngeſt — Cordelia, and her huſband Aganip- 
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"2s, King of Has and reſtored by them to his kingy 

dom, 113. 

Legitimacy, what ſo accounted by the laws of England, i. 276, 

_ Liefeft explained ii. 16. 

Lion, an account of its generoſity to the proſtrate, i. 185. 
The fable of one, who was in love with a country -lals, 
and ſubmitted to have bis nails pared, and his teeth drawn, 
ii. 130. The manner of taking lions, ii. 178. 

Lip, the gnawing of it, a ſign of anger, ii. 62. 

Load-ftar explained, i. 43, &c. 

Locufts, the caſſia fiftula, ii. 315. 

Love-potions. See the rn upon ſuch as s adminiſter them, 
1. 3. 

Louted explained, 11. 11. 

Lupercalia, the feaſt of, ii. 171, 172. 


M 


Macbeth ſet Macduff at defiance, upon the e prophecy of the 
witches, ii. 150, 151. 

Madonna de Gaxope, i. 7, 8. 

Magnificoes, the Noblemen of Venice ſo called, and Cla- 
riſſtmoes, i. 132. 

Mahomet. See Doe. 

Malcolm, King of Scotland, an account of a 2 0 con- 
ference between him and Macduff, ii. 151, 152. 

Mandrake's groan, ſuppoſed to be fatal, but erroneouſly, ii. 
24. 281. 

Manniſh. See Convard. - 

March pane, what, ii. 265. 

Marquis, the order firſt inſtituted in the reign of King Ri- 
chard II. ii. 

Mary de St. Paul, Counteſs of Pembroke, maid, wife, and 
widow in one day, ii. 276. Foundreſs of Pembroks-ball, 
id. ib. | 

Mayor. See Northampton. 

Medico, his brag of remarkable cures, i. 212. 

Meiny explained, 1i. 108. 

Melf, Prince of. See Duelling. 

Men with dewlaps on their throats, i. 29. Heads in their 
breaſts, id. ib. 8 

Menas the pirate, his wicked advice to Pompey, ii. 204. 

Menſbickoff, Prince, his rife, 1. 304. 

Merks, Thomas, Biſhop of Carli/e, a great character of kim, 
i. 318. His ſpeech againſt the depoſing of K. Richard II. 
id. ib. His impriſonment and death, 324. 

Mefi ina. See Earthquake. | 
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Micher explained, i. 339. 

Milan deſcribed, whence it had its name Mediolanum, i. 17. 
Milford, why called Slaſed, ii. 222. 

Milo the Crotonian, an account of him, ii. 242. 


Miranda, daughter of Proſpero, Duke of Milan, an account bli 
of her, i. 37, &c. N b 
Miſeltor, an account of its virtues, 11. 128. The gathering WY 
of it by the Druids attended with great ceremony, 129, N 23 
Suppoſed by ſome to be the golden bough mentioned by * 
Virgil in his Eth AEneid, id. ib. _ = 1 g 
Mob, their fears deſcribed, 11. 157. Their falſe notions of * 
na | "ey 
Mole, the quickneſs of its hearing, i. 32. = 
Monday, See Plack Monday. Nis , 
Money, its great power, in the opinion of Philip King of Ma- W. | 
2 i. 872 F 11. 
oneyers explained, i. 332. Py 
Month ers explained, 4 80. i 
Moons, five, appeared at one time, in King John's reign, * 
1. 297. | i | 
Moon, ae by che Egyptians, under the name of 1 | 
Il. 191. 
Noon calf, i. 24. - hind 
More, Sir Thomas, See the contraſt between him and Era/- = 
mus, at their firſt meeting, ii. 244. O 
Morrice dance, an account of a remarkable one, i. 382. | LY by 
Mortimer, an account of his eſcape from the 'Tower, by the wy 
aſſiſtance of Habella, King OE II. 's Queen, ii. 278, | Op 
. | 
„ See Men. e, 
. the remarkable diſcovery of one, upon acting the a 
bs y at Amsterdam, intitled, The four ſons of Amon, 1. 25 Orin 
wo remarkable ones diſcovered by crows and zays, ii. 148, * os 
149. One upon acting _ Hiſtory of Friar 3 at Orp 
Lyn Regis, in Norfolk, it, Murderers diſcovered by I" 
touching the dead bodies * thoſe they had murdered, 1 
which were ſaid to Bleed by way of detection, ii. 53. A Qav, 
remarkable inſtance in Sir Fames Stanfield, who was mur- 
dered by his ſon, 54. - 
Muſie, its remarkable effects in the cure of diftenipers, 5. i. Pan 
139, 140. | tl 
Mufs, the game explained, ii. 208, N ancient, according Pan 
to Rabelais, id. ib. ? 5 
Mutes, not deprived of their tongues, but being born deaf, I 
they cannot ſpeak, i. 356. 5 Pan 
Muttor-laced explained, i. 79. 5 | xk 
Nero Pan 
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Nero called an angler in the lake of darkneſs, ü. 111. A 
blind fidler, by Rabelais, id. ib. | 

Neftor, famed among the Grecians for his great wiſdom, 1 it. 
230. 

Nevil, Earl of, took Edward IV. whom he had raiſed to 
the crown, priſoner, ll. 45. | 

Nevill, George, btother to the great Earl of Waraick, and 
Archbiſhop of York, King Edward IV. made his priſoner, 
ii. 45. A remarkable feaſt at his inſtallation, id. ib. III 
uſed by King Edward, 46. 

Nights in Ry/jia, an account of their length, i. 115. 

Nile, from its riſe, the Egyptians judged of plenty or dearth, 
ii. 203. 

warns what, id. 76. 

Nim, whence probably derived, 1. 386. | 

Northampton, Mayor of, the proverb of his opening oyſters 
with his dagger explained, i. 104. | 8 
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Oath, irrevocable, among the Medes and Punta ii. 24 

* Funius Brutus's oath, upon the murder of Lucretia, 133. 

Oliver, eldeſt ſon of Sir Rowland Du Bois, his barbarous 
uſage of his brother Orlanas, i. nog 173. Their recon- 
ciliation, i. 185. : 

Opal explained, 1. 228. 

Orchis, or Satyrium, explained, ii, 303. 

Ordeal-fire, what, i. 251. 

Orlando. See Ohkwer. 

Ormond, firſt Duke of, his reply to a Nobleman upon his 
condolence for the death of the Earl of Ofry, i. 3 26. 

Orpheus, the mythological account of his death, i. 70. His 
diſtreſs beautifully deſcribed by Mr. Somervile, 71, 72. 
The effects of his muſic, 138. 

Ol its appearance ſometimes reckoned ominous, ii. 174. 
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Pantagruel, Rabelais's romantic account of his ſhooting with 
the long bow, i. 354. 
de the Pope's ſlipper, the antiquity of kiſſing it, i. 21. 
The remarkable affront put upon that ceremony by an ill- 
bred dog. id. ib. 
Panurge, his remarkable cowardice in a ſtorm, i. 6, 7. Ban- 
tered for the toughneſs of his ſkin, ii. 306. | 
Panzouſt, the fibyl of, deſcribed from Rabelais, ii, 242. 
Pards, the manner of taking them, ii, 177. 
Z 3 Parrots, 
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Parrot, the proverb, An almond ſor a parrot, explained, 
ii. 2 

Ne explained. h-122. 

Parſon explained, i. 147. 

Partlet, Dame, explained, i. 803 

Paſtorella, her ſtory, i. 254, 259, 260, 270. 

Pawin, a dance, i. 236. 

HPedlar deſcribed. i. 265. 

Pegge, whence derived, i. 194. 

Penance, going wookward for it, i. 154. 

Pendragon, Uter, an account of his bravery, ii. 7. 

Pepin, King, 1. 147. 

Periapt e 5% ii. 24. 

Peter of Pomfret his prophecy, i. 296. 

Petition, a very uncommon one, i. 121. 

Petruchio, the tamer of a ſhrew, 192. 195, 165. 

Philamela. See Tereus. 

Philoſopher. See Weeping philoſopher. 

Phenix tree, and Phenix, 1. = 

Pin and Web, i. 247. 

Pinker, Friar, an account of his flattery, in a ſermon at the 
coronation of Richard III. ii. 61. 

Pinto, Fernand Mendez, one inſtance of the improbability of 
his hiſtory, i. 23. 

Pittachus, the Mitilenian general, an account of his treacherous 
uſage of Phryno, the Athenian general, i. 101. \ 

Pix, and Pax, explained, i. 388. 

Plague, red, explained, i. 13. Of Athens alluded to, ii. 125. 

Plantagenet, whence the royal family. were ſo called, in the 
reign of King Henry II. ii. 32. 

* formerly ſuppoſed of * uſe againſt poiſons, i TA 
264. 

Pledge explained, ii. 120. 

Point, diwi ſe, explained, 1. 231. | 

Mandy deſcribed, i. 269. | | ' 

Pope called by ſome of the canonifts, a god, i. 21. 

Portia, daughter of Cato Uticen/is, and wife of Brutus, an ac. 
count of her fortitude, 1. 180. Of her death, 188. 

Portugal, bay of, its depth, i. 184. 

* Potions, love. See Lowe-potions. 

Paifomng. See Boiling to death. 

 Poiſors, the Italians and Spaniards infamous on that account, 
i. 30. See Squire. 

Prayer, a remarkable one of a mariner in a ſtorm, who had 
never prayed before, i. 61. 

Prevarication, a remarkable one, i. 150. | 

| | . . 
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Prices of grain, cattle, 2 in the reign of Henry IV. and 

preceding reigns, i. 35 5, Sc. 

Prieft, piel d, or pied, explained, ii. 3. 

Primero, and Primaviſta, the game explained, ii. ; ak g | 

Proſpers, Duke of Milan, his ſkill in aatural Ragichs 1. 
„ 

Pucelle, an account of her, ii. 5. 12. 14. 

Purplec, long, explained, ii. 308. 

Pyramus and Thiſbe, their ſtory, i. 72, 73, 74, 75. 


Pyrrhus, King of Epire, an account of his remarkable 
ſtrength, ii. 139. 


2 
Duartering in heraldry explained, 1. 97. 
Dialan. a deſcription of it, i. 171, c. 


R 


Rabel, Lady, wife of a baron of Bohemia, had two children 


at a birth, at the age of 75, her huſband being 80 years 
old, ii. 1 


Radaach, * Rebin- red-breaf,, i ji. 226. 

Rede explained, ii. 285. 

Religious houſes, the firſt blow was given to them by Cardi- 
nal Wolſey, for the building of Cbriſi Church, called Car- 
dinal College, and his College at Ipfevich, ii. 96. 

Reſcue explained, i. 242. 

Rheſus ſurpriſed, and ſlain in his tent by Uly/ſes and Dis- 
medes, ii. 45. 

Rhiming ta death, 1. 181. 

Rialto in Venice deſcribed, i. 131: 

Richard I. why called Cæur de Lion, i. 278. Shot at the 
ſiege of Chalons, with a croſs-bow, by Bertrand, 279. 

Richard II. his extravagance in dreſs, i. 312. 

Richard, Duke of Glouceſter, (afterwards King Richard III.), 
born with teeth, ii. 49. Came into the world with his 
feet forward, 50. ' His badge alluded to, 59. Endeavours 
to prove his brother, King Edward IV. a baſtard, 69. 
Murdered his wife, W with a deſign of marrying 
the Princeſs Elizabeth, his brother's daughter, 63. His 
dream, id. ib. 

Rinaldo, one of the four ſons of A an account of his 
death, 1. 25. 

Riots, cogniſable in the Star- Chamber, i, 94. And by the = 
King and counſel, 97. - 

Roderigo del Rio, his 2 anſ wer to a King of Spain, 

1. 303. 
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. whence derived, ii. 217. 

Romulus and Remus ſaid to have been nurſed by a wolf, i It 

Ronion explained, ii. 141. 

Roſemary, its uſe as a cephalic, with the wind cal opinion of 

a perſon who was cured by it of a head - ach, ii. 300. 

Round, Roundel, and Roundelet, explained, i. 57. 

Rae, (or herb of grate), formerly uſed in exorciſms, and as an 
amulet againſt witchcraft, ii. 301. 

Raffia. See Night. 


4 
3 See Law. 
Sancho Panſa, an account of his 11] treatment 15 his phyfi- 


cian, when ſham governor of Barataria, i. 201, &c. 
Sanctuary explained, ii. 58. 


Say, Lord, barbarouſly _ and murdered by Fack Cade, ii. 


27, 28. 

Scathe explained, ii. 22. 

"Scent. See Dutch virgin. 

'Seone, the place where the Kings of Scotland are crowiied, 
ii. 145. 

Seckerſon, a noted beat in Shakeſpeare's time, i. 90. 

Seton, Governor of Berwick, an account of the bravery of 

- his lady upon the ſiege of that place, i. 321. 

"Shaw, Dr. 17 hm a flattering ſermon at the coronation 
of Richard III. ii. 61. 

Shepherd, his life deſcribed i. 290. 


* Ships, the number employed by the Grecian: at the ſiege of 


Troy, 11. 238. 

Shrew, a deſcription of one, i. 125. Of Ma: a re- 
markable one, 190. . | | 

* $hrift and Confeſſion the ſame thi „ü. 271. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, an account of his great generoſity to Mr. 
Spenſer the poet, ii. 211. 

Siege explained, ii. 311, 


| Simpeox the impoſtor, his pretence of being cured of his 


blindneſs at Sr. Alban tomb, ii. 20. 

Siavard, Earl of Northumberland, his magnanimous beha- 
viour upon hearing that his ſon died bravely in the field of 
battle, ii. 155. 

Snakes, an account of their caſting their ſkins ee! . 

4 6, We” 

Spies Vi es, cured of the evil by Edward the Con- 


my 


Mer, i. 154. 


Spinfter explained, ii. 310. | 
+ Spoon, long. See the proverb' of eating with the devil, i. 20. 
_ . 


Squire, Mr. an account of his attempt to poiſon Queen Elixa” 
beth, i. 30. 


Sta ffords, Sir William, and Sir Humphrey, ſlain in Cade's re- 
bellion, ii. 26. | x 
Staff, Pr 
his, i. 3 
Stanley, Lord, his remarkable dream, ii. 59. 
Stansfield, Sir Philip. See Murder diſcovered. | 
Storm, a remarkable one, with an account of the behaviour 
of the ſailors, i. 4, 5. An account of the cowardice of 
the ſailors in another ſtorm, 6. A perſon in danger pro- 
miſes to the Lady of Gazope, a candle as big as the maſt 
of his ſhip, provided he eſcapes, 8. A ſtory from Era/< 


mus to the ſame purpoſe, id ib. Rabelais's deſcription of 
a remarkable ſtorm, . | © 


terachy, Lady of, explained, i. 232. | ö 
Suffolk, William de la Pole, Duke of, his hard fate, ii. 24, 25. 
Suns, three, appeared at one time in the reign of EAw-²a¼rd 
IV. from whence he gave the ſun in full brightneſs for 
his badge and D 1. 45. | 
Surinam, cold eel of, deſcribed, i. 230. 
Sawallows, where to be found in winter, i. 262. Built their 


neſts in Cleopatra's admiral-ſhip, 212. A later inſtance 
as remarkable, 7d, ib. 


Sevord, drawing one in the King's preſence death, ii. 8, . 
The cuſtom of ſwearing by it, 192. Poiſoned ones for- 
bidden in combat, 302. A proclamation in Queen Eli- 
zabeth's reign, for cutting ſwords of an equal length, 30g. 

Sycorax, awitch, and mother of Caliban, compared with Circe 

and Canidia, i. 38. | 4 | | 


Talbot, Lord, an account of him, ii. 5. For his bravery 
created Earl of Shrewſbury, 8. See p. 13, 


Tereus, the ſtory of him, and his ſiſter Philomela, ii. 131. 
Thames, river, lowed thrice in one day, without any ebb, 


i. 362. | | | 
T, . of Scotland, their titles changed to Earls by Malcolm, 
in the year 1057, ii. 156. 3 

heſeus, his ſtory, 1. 40. Turn'd Athens (which was a mo- 
narchy before) into a commonwealth, 41. Subdued the 

Amazons, with their Queen Hippolita, whom he afterwards 

married, zd. ib. A great admirer of hunting, 65, 

Thumb, the biting of it affrontive, ii. 264. 
Tilts, See Tournaments, | 


Tins: 


« wi put an end to his conjuring, by breaking of 
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7 imon of Athens, ſaid to — given himſel, If; axvay in paper, 
the meaning of the expreſſion, ii. 121. 


Timur Bec ¶ Tamerlane] made a wall of near 2000 faves, who 


were taken priſoners in the fortreſs of _ x} my 2 59. 

Tilla humorouſly deſcribed, i. 240. 

Tokens of the plague, _— i. 240. 

Torpe/o deſcribed, i. wm | 

Torto/a, the bravery the women of that place. in for- 
cing the Moors to quit the ſiege of it, in the year 1149, 
4. 106. 


Tournaments, an hiſtorical account of their riſe and origin, 


- *. ſeveral laws made upon * firſt inſtit ution, i. 
* 
Fs of Loder, when built, i : 
Treaſon, the puniſhment of it in , i. 251. An inſtance 
of an Empreſi burnt on that account, id. 16. | 
Tremor cordis explained, i. 244. is 
Trikanies, their firſt inftitution in Rome, i ii. 1 59. 
Trochlearen. See Eye lids. 
Trot, old, Jeſeribed, i. 118. 


Troth-plight explained, i. 377. 
Trials, by combat, as ancient as the middle of the fifth cen- 


tury, 1. 305, Sc, An end put to them in Eagland in the 
year 1631, id. ib. See them deſcribed, i. 309, Oc. 
Taki ih Emperor, his haughty ſtyle, ii. 13. 
Turner, Mr. wrote one treatiſe, to prove that an uncle might 
lawfully marry his own niece, and another, to ſhew that it 
was unlawful for firſt couſins to marry, ii, 64. 


; A U 


Valentine, the firſt Pope that made the whole ſenate of Rome 
kiſs his foot, i. 21. See Pantofle. | 

Valaur. See Baron 

Venetians fond of being buried in the Friar's habit, ii. 31. 
See Dreſs. 

Vere, Robert, Earl of Oxford, the firſt perſon who received the 
title of Marguis as a diſtin dignity, ii. 57. 

Verſe, magic, the power thereof, ii. 1. 

Virginius, an account of his flaying his e, and for 
what, ii. 135. 

Unicorns, the manner of taking them, ii. 176. 

Vulture (and other birds of prey) uſually follow the camp, 
a remarkable inſtance in proof, ii. 189 


* 


Falter, a citizen of London, ſuffered as a traitor, for ſaying 
that he would make his ſon heir to the crown, meaning 
the crown-tavern in Cheapſide, ii. G0. 

Wand inchanted. See Staff. | - 7M 

Wardvick, Guy, Earl of, killed Co/brand the Danzſb giant in 
combat, i. 276. Retired to a Hermit's cell, and there he 
died, 277. | | | 

W-aſſail explained, ii. 193, 194. 

Water, holy, its firſt uſe in the Chriſtian church, ii. 229. 

Weapons, the cuſtom of meaſuring them before duels, i. 100. 

 Wedlhdch, forced, compared to hell, ii. 15. | 

Wee face explained, i. 100. | 

Weeping philoſopher, i. 1 39. 

Welch-men, their fondneſs for cheeſe, i. 106. 

Welch women, their barbarous uſage of the dead bodies of 

the Engliſb ſlain in battle, when Mortimer was defeated by 
Owen Glendour, 1. 325. Cs 


Weflon, Lord Treaſurer, a remarkable account, of his fears 


upon finding an innocent memorandum in his pocket, ii. 
184. 

Whi — called Vor. place, before the diſgrace of Cardinal 
74 ol/ey, ii. 9 '. 

Williams, a ſoldier, his courage, 1. 392. 

Winchefter-gooſe explained, ii. 4. | 

Windlaſs, what, ii. 288. | : 195 

Witches, from an ointment they uſed, imagined they flew in 
the air, which was nothing but in dream, 1i. 141. A de- 
ſcriptien of thoſe that appeared to Macbeth, 142. One 
way of trying them, 236. | | 

MWolſey, Cardinal, Skelton's ſevere remarks upon him and one 


Mewtas, i. 217. An account of his magnificent appear- 


ance in his embaſſy to King Francis I. ji. 67. Said to 
have been a butcher's ſon, 69. The Queen's complaint 
againſt. him, 71. The occaſion of his fall, 83. The 
ſeals taken from him, with an order to remove to Aur 
HoujJe, a ſeat of his as Biſhop of Finchefter, 84. The 
Earl of Surrey's character of him, 85, 86. An account 
of his tate before his fall, 87. His putting his name be- 
fore the King's in diſpatebes diſproved, 88. The title of 
Majefty given him in ſeveral letters from Oxford; 89. A 
further account of him, 94, 95. See Cardinal. 
Wolves howl at the ſight of the moon, i. 78. Few in Fag - 
land or M ales ſince the reign of King Edgar, who = 
| ceive 


8 


| 2. i A 
F err x - 


ceived 300 wolves heads annually, by way of tribute from 
Ludwall, Prince of Wales, 363. 3 


omen. See Muſcowy, Female Knighti, Tortoſa. > xv 
N oollen caps. See Statute-caps. Fant SSo folio v8 #2 

% ,. See Penance. eee aff? - 

reſtling, i. 163 to 171 incluſe ve. : 2 


X-rxes, an account of the diltreſs, of him and his troops in 
their road towards the Hell; r 
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P. ze. * penult, read Romaunt. p. 19. I. 25. r. loquitur, 1. 29. 
- Jjuſfu, I. penult. Pſcudemonarchia, p. 35. 1. 5. r. thy. p. 38. 
L 27. 7. dilabuntur. p. 50. I. 28. r. natus, p. 28, 1. 4. after 
gallant add. I. 17. r. quilting. p. 106 1. 19. r. Rev. p. 107. 
I. 12. Pexinchief”'s. p. 114. I. 11. r. I hope. p. 140. 1, 29. r. 
dicitur. p. 153. 1. 14. r. applauſuros. p. 237. l. 7. r. but. p. 
247. I. 29. T. pænæ. p. 254. I. g. after omnino, add). p. 283. 
1. rg. r. fumus. p. 289. marg. I. 6. r. illuvie. p. 291. J. 1. 
5 2 r. contemptum. p. 296. 1, 29. r. carl. p. 309. 1. pen. 
am, pi 32 1. I. 4. r. Toledo, 325. I. ult · for it, r. her, 
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